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PEEFACE. 



TN preparing this edition of modem Greek songs my object 
■^ has been to produce a work of interest both to the 
lover of folk-lore in general, and to the classical scholar in 
particular. I have avoided, to the best of my knowledge, 
includiug any poems previously published in Western Europe, 
and this limitation has naturally compelled me to reject 
pieces often of equal and sometimes of superior merit to 
any contained in the present collection. On the other hand, 
I have endeavoured by adding an elaborate commentary 
to render the collection, such as it is, more useful than a 
mere compilation. 

In the text my aim has been all through to retain, as far 
as possible, the classical spelling, carefully marking all places 
where a letter or syllable has dropped out. In this method I 
have followed our common practice with regard to our own 
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VIU PREFACE. 

vernacular. For why should we not spell sto, for instance, as 
's TO (=€is to), since in English we always spell it 's or 't is 
and not its or tis (for it isY: The great advantage of avoiding 
the phonetic system adopted by Passow and others is, in my 
opinion, that it enables the reader to grasp at a glance the 
connection between the corrupt and the original form of a 
word, especially as the former is, in most cases, peculiar to the 
vernacular and is hardly ever used by the average educated 
Greek. 

Again, I have departed from the practice of my predeces- 
sors in not reproducing the pronunciation of -ea and -ta {ya) by 
writing -yta where there is no y in the original root^ In 
accordance with the same principle I have bracketed all 
parasitic letters which obscure the original form of the word. 
The student of comparative philology will thus see that 
modem Greek is more closely related to the ancient speech 
of the Hellenes than is generally supposed, and will find it 
easier to examine the laws of linguistic evolution. 

In the introductions prefixed to each separate ballad, as 

well as in the notes, I have endeavoured not only to supply, 

in the briefest possible form, all the information which seemed 

to me necessary for the thorough understanding of the pieces, 

1 All such combinations of letters are pronounced as one syllable by 
synizesis just as in Homer. 
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PREFACE. IX 

but ako to point but the most striking instances of similarity 
between modem and ancient Greek, illustrating them by 
quotations of parallel passages from the classical authors ; 
while in the translations my chief object has been to give 
a literal version of the original, trusting that this will be 
found of greater use than a more ambitious attempt. 

I am indebted to A. Passow's excellent edition of 
TpayouSta 'Pw/xauica (Lipsiae, 1860), for my references to 
parallel poems, and to C. Fauriel's admirable Discours pre- 
liminaire in his Chants populaires de la Grice Modeme (Paris, 
1824), for several items of information which I have embodied 
in my introductions. 

My best thanks are also due to M. J. Gennadius, late 
Greek Minister in this country, for his kind assistance and 
for many valuable suggestions. 



Emmanuel College, 
Cambbtdob. 
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COBRIGENDA. 

P. 110. For or was raised from read or after she was raised from 
ib. For Bomanesque read Bomance 
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MODERN GREEK MINSTRELSY. 



rilHB ballads which form the first part of this collection, 
■^ together with others preserved elsewhere, belong to a 
period extending from the middle of the eighteenth century 
to the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence in 1821, 
or a little later. They may be regarded as supplying the link 
of connection between the popular literature of the mediaeval 
Byzantine Empire and that of modem Greece. Besides their 
literary interest, however, they possess considerable historical 
value as being the most important sources of the history of 
the Greek people under the Turkish dominion. But for them, 
the four centuries which elapsed from the fall of Constanti- 
nople to that of Mesolonghi would be almost a blank so far as 
the life of the Hellenic race is concerned. For, though they 
only cover a comparatively late period, they throw abundant 
light on the dark centuries preceding their composition of 
which little or no account has reached us. The way in 
which literature of this kind is originated and preserved 
renders such gaps inevitable. The unknown poet is inspired 
by the event of the day, his ballad becomes popular and is 

1—2 
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4 I. HISTORIC BALLADS. 

sung far and wide until a more recent event occurs to form 
the subject of a new song which usurps the place of its 
predecessor in the hearts and mouths of the people. This 
new product, in its turn, gives way after a time to a still 
fresher rival, and thus each succeeding generation steps into 
the place of its foregoers. This process of destruction was 
in Greece, as elsewhere, checked, in some measure, by the 
existence of a class of professional bards whom the necessity 
of the case called into being. Their compositions, being mostly 
the improvised productions of a poetical but illiterate mind, 
were, until quite a recent date, handed down to posterity by 
word of mouth, each successive bard altering and improving 
upon the works of his predecessors according to the dictates of 
his own creative genius. This method of transmission, not 
unlike that of the earliest epic compositions, has had the same 
effect on these songs which a similar cause had on the Homeric 
poems, and sufficiently accounts for the extraordinary number 
of variants which the student meets with in the various texts. 
Among the numerous traits of old Hellenic life which have 
survived in modern Greece, none is perhaps more interesting 
or more instructive than the existence of this body of itinerant 
minstrels, corresponding in many particulars to the ancient doiSol 
or paij/wSoLj as we find them described by the classical writers. 
The resemblance is so close and so striking that it attracted 
the attention of most intelligent travellers ever since travelling 
in Greece came into fashion. It does not consist in mere 
general outlines, such as are common to all countries at a 
certain stage of their social history, but can be traced in the 
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minutest details. There is every probability in favour of the 
theory that these modem minstrels are the spiritual descend- 
ants of the Homeric aoiSoi. In a nation keenly sensitive to 
the glory of its ancestors, proud, almost to a fault, of their 
heroic deeds, and possessing no other means of keeping the 
memory of the past alive, the preservers of oral tradition 
must have always been regarded with peculiar aflfectron and 
esteem. Besides, to the Greek, poetry and music have ever 
been rather necessaries than luxuries of life and, as the bards 
in question joined the profession of musicians to their function 
of chroniclers, they continued for a long time to supply an 
important want and to enjoy an immense popularity all over 
the Hellenic world. The spread of education and the intro- 
duction of printing have, however, removed one of the most 
essential reasons of their existence. Those who in a former 
generation used to listen to the bard with delight, now fly to 
the newspaper or the novel for instruction and recreation. 
The journalist has ousted the minstrel, so that nowadays 
there are very few representatives of this class left, and these 
will, no doubt, entirely disappear at no distant period. 

Some time ago I was fortunate enough to come across one 
of these curious relics of a bygone age— probably among the last 
of his race. So, instead of generalizing on the features of the 
class, I shall endeavour to draw a faithful portrait of one of 
its representatives, trusting that this single specimen may be 
taken as a fair type of the whole species. Barba* Sterios 

^ Barba (Uncle) is an epithet of endearment and respect applied to 
old men, like oar " Uncle." 
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6 I. HISTORIC BALLADS. 

(this was my minstrel's name) seemed to embody in himself 
all the characteristics of Homer's Demodocus : like his proto- 
t)rpe, he was old and blind. But neither age nor infirmity 
prevented him from regularly taking up his favourite station 
outside the Gate of Kalamarik at Thessalonica. Every after- 
noon he might be seen sitting cross-legged by the roadside, 
under the shadow of the old Venetian walls, forming the 
centre of a ring of admiring listeners whom the shrill strains 
of his lyre drew from far and near. Alas ! poor Barba Sterios 
would have cut but an indifferent figure by the side of the 
stately Ion*. His only platform was mother earth ; instead of 
a richly embroidered dress he was modestly clad in a home- 
spun coarse shirt developing into a kind of kilt below his belt; 
a blue tunic open in front surmounted this under-garment 
and allowed its broad flowing sleeves to bulge out in the 
evening breeze. Again, his head was not encircled with a 
golden wreath, but with a humble turban hanging loose over 
his right ear — ^not a gorgeous but, on the whole, a picturesque 
figure enough. 

Less fortunate than his predecessor of the Odyssey, he was 
not the guest of kings, his only hearers being a crowd of the 
lowest class ; most of them as poor as the bard himself. 
They never failed, however, to reward his efforts with a few 
coppers or with a present in kind for which Barba Sterios' bag 
hung always open by his side. There he sat day after day 
singing KXca aVSpwv and a<5companying his plaintive tune with 
a rough sort of stringed instrument which, both by its 
^ See Plato*B dialogue of that name. 
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structure and name, recalled the attributes of the classic Xvpa. 
Out of five sheep-guts — the normal number — ^it still possessed 
threa The bow consisted of a stick bent at one end, and 
a bunch of horsehair strung along it. With these unpro- 
mising implements Barba Sterios contrived, somehow or other, 
to produce a certain "concord of sweet sounds" — at least 
such his audience thought them, and this is, after all, the 
main point. 

A few remarks concerning the nature of Barba Sterios' 
music would not, perhaps, be out of place, and might possibly 
throw some light on the vexed question whether the Homeric 
poems were ever sung in antiquity. The modem Greek bard 
does not exactly sing, in our sense of the word. He rather 
recites in a sing-song tone. He hardly ever raises his voice 
to a high pitch, even when dealing with the most thrilling 
or exciting adventure. The recitative, indeed, is of so 
melancholy and monotonous a character that, to those who 
do not understand the words, the mere sound would never 
convey the remotest hint as to the nature of the subject of the 
song. It has been urged that the form of Homeric verse is 
ill-suited for music \ Now the fifteen-syllable versus politicus^ 

1 See Prof. Jebb's "Homer," Ch. in. 

3 This verse consists of two distinct hemistichs of which the first 
contains eight and the second seven syllables. The former may end 
either in a dactyl or in an anapaest according as it happens to be 
accented on the sixth or eighth syllable. In the latter part of the verse 
the accent always lies on the sixth syllable, thus making it end with a 
trochee. It will be seen that the accent plays a much more important 
purt in modem than it does in classical Greek versification. In fact, it 
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8 I. HISTORIC BALLADS. 

of the modern Greek ballad would not seem to one much 
better adapted to musical treatment than the heroic hexa- 
meter. But, if we take into consideration the Greek idea of 
music, which, for all we know to the contrary, has been the 
same from the earliest antiquity down to the present day, we 
see that it is not only possible, but extremely probable that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey were sung in a somewhat similar 
manner by the rhapsodes of Plato's or any other time. 

The role played by the lyre in these recitations has also 
been a subject of contention among scholars. To the best of 
my knowledge, it has never been pointed out that instru- 
mental music may have been an accompaniment in the 
relation of succession, so to speak, to the words, and not of 
co-existence with them. My bard would start by touching a 
prelude* on his lyre and then commence intoning a couple of 
verses, after which came the accompaniment of the instru- 
ment, and so he continued to the end, singing and playing 

has entirely superseded quantity. There is a general rule according to 
which an odd syllable can never be accented, except the first, and the 
slightest deviation from this rule would destroy the harmony and 
balance of the whole verse. 

The versus politicus may easily be split up into its constituent 
members, in fact, the two hemistichs are found as separate lines in 
dancing and other songs, just as they are used in most modem languages. 

^ Cp. the Homeric expression <popfiL^(av ajfe^dWero KoKbv deidew (Od, 1. 
155, etc.) where the old scholiast explains the verb by ove/cpouero. Also: 
TV 5' M AafAolras dve^dWero Kal t(£5' Aeidev (Theocr. 6. 20). In both 
passages the reference is apparently to a similar prelude made on a 
musical instrument. 
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alternately. So, without laying too much stress on the 
importance of the musical instrument, we may still maintain 
that the fact of the rhapsode canying one was more than 
a mere conventional symboP. 

Another interesting point of resemblance between the 
ancient and the modern bard is the efifect produced by his 
music both on himself and on his audience. The eloquent 
description of the emotion of Ion's hearers in the Platonic 
dialogue referred to already would have applied with equal 
justice to the feelings which I myself have seen excited in 
Barba Sterios and his audience. At the pathetic parts pf his 
lay the tears would stream down his wrinkled old face, and, 
although he could not see, he felt that he was not the only 
one aflfected by his Muse. The audience fully sympathized 
with the minstrel, and the eyes of old and young alike over- 
flowed with emotion. This is the more remarkable as my hero 
was not an actor in any sense of the term. With the ex- 
ception of his head, which he kept swinging to and fro in time 
with the metre, he indulged in no other movement or gesticu- 
lation whatsoever. The emotion was simply due to the words 
and the tone. There was nothing funny, nothing amusing in 
those performances. On the contrary, the more painful the 
topic, the richer was the harvest of coppers — and the bard 
evidently knew it. 

Such was the minstrel and his music. Now a few words 
as to the subject-matter of his songs. His repertoire was 
inexhaustible, and nearly all his lays had for their theme the 

1 The opposite view is held by Prof. Jebb (** Homer," Ch. iii.). 
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10 I. HISTORIC BALLADS. 

achievements or sufferings of some hero of Phthiotis, the 
bard's fatherland. This and the adjacent districts are re- 
nowned in modem Greek folk-lore as the homes of the 
Armatoloi and Khphtai—t^o classes of men who have filled 
the history and literature of their country with the fame of 
their exploits. The names of Androutsos and Botsaris are as 
iamiliar to the modem Hellene as those of Achilles and 
Odysseus were to his forefathers. Both those heroes, of whom 
I shall have occasion to speak in the sequel, belonged to the 
two classes mentioned above. 

The Armatoloi (" men at arms ") formed a kind of Greek 
militia employed by the Turkish government to maintain 
order in those districts of Greece which had refused to submit 
to the Ottoman rule. The Turks, being unable to subdue 
them, agreed to allow them a certain amount of independence 
under the control of the Armatoloi. The whole of northem 
Greece (Roumeli), from the banks of the Axios to the Isthmus 
of Corinth, was divided into a number of districts, each of 
them under the superintendence of a corps of Armatoloi, hence 
called Armatoliki, On the eve of the War of Independence 
there were seventeen such districts. Each body of Armatoloi 
was under the command of a chief (KaTrcravos), whose oflSce 
was named irpuyrarov and was hereditary. The men of whom 
a corps was composed were known as Pallikars (n.aXkrjKdpia), 
and the chief's lieutenant or secretary received the title of 
Protopallikaro or Grammaticos, and had for his badge a silver 
ink-horn (KoXafjidpi) hanging on his belt. In some cases the 
second in command was an "adopted son" {ifwxovio^). The 
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Armatoloi acted under the orders of the Governor (Vali) in 
whose province (Vilayet) they resided, or, in the absence of 
a Governor, under those of his deputy (Moosselim) and of 
the native notables of the district (irpoccrrol or Sry/Lwycporrc? 
"aldermen"). 

The Klephts (KX€<^at) were bands of men who refused to 
recognize the Turkish authority on any conditions. Their 
name seems to have originally been given to them as a term of 
reproach, but it afterwards lost its bad signification and the 
Klephts came to be as proud of the appellation of " Brigands" 
as the Dutch Republicans were of that of " Beggars " (Gueux), 
and assumed it as the usual name of their profession. In any 
case, it seems to point to the origin of the class. It is con- 
ceivable that bands of lawless men, when joined by those who 
were forced to fly from oppression, gradually changed their 
character and directed their energies rather to the protection 
than to the pillage of their neighbours. With the Turks, of 
course, truce was out of the question, and a Klepht would 
never miss an opportunity of working retribution on the 
tjnrannical Agha and despoiling him of the wealth which he 
had wrung out of his unfortunate subjects. Their acts of 
violence were not unfrequently, however, directed against the 
Greeks themselves, but there is every reason to suppose that 
in most of those cases the victims were individuals who carried 
their submission to the Turkish authorities to a criminal 
extent by imitating their masters' methods of money-making, 
or who had otherwise made themselves objectionable to their 
free fellow-countrymen. 
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12 I. HISTORIC BALLADS. 

The constitution of the Klephts was identical with that of 
the Armatoloi. But, instead of living in the plains, they had 
their holds (Xi/xcpia) among the mountains, whence they 
attacked from time to time the Turks in the lowlands or those 
of their compatriots who cringed to them. The rocky districts 
which they occupied were denominated "Villages of the 
Klephts" (KX€<^Tox<«)pta). There was no outward difference 
between the Klephts and the Armatoloi, with the exception 
that the former carried a rope twisted round their waists and 
intended for their prisoners, and the two classes were otherwise 
apt to mix and exchange characters. 

The Armatoloi originated, as was stated above, in the 
desire of the Turkish government to effect a compromise by 
appointing a gmd<x/rmerie acceptable to the population. But 
whenever the Sultan felt strong enough, he did not hesitate to 
deprive them of their privileges and try to establish a Turkish 
or Albanian militia in their stead. On such occasions the 
Armatoloi would quit the plains and join the Klephts in the 
highlands, until they forced the local Governor to withdraw his 
foreign forces. 

On the other hand, bands of Klephts would sometimes 
consent to leave their dens and accept the office of Armatoloi 
in the villages. These were distinguished by the epithet of 
" tame " Klephts (rjfjLcpoi), and the act of rehabilitation was 
known as " doing homage " (trpoa-Kwrfa-is). Those who re- 
mained in the condition of outlaws were then denominated 
"savage" Klephts (aypioi). It is therefore obvious that we 
cannot draw the line between the Armatoloi and Klephts 
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distinctly. The Annatolos of to-day might be the Klepht of 
to-morrow, and vice versa. 

The Klephts did not always live in their mountain holds. 
As soon as the snows and the wild beasts made the mountains 
untenable, they used to descend to the plains and spend the 
winter by their own firesides as peacefully as if they had never 
seen a battle. The Turks were generally afraid to make 
indiscreet inquiries, and the villagers were too patriotic to 
betray their champions. Some of them, to make assurance 
doubly sure, used to cross the sea and join their friends in the 
Ionian islands*, then under British protection, and the sight of 
a renowned Klepht strutting along the streets of Corfu or 
sipping his coflfee in a cc^e on the quay, " the observed of all 
observers," was not uncommon. These facts show that, 
although the Klephts spent a considerable part of their exist- 
ence dealing and receiving hard blows, they were not by any 
means a savage or unsociable race of men. The time which 
they could spare from fighting or from their martial exercises 
and sports they employed in singing "the glories of the 
heroes " of old, or in dancing, thus afi*ording a vivid parallel 
to the Homeric warrior whom the ambassadors of the " King 
of men " found 

<f>p€va T€pTr6fji€Vov tjiopfiiyyi XiyeuQ^, 

1 When the English took possession of Zante, in 1810, they enlisted 
the services of one of these renowned chiefs, Theodore Kolokotrones, at 
a high pay. He entered the English service first as a captain and was 
subsequently promoted to the rank of major. (See Finlay's History of 
Greece, vol. vi. p. 157.) 

3 II 9. 186. 
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All accounts agree in describing the Klepht not only as 
a man of extraordinary valour, skill, swiftness of foot and 
almost supernatural powers of endurance, but also as a person 
susceptible to the tenderest emotions : pious, loyal to his 
chief and comrades, merciful towards the weak and poor, and 
scrupulously respectful, if not punctiliously polite, towards the 
fair sex. With regard to this last quality there are instances 
on record of a band sentencing their own chief to death for 
having oflfered an insult to a female prisoner. This trait of 
chivalry recalls to mind a custom of theirs not unknown to the 
knights of Western Europe. I am referring to the curious 
ceremony of " fraternization." The Klephts often entered into 
contracts of brotherly love with one another, which they sealed 
with a few drops of blood extracted from the right arms of the 
future " brethren," and mixed on the blade of a sabre blessed 
by the priest. The two men were henceforth known as 
** Brothers by the Cross " (STavpaScX^^ot), ^.nd were bound to 
defend and assist each other, even with their lives if necessary. 
This bond was generally considered as stronger than the natural 
ties of blood. 

From this account it will be seen that the Klephts re- 
tained nothing but the name of '* brigands," and were in fact 
one of those classes of men to whom Greece owes, to a great 
extent, the preservation of her nationality and religion and 
the enjoyment of a certain degree of internal liberty during 
the unhappy centuries which elapsed from the downfall of 
the Byzantine empire to the establishment of the Hellenic 
kingdom. 
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I. KITSOS' MOTHER. 

The subject of this first poem is the capture of Kitsos, 
a famous Klepht who flourished in the eariy part of the 
eighteenth century. The scene of his exploits lay in Thessaly, 
probably in the immediate neighbourhood of Mount Oeta, 
vaguely mentioned in the piece as Klephtochoria (Klephts' 
villages). The commonly held view with regard to the Klephts' 
life is that each band lived separately under its chief (Ka7r€Tai/os), 
in complete isolation from the rest But the interesting allusions 
to a Council or Congress {trvvohos) and twelve Presidencies 
(ScoScKa Upiordro) in the song (1. 5) seem to point to some sort 
of Union, permanent or periodical. In either case it is a 
curious parallel to the Amphictyonic assemblies which existed 
in ancient Greece. 

The place of the poem's composition is supposed to be 
Agrapha, and its date 1750 — 1760. Passow gives another 
version (No. 26) difi*ering from the present one in several 
important points, especially in the omission of the two re- 
markable lines at the end, which contain a sentiment worthy 
of a Spartan mother in Sparta's best days. Its form, like that 
of most productions of this class, is semi-dramatic, the various 
characters speaking in their own persons and entirely conceal- 
ing the author's individuality. 
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H MANA TOT KIT20T. 

TOT TLlraov fidva ^xdOovvrav dvrUpv '9 to Trordfii, 
Kal TO iroTdfii ^fiaXtove koI to *7r€Tpo^o\ov<T€' 
" IloTdfjLL, ycd \Ly6aT€yjt€, yid xdfie ^Xiyo Vto"©. 
©eXft) vd irepda avTiirepa, nrep '9 Ta KX€(j)T0'xa>pf'O,, 
'ncS^oui/ oi K\€<l>TaL{^) <TvvoSo\ Ta ScoSexa UptoTaraJ* 5 
'2 Tov Spofwv oirov ^TT'^yaivCf '9 tov Spofio* VoO ^irrjyalveL 
*'Tpi<TK€L TOV TLiTaov opnrpoaOd '9 Ta aLSepa Befiivov 
^lKlol tov ^irriyaivav ^fiirpoaOd koX irevTaKoaioi ^iriao), 
K' ^ fidva TOV TOV ikeye, k rj fidva tov tov Xiyei,* 

"K6T<70, TTOV Ta%€49 T ap/JLaTUy TTOV Ta%€49 Ta Taa- 
mpd^ia;" 10 

"Mai/a ^ovpX'i], pAva \ov\ijy p,dva ^^efivaXvap^ivrj ! 
Mdva, 'Sei; K\ai\ Ta vedTa p,0Vy 'Sei/ kXaV<; ttjv Xe^evTia 

M-ov Kkat^^ Taprjp^ t app^aTa Tciprjp^ rd TaaTTpd^ca;" 
*^Kd\\La, KtTO"o, vd *j(^dvovaaVf vd \av€<i to K€<f)d\c, 
Hapd vd %a<7i79 t app^Ta Ta TraTpvKoSopiva," 15 
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KITSOS' MOTHER. 



TZITSOS' mother sat facing the river. She scolded the 
-^^ stream and pelted it with stones : — 

" river," said she, " either make thy stream less or turn 
back for awhile. I wish to cross over — to go to the villages of 
the Klephts, where the Klephts hold a meeting, where their 
twelve chief-quarters lie." 

On the way, while she was walking, while she is going her 
way, she finds Kitsos before her, bound with iron fetters. A 
thousand men led him in front and five hundred followed 
behind. His mother said to him, his mother says to him : — 

"Kitsos, where are thine arms? Where are thy knee- 
plates ?" 

" My insane mother, mother mad, mother with no brains ! 
Wilt thou not weep for my youth, my youthful valour, but 
dost thou weep for the wretched arms, the wretched knee- 
plates ?" 

*"Twere better, my Kitsos, to have perished thyself, to 
have lost thy head, than to lose the arms left to thee by thy 
fathers!" 



2—2 
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11. ANDRITSOS' MOTHER. 



The name of Kapetan Andritsos or Androutsos (father of 
Odysseus Androutsos, the famous hero of the Greek War of 
Independence) is perhaps the most celebrated in modern 
Greek popular poetry. He was born at Livadia, of an old 
family of Armatoloi, and early assumed the title of chief. His 
independence of character, however, soon drew upon him the 
suspicions of the Turkish authorities, and he was compelled to 
fly to the mountains and lead the life of a Klepht. 

At the outbreak of the unfortunate insurrection of 1770, 
Andritsos eagerly joined the insurgents. The lamentable con- 
sequences of that attempt which followed the departure of the 
Russians (whose presence and promises were to a great extent 
responsible for the rising) are recorded in History. The Pelo- 
ponnesus was inundated by thousands of Turco-Albanians, 
who carried fire and sword from one end of the country to the 
other, sparing neither sex nor age, respecting neither the 
privacy of the hearth nor the holiness of the sanctuary. 
Andritsos found himself confronted by these savage hordes. 
He fought bravely, and, in spite of incredible odds, succeeded 
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in repulsing the Turks. But the enemy, though beaten, con- 
tinued to harass his retreat, and at last forced him to take 
refuge in the Mega Monasteri, on the southern coast of the 
Corinthian Gulf. There Andritsos was surrounded by a force 
with which his small band of worn-out pallikars seemed ill 
prepared to cope. It is this desperate situation and the 
prowess with which Andritsos extricated himself from it that 
form the subject of the present ballad. (Cf. Passow, Nos. 
34, 35.) 
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H MANA TOT ANAPIT20T. 

TIN OS fJuavovXa dXifierai; T/1/09 fJ^vovXa kXxiUl; 

T' ^AvSpCraov fidva OXi^erai, r ^ AvSpiraov fidva xXaUiy 

'OiroS'X^eL utov9 dpfjutrayXoif^i xal Kaireravapeov^. 

Me tA ^ovva ifjbdk&ve, fjue rd ^ovvd fiaXwvev 

"Boui/a, vd firjiy) dvdijarjre! AevBpa, vd ^7jpav0rJT€ ! 5 

Kal <T€h, KOpri{T)(Tia toO AaSiov, vd fiavpoKJyopeOrjre. 

'rTere xal rrj^ ^ AvipLraaiva^; t^9 veoiravSpe fjuivrj^; 

Nd fir){v) dXkd^ri tt/* Kafiirprf xal fidXrj rd XafjuTTpd tt)^' 

'lar *AvSpcTao(i ^KXeiaOrfKe '9 to Miya MovaaTrjpi, 

^epovv ToirC dir rrjv "Eyp^Tro', Kavovia Trj<i daXd<T<T7)<:, 10 

Kal avT09 erptoye k eirive fiia '9 to M-ovaarripi, 

K' €aTpi(f)€ TO fiovaraKL rov, /cXaydec /cal rd fjuiXXia rov • 

* Mavpo* fiovardfcv pH k €^fjLOp(j)o\ xal ^(jypvSca p^ov ypap,- 

p,€vay 
Kal TToSapaxta pu ^yXrjyopa nrore purj ^vrpoTrvaaOrjre.* 
Td TraXXrjKapta '^oii/afe', rd TraXXrjKapta Kpd^ei* 15 

'Hov V^€ iraXXrjKapLa puov, d^ia kC dvSp€i(opL€va ; 
Ttd ffio-Ve oXoL rd (nraOia koX ^nrdpre rd rov^eKia^ 
Tvovpovai \d vd Kapucop^e ^iro pueaa vd hLa^ovpbe\ 
Na 'Sow T ^AvSpovTaov to airadX koX vd t opuoXoyijaovv, 
Na xXdyftovv k y %ai/oi;/Ltt<7o-a4(9) '9 rd puavpa (jyope- 

pbevaiyi), 10 
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ANDRITSOS' MOTHER. 



TI7H0SE dear mother is moiiming ? Whose poor mother 
^^ is weeping? 

'Tis the mother of Andritsos that is mourning, 'tis the 
mother of Andritsos that is weeping — she who has warriors 
and chiefs for her sons. 

She quarrelled with the mountains, with the mountains 
she quarrels : — 

"Mountains, may ye never bring forth flowers. Trees, 
may ye fade and die. And you, maids of Dadi, dress your- 
selves in black; go and bid his new-wed wife also not to 
change on Easter-Day, nor put on her holiday attire. For 
Andritsos is shut up in the Great Monastery. They bring 
guns from Euripos, cannon from the sea, while he ate and 
drank inside the Monastery, and twirled his whiskers and 
dressed his hair sa3ring : — *My dear black moustache and 
pretty, my well-curved eyebrows, my swift little feet, may you 
never be disgraced!' 

'' He called to his pallikars, his pallikars he summons : 
* Where are you, my lads, my worthy brave lads ? Come, gird 
on your sabres, all of you, and take your muskets. Let us 
sally forth ; let us cut our way through, that they may see 
Andritsos' sabre and acknowledge its strength, and that the 
Turkish dames may weep arrayed in black weeds.'" 
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III. THE MOTHER OF THE LAZAIOI. 



This ballad, like the two preceding ones, deals with the 
lamentations of a mother. Her sons had left their mountain 
dens for the sea, driven to it by the persecutions of Ali Pasha, 
the notorious satrap of Jannina, immortalized by B3rron in 
a well-known passage in Childe Ha/rold. I take the liberty to 
quote it at length, as it forms the best justification for the old 
lady's rather vigorous imprecations on the cruel and treacherous 
tyrant. It runs as follows : — 

And onwards did his further journey take 
To greet Albania's chief, whose dread command 
Is lawless law; for with a bloody hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold : 
Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
Hurl their defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold. 

(Canto II. 47.) 

The Lazaioi with their followers were one of these 
*' daring mountain-bands," and in this poem they are severely 
blamed by their mother for having quitted their "rocky hold." 
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It is interesting to note here how accurately Lord Bjnron 
prophesied Ali's fate in these lines : — 

Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal span, 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began. 

(ib. Canto n. 63.) 

The date of the piece may be approximately fixed as 1810 
— 1815 : — Ali Pasha was assassinated in 1822. Its place of 
composition is the neighbourhood of Mount Olympus. Com- 
pare a similar poem in Passow (No. 123). 
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H MANA TUN AAZAIIIN. 

'2E KOp^<l>ofiovvt ^KaOovfiovVy fJiavpo<;, arypvirvia-fiivo^:, 
M^ TO TOV<l>€Ki \ TO irXcvpo KoX TO awaOl ^^(oafievo<;. 
K' e/ceZ 7rpo9 Th 'Xjapa/^fiaTa, k i/cet irpo^ tt^v av^ovKa 
BXeTTft) Tov T^Xto Va5^(7)aM/e KaX ^pvacDve Tal^; pa/xjoii<;. 
K' €/C€A VoO SiaXoyi^ovfiovv '9(e) ttovo Xifjuep* vet ^Trdrya), 5 
'A/couG) fila ylriX'n (f>a)v^\ yvvaifceia fivpoXoyta' 
^Htuv fj K.a7r€Tdvi<Taa, 17 fjuava twv Ka^aitoV 
'2 eva Xo^iSi ^Kadovvrap, ^^iirXeya tcl fMaXXla T179, 
^MvpoXoyovae k eXeyCy fjuvpoXoydev xal Xeyei' 
"Tid iravaTe ^Xiyo tt)^ <f>tovrj\ drjBovca tov ^EXvfiirov, 10 
Kal 0"€A9 TrXaTavi^a (jyovvTcoTci, '^6to9 vd fiapavOrjre. 
Ti ^ovpXafidSa, fipe iraiSlay ad^ fiXOe '9 to K€(j)dXiy 
K/' d<l>rj(TaT€ TOP '^EXvfi7ro\ to iraTpiKO aa^ k6Xi, 
'la vd irXavdaTe '9 to' ^yiaX6\ fiea '9 Ta TraXrjoKatKLa ; 
KafjidpL T(ov dp/jbaTG>Xwv 6 *'EXvfi7r6^ fia^ elvav 15 

^FtKct XeovTdpia xdOovvTai, ixet Oripia ^mXevovv. 
^Avddrffjbd <r\ *AXrj Tlaaa-d, aKvXl (fyapfiaxoD/jbivo' ! 
^yiipa Kal vv')(Ta /cvvrfya<; TOU9 fiavpov<; rot) 9 Aa^alov<;. 
Na axday^, ^pk nraXrjoTovpKe Kal aif TraXrjap^aviTrj. 
'2 T0U9 TovpKov<: oi dpfjuaTODXol ttotc ^B^v irpoaxwovaL 20 
KaTapa vd 'x^re, 'iraiBia, Ta adfiaTa firj Xvoiaovv, 
^'Oao vd f^re, tt^v TovpKia vd fjurj rrjv irpoaKwaTe" 
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THE MOTHER OF THE LAZAIOI. 

T WAS sitting on a mountain-crest, weary and worn with 
-*■ sleeplessness, with my musket by my side, and girt with 
my sabre. And there, towards daybreak, towards early mom, 
I see the sun come out and paint the mountain ridges golden. 

While I was reflecting to which stronghold should I betake 
myself, I hear a shrill voice — a feminine lamentation : it was 
the Chieftain's wife, the mother of the Lazaioi. She was 
resting on a hill, with her hair dishevelled. 

She cried and said, she cries and says : — 

"Hold! stop your songs for awhile, ye nightingales of 
Olympus, and ye blooming plane-trees, may ye fade this year! 

" What madness seized you, my boys, to forsake Olympus, 
your paternal hold, in order to wander along the sea-coast in 
wretched ships ? Our Olympus is the pride of the Armatoloi : 
There lions live, there wild beasts have their lairs. 

" Curses on thee, Ali Pasha, venomous cur ! Day and 
night thou huntest the hapless Lazaioi. Perdition on thee, 
wretched Turk, and on thee, wretched Albanian. To the 
Turks the Armatoloi never bend knee. 

" Cursed be ye, my boys, may your bodies never decompose 
in the grave, if, while you live, you bow to Turkish power." 
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IV. NIKO TZARAS. 

Niko Tzaras, the hero of the following ballad, was a 
renowned chief who lived into the beginning of the present 
century. He was a native of Elassona (the ancient 'OXooo-o-wv) 
in Thessaly, and came from an old stock of Klephts. He 
had received a much more careful education than fell to the 
lot of most men of his calling, under the tuition of a monk 
of a neighbouring convent, when a family catastrophe forced 
him to exchange the studious seclusion of the monastery for 
the stormy life of the mountains, and determined the course 
of his future career. 

His father, Tzaras, had made himself objectionable to the 
Turkish authorities. The Vali of the province, in pursuance 
of the familiar policy which has become proverbial, attempted 
to get rid of him by assassination. By means of an ingenious 
stratagem Tzaras managed to escape and, followed by his 
three sons and a few attendants, he gained the highlands. 

Niko was the eldest of these sons, and so it was that he 
was compelled to give up the study of Homer and, instead of 
reading of "the glories of heroes," he henceforth tried to imitate 
them. He threw himself heart and soul into this new life and, 
on his father's death, he succeeded him as chief of the band. 
He soon distinguished himself above all the Klephts of Mount 
Ol3niipus. His whole life is an uninterrupted series of more or 
less bold enterprises against the Turks, his hereditary foes. 

The present poem deals with an expedition into Macedonia 
which our hero undertook in 1805. It appears that his 
intention was to join Prince Hjrpsilantis, then governor of 
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Moldavia, a province which forms part of the modern kingdom 
of Roumania. But on crossing the Thessalian mountains he 
found the Turks prepared to receive him. Nevertheless, he 
succeeded in eluding them up to the banks of the Kara-soo 
(lit. * Black-water,' the Turkish name for the ancient Srpv/Kov). 
It was on attempting to cross this river by the bridge of 
Pravi, — a town on the opposite bank, — that he fell in with 
a Turkish force, ten times as large as his own band, which 
consisted of three hundred pallikars. 

He took up his station on a hill, where he was immediately 
surrounded by the superior numbers of the enemy. On that 
spot, destitute of all means of subsistence, he and his three 
hundred brave lads held out for three days and nights, resist- 
ing the attacks of the Turks. On the close of the third day 
they found themselves exhausted with hunger and thirst, and 
short of ammunition. Their state seemed hopeless : surrender- 
ing was, of course, out of the question. The only alternative 
was to cut their way through the ranks of the enemy or perish 
in the attempt, and Niko Tzaras decided to take this desperate 
course. The ballad ends with his exhortation to his fellow- 
warriors and with a short description of their brilliant success. 

Want of space does not allow me to follow the hero on 
his subsequent wanderings. The curious reader can find a full 
and graphic account of the story in Fauriel (Vol. i. p. 180 foil.), 
to whom I am indebted for a considerable part of my informa- 
tion on the subject. It may also be interesting to compare my 
text with Nos. 77-82 in Passow, which deal with this and other 
incidents of Niko Tzaras' eventful career. 
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O NIKO TZAPA2. 

"ENA irovXaKL *^€fi(y)avv€ ^iro fiiaa Vo tt)' BippoLa, 

'Vd'xrj* '9(6) paxv 'Jrepirareiy Xvfjuepc '^(e) XifiepL, 

K' oi KhA^Taiisi) TO ipa>Ta{y)av, k oi K\A(\>TaL{<;) to 

^pcoTOvaav 
"HovkoKL, irov0€v ep^eaai icaX irovae KaTai^alvei^ ;** 
''^Aird Trf Bippoi^a lp)(pfjLaL, '9 t ^ Ay pa<l>a KaTai^aiv(0' 5 
TTa'cr) va ^vp& TO NtKo\6\ va {<T)fiL^o) to XTa/JLCLTrf, 
Na Vc3 Tci ')(aip€TrjfiaTa airo top Nt/co T^dpa, 
Tpe?9 ^fJL€pa{i)^ Kafjuvei TroXe/^o', Tpe?9 ^fi€pa{t)^ xal Tpel<; 

^V%Ta(t)9. 

Tlepa '9 TO Srfpo\€L^aSo^ '9 tou9 irdyov^ xal '9 ra j^^oi/^a. 
* ' A/coOo-Ve, TraWrjxdpia fMOv/ {jxovd^^ 6 ^i/co Tfapa9, 10 
*Ba\V€ TaeKiKL '9 r^i' xapSia Koi aiSepa '9 Ta iroSta, 
Kal ^irdpWe Ta Tov(f>€Kia 0"a9, ^^{y)d\\€ kol Ta air ad La <Ta<;, 
Tiovpovai \ct va Kdfia}fi€\ va (f>6d<r€0fjb€ '9 to Ilpd^i, 
Ttjv oKvao vd K6yjt(i)fi€\ Kal nripa vd pi'^Oovfie*, 
Zep^la fiepia t6v iroTa^io vd ^irdptofie , TracSia fJLov, 15 
Na ^vpovfie tcl Aa^oirovXa, tov KaireTav AafiirpdKti' 
Eu^u9 yvovpovav exafjuav k €(j)0a<Tav '9 to y€(j)vpi, 
Kal fjL€ TO iafiaaicl airaOl 6 Nt/co T^dpa<i fc6(j)T€i 
Trfv oKvao tov y€(f)vpiov, xal Sid^rj/cav dvTLKpv" 
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NIKO TZARAS. 

A LITTLE bird was coining out of Berroia. It hopped from 
•^" hill to hill, from hold to hold, and the Klephts questioned 
it and the Klephts asked : — 

'* Little bird, whence comest and whither descendest thou?" 

"From Berroia I come, to Agrapha I descend. I am going 
to find Nikolo, to meet Stamati, in order to salute them from 
Niko Tzaras' part. He has been fighting for three days — 
three days and three nights, yonder at Xerolivado, amidst the 
frost and snow. 

"'Hark ye, my lads,' cried Niko Tzaras. Tut steel on 
your hearts and iron on your feet; take your muskets and 
draw your swords, that we may sally forth and reach Pravi ; 
that we may break the chain and throw ourselves beyond. 
Let us take the left bank of the river, my lads, in order to 
meet the sons of Lazo, and Eapetan Lampraki.' 

*' They forthwith rushed on and reached the bridge, and 
Niko Tzaras cut the chain of the bridge with his damask steel, 
and so they gained the other side." 
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V. KAPETAN FLOROS. 

The theme of the following ballad is an episode in a 
Klepht's domestic life. Kapetan Floros, the hero, ventures 
to his village home at dead of night, wounded. He finds 
his wife fast asleep and very tenderly awakes her, and asks 
her to bind up his wounds. While engaged in this task, 
she, like a true wife, cannot help availing herself of an oppor- 
tunity to score off her lord. She reminds him of her advice 
to remain in his secure retreat in the highlands — the only 
dwelling fit for a fi'ee B^lepht — and points to the consequences 
of his disregard of her warning. 

It is a pretty little poem and interesting, as it enables 
us to catch a glimpse of the Klepht's private life. It presents 
in very strong light the sentiments of pride and resignation 
with which a wife regarded her husband's dangerous but noble 
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career. The Klepht's fame is dearer to her even than his 
presence. 

No. 66 in Passow may be compared with this piece in 
point of style, although it deals with an entirely different 
adventure. 
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O KAHETAN 4>AnP02. 

KOIMAT* ^ Kairerdvccrcra /lia '9 rov jSaOifV rbv virvo, 

Tid if>ipTe fiocrxoKcipvBa vh rifv ireTpo^dki^crci}^ 

K* ?cr©9 T^i/ ^irdpy fJLvpcoSia koI Oikei vh ^ ^VTrvrjarrj. 

" 'SuTTi/a, fuop* KaTreravtarcra, *^virva xal firj(v) Kocfjuacrai. 

*Sv7ri/a V dvayfry^ to Kcpl v dvd'^^ to Xxryydpc 5 

Na ^hovyi^ Tat9 XafiwfiaTiai^ irov yH t')(pvv Xa^wiikvo T 

"^Aev a elira, ^\<3p6 /ju, fiia {f)opd*, 'S^i/ cr' elTra Tp€?9 

/cat irivre, 
* KaXd ^arac, 4>Xc3po, '9 Ta ^ovvd, /ca\d ^crat, '9 to Xifiipi,, 
Kal cru 'Sei/ d(f)i]Kpdar0i]/C€^ t)}? yvvacKO^ rh Xoyui, 
Ti \d\€V€^, ri ^yvp€V€^ /lia '9 toS AaBiov rov /cd/jbird* ; 10 
'2 Toi/ Kdyi»iro aickd^oi /cdOovrai *7rov irpoaKvvovv roif^ 

Tovp/cov^y 
Kal '9 Ta fiovvd dpfiarooikoi, dpfiarcoKol koI K\€(l>Tai(^). 
*r^a ^€p*T€ fiov Xiv67ravo\ vd heaco ral^ irXrjyai^ rov* 
Ki dv Bdxr 6 de6<i k tf Ilavafyia vd Idvovv y ifKnfjyaH^) crov 
M^i/) a<rTo;^a9 Trjv opfirfveia, rrj^ yvvaiKO^ rd \67ta." 15 
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KAPETAN FLOROS. 

^HE Ghiefbainess is sunk in deep sleep. Gome, bring me 
"^ some nutmegs that I may throw at her: perchance she 
will heed them and wake up. 

"Wake up, Chieftainess, wake up and do not sleep. 
Wake up and light a candle, light a lamp, that we may see 
the wounds which they have wounded me." 

"Did I not tell thee, my Floros, once ; did I not tell thee 
three and five times : 'Thou art well, my Floros, on the 
mountains, thou art well in thy hold'? But thou didst not 
listen to the words of a woman. 

"What didst thou seek; what didst thou look for in the 
plain of Dadi? In the plains dwell slaves who bow to the 
Turks, and on the mountains Armatoloi; Armatoloi and 
Elephts. 'Come, fetch me some linen, that I may bind up 
his wounds.' And, if God will and the Virgin Mary grant that 
thy wounds heal, forget not thy wife's advice ; forget not her 
words." 



3—2 
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VI. KAPETAN lOTIS. 

This ballad seems to be made up of two distinct pieces 
which are given separately by Fauriel (xxiii. and xxiv.) ; one 
under the name of lotis, and the other under that of Sterios 
(see also Passow, Nos. 117 — 119). Unless, indeed, those two 
are fragments of the present copy. The latter, however, differs 
considerably from the above and contains numerous features 
of its own. 

Its date may be fixed, from internal evidence, as about 1790. 
It was a few years before that period that "the passes fell into 
the hands of the Albanians." In other words, Ali Pasha, the 
already famous satrap of Albania, had purchased from the 
government the title of Dervendgi-Bashiy or Provost of high- 
ways, in Thessaly, which up to that time had been under 
the control of the Armatoloi. The latter were consequently 
forced to take to the mountains and join the Klephts. lotis 
(short for Panaghiotis) was one of them. 
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The poem may be considered as one of the best of its 
kind. Its style is vigorous, straightforward and picturesque, 
while a touching note of melancholy, which mingles with its 
general high-minded tone, adds new beauty to the pride of the 
sentiments which it expresses. There can be little doubt that 
its unknown author was a highlander. 
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O KAHETAN IOTH2. 

"TI arvWoyuia'ai, ^Icorrj fiov; tL jSd^ei^ fi€ to* vov crov ; 
To7ro9 ^ihf elvai *La /cXe^r/a', ki* ovSe 't' apfiaTcoikUi. 
Tl T^ VT€ previa ^TovpKc^aVy ra ^irfjpav ^ ApfiaviTai{^)" 
" Kt' av rd vrep/Sivia ^TOvpKc^av^ kC dpfuiTcoXol ^Sev elvai, 
'O '1(0X179 elvai, ^(ovravo^, tov9 Tovp/cov^ 'Sei/ ^ofiarai* 5 
O<ro' ')(LOvU^oxnf rd fiovvd ic oi Kaiiiroi irpaaivi^ovv, 
Tou9 TovpKOV^ 'Sei/ tou9 cr/ctd^ofiaif '9 to' vov* /jlov 'Sev 

Toif^ ^dvco, 
'Ila'/i-e vd \i/jL€pid<T€Ofi€\ oirov (fxoXed^ovv \v/coi, 
'S Tat9 xcj)pa49 crxXd^oi /cddomaL, '9 to 1)9 Toi;p/coi;9 

ipyarevovv, 
K' €^9 Ta ^ovvh KK€if>r6'irov\a fie to airaOX '9 to Xept." 10 
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KAPETAN lOTIS. 

"TTTHAT art thou meditating, my lotis? What art thou 
' ^ revolving in thy mind ? There is no longer room for 
a Elepht's or for an Armatolos' career. For the passes have 
surrendered to the Turk; the Albanians have seized them." 

"Even though the passes have surrendered, and there are 
no more Armatoloi, lotis is still living, and is not afraid of 
the Turks. So long as there falls snow on the mountains, and 
on thd plains grows grass, I fear not the* Turks, I heed them 
not. Come, let us go and take up our abodes where the 
wolves have their lairs. In the plains live slaves who serve 
the Turks ; on the mountains dwell the sons of Klephts with 
sword in hand." 
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VII. KAPETAN TSOLKAS. 

This poem is distinguished by a remarkable feature: it 
contains the date of the events which fonn its theme (1. 28). 
In 1760 Kapetan Tsolkas fought an important battle with the 
Turks in Epirus, and unfortunately this is the only thing that 
we know concerning his life (cf. Passow, Nos. 182, 183). 

From the poem we gather that he possessed in an eminent 
degree all the qualities of a t3rpical Klepht: he was brave, 
enduring, and fleet-footed. His hatred of the Turks was only 
equalled by his contempt for them. This is vividly expressed 
in the ballad by the way in which he receives the report of 
their overwhelming force. His self-confidence is communi- 
cated to his followers, and their noble trust in their chief is 
rewarded and justified by a brilliant victory over the enemy. 

The poem is a splendid specimen of the terse and fi-esh 
style which forms the most striking characteristic of modem 
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Greek heroic poetry. The dramatic element is not wanting, 
but it does not obscure the epic tone of the piece. Its 
frequent repetitions, which serve as ballast to the impetuous 
movement of the verse, remind us strongly of Homer. 
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O KAnETAN T20AKA2. 

TPABA, depa, Bpoaepd' rpdfia ')(aii7fK<oiieva, 
^Ih vd Bpoaiarji^ rd TrcuSla, top TaoXxa Kwirerdvo, 
'IIoS TToXefideL KaTaKafnrrj^ xal KcUerai *? rov ffKid 
A^;^ai9 yjrcofJLi, Stj^©? V€p6\ Six^^ K&va psmdri, 
JlovKdKL ^irarjae k SKarae '9 tov TaroKxa to XipMpL 5 
Kt* ovie '\aXo5cre V^i/ irovXl, V^i/ oka rd irovXaKia, 
M.6v6* *\aXovar€ k IXeye /m dvOpdyrnvrf ^wviraa* 
" '^rjKOV, TcrokKa, vd <f)vya)fjL€\ arijKov, TaoXxa, vd *irafi€\ 
IIoW^ TovpKia fia^ V\a#CG)<re, xal 0ik* vd fm^; arKOTfoa-r)" 
Kt 6 TaoXxa^ *)(a/jboy€\aa€, t6 ttoBv tov arrpa/Sdvec, 10 
Kal crrpi^ei to fjuovaTdKi tov, xXfoOei xal rd fbaWla tov. 
"T^ XeV, TV \€*9, irovKaKi fiov, fiaop^ ^afievoTrovXi! 
'^Oa elv 6 TaokKa^ ^(ovTavo^ tov^ Toijpxov^ ^Sev ^o/SaTai^ 
Kt' dfjL€Tpi]Toc, irovXaKi fjuov, A9 *irav vdXOovv zeal aXkoc" 
Td TraXkrjKapca '^i/a^6, *9 Td TraXKrjKapia Xeyei,* 15 
**Tlov *cr0€y iraXXrjKapia fiov a^ia kC dvBpeifOfiiva ; 
*AydXi dydXia pi^yeTe, iraiSia fiov, Td Tov<f>€Kia, 
Tl (fa6/}69 fia^ lpx€Tai dir Td fiovvd t^9 Tovpa^, 
Ma9 orTiXXovv ol irpayToyepoi, 6 ^rjfw<i zeal 6 K<o*o^a9." 
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KAPETAN TSOLKAS. 

T>LOW, breeze, coolly; blow gentle and low, to cool the 
-^ lads, and chieftain Tsolkas who is fighting in the plains 
below and is scorched by the sun, without bread, without 
water, without any succour. 

A little bird went and sat on Tsolkas' hold. It did not 
sing like a bird — as all little birds sing ; but spoke and said 
in human voice : — 

" Rise, Tsolkas, and let us flee. Rise, Tsolkas, and let ,us go. 
For many are the Turks who overwhelm us and wish to 
kiU us." 

Tsolkas smiled. He crosses his legs and twirls his moustache, 
dressing his hair at the same time : — 

"What say est thou; what sayest thou, my little bird; 
silly bird ! So long as Tsolkas lives, he is not afraid of 
the Turks : even if they are numberless, my little bird, let as 
many more come." 

He called to his pallikars, to the pallikars he speaks : — 
"Where are you, my worthy brave lads? Slowly fire, slowly, 
my boys, your muskets ; for provisions are coming to us from 
the mountains of Ghoura : they are sent by the notables 
Demos and Kostas." 
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Ki avTol TOP diroKpLvovTaL kC dvrCKoyia rod hivovv 20 
"Tfc ir6\€fw^ va KCLfKDiiet fipe TcroX/ra KaTrerai/e, 
'S T ^AX(ovapiov rd /cd^fjuiTa, '9 t' Avyovarrov rd \L07rvp1a ; 
'11' avayjrap rd TOv<f>€/cia fia^y ^iev Tpoyyovv to p^irapovTi ; " 
Kfc' o TcroX/ca? i^ea-TrdOioae, Kpd^ei rd TraWrjKapia' 
"Tpa^are okoi rd criraOLa, Koi irepa vh Si,afiovfi€\ 25 
Na fiddovv 7roX€69 koX x^P^^ '^^^ TcroX/ca KaTrerdvov, 
To TTcS? auT09 ^TroXe/jurfae /juk rpei^ ;^4X4aSa(4)9 TovpKov^ 
'2 ra ;^fcX4a ')(p6via rov ^piarov /cat '9 ra ^irraKoaui 

'2 T 'AXcDvapLOV rd Kafiara, '9 t Avyovarov rd \i07rvpta" 
Tp€?9 *fji€pa{i)<; Kd/jLV€i nroKefw^ rpet^ *fi€pa{L)<; Koi rpel^ 
vvxra(i)^, 30 

A/;^6)9 '^ct)/tA, S^x®? i/epo', St^®^ /cSi/a fievrdri, 
"Mia dir tov9 Tovp/cov^ Scd^rj/ce /i oXa rd TraXXrj/cdpia, 
*Xdv TO ^^€(f)T€pi ^Trira^e *ylrrjXd '9 ra Kop^ (f>ofiovvca. 
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They answer and return to him reply: — 

"How can we continue the war, Kapetan Tsolkas, in 
the burning heat of July, under the scorching sun of August ? 
While our muskets are on fire and cannot take in the powder ?" 

Then Tsolkas drew his sword and called to his pallikars : — 

"Draw, all of you, your sabres, and let us pass across, that 
both towns and villages may hear of Kapetan Tsolkas : how 
he fought with three thousand Turks in the j^ear of our Lord 
seventeen hundred and sixty, in the burning days of July, 
under the scorching sun of August." 

For three days he wages war ; three days and as many 
nights, without bread, without water, without any succour. 
Through the midst of the Turks he passed with all his 
pallikars, and like a falcon he flew high up to the mountain- 
crests. 
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VIIL THE THREE CHIEFS. 

The three chiefs who form, so to speak, the dramatis 
personae of the present piece, were no doubt renowned among 
their contemporaries. To the modem editor, however, their 
very names are scarcely known except through this document. 
Of all their exploits time has only spared the one recounted 
in the following ballad : 

The scene is presumably Thessaly, and its time the be- 
ginning of the present century. The poem opens with a 
graphic description of a Klephts* banquet on the mountains 
by the side of their tethered horses. Suddenly rumour, in the 
character of a voice from heaven, brings to them the unwel- 
come intelligence that the Turks had just plundered their 
homes, carried away their women and children, and were now 
advancing upon them. 

The youngest of the three volunteers to reconnoitre ; but 
in his youthful recklessness disregards his friends' advice not 
to attack the enemy single-handed. He is borne down by 
numbers, and his comrades come up just in time to receive his 
last farewell. 
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There are several lines missing, which apparently contained 
an account of the struggle. For the rest, the present text is 
richer by nine lines than the one given by Passow (No. 115). 
The latter contains a slightly diflferent version of the same 
story. 

The poem is full of epic reminiscences both in subject- 
matter and style, as the reader will see. 
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OI TPEI2 KAnHTANOI. 

'O KciVra? o fii/eporepo^ kC 'A\€^9 o yber^obKo^ 
Kal TO ^iKpo BXa^oTTOuXo' dvrdfia rpcSV koI ttivovp, 
^Avrdfia Sep* roif^ fiavpov^ rayv '9 eva ra^Xd* hefievox^, 
ToO KciVra Tpfaev rd aiSepa, t 'AXefiy rd XiOdpia 
Kal Tov fic/cpov ^Xa'XpirovXov rd SivSpa ^^€ppt^ol>V€L 5 
'E/ceZ VoO Wp(Dyav k hrivav kclI ^ttov ^'XJOLpaKOTrovaav, 
"^CKif (fxoviraa UKOvaap, ^adv dir drfyekov (rrofia' 
"('E)<r€t9 TpdiWe /cal 7rLV€T€,K oi TovptcoL ca? Kovpaevovv 
^Jlripav TOV Kci'ora rd TravSla, t 'AX^f?; rrfv jvvaifca 
Kal TOV fiiicpov BXa'XpirovXov rrjv dppa^ayviaafiivrfj' 10 
Tov Xoyo^ 'Sej/ aTrocroxre, top X070' ^Bev diroeiire, 
K' €V0if^ opOol *arf/c(i)0rj/cav ^adv r aypta Xeovrdpia, 
'O KciVra? Xvet r aXoyo^ icC 'AXefiy? to (rOCKiivei 
Kal TO fiLKpo ^Xa'XpirovXo* evpidrj /ca^aXXdprj<;. 
"Supe, avpe, BXaxoirovXe, '9 t^' j3iyXa vd ^i^Xlarji;, i^ 
KC dv elvai irepcaaoTepoiy cTdaov vd ^irapC dvTap^a^ 
Eu^u9 '9 TT) PbyXa *vpi0rjK€ *adv ireLvaafievo^ Xvko^. 
*A€i/ pXeirei, Se/ca k knaTO , fiov /SXiirei ;^t\taSa(f)9' 
0/ xd/iTTOi €7rpaa-Lvi^av, Td TrXdyca \o/cKivi^av 
Na Va 17 VtcTG) ^VTpiireTat, vd ^ird^rj */i7rp6<; if>oPdTcu, 20 
Tov iiavpo TOV i^cova^e, tov fiavp6\ov ^covd^ec 
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THE THREE CHIEFS. 

TZOSTAS the younger, and big Alexis and little Vlachopoulo 
-'^ eat and drink together. Together they fasten their 
black steeds, tethered on one plateau. Kostas' steed gnaws 
the iron bit, that of Alexis gnaws the stones, and little 
Vlachopoulo's tears up the trees. While they were eating 
and drinking and rejoicing exceedingly, they heard a gentle 
little voice as if from an angeFs lips : — 

" You eat and drink, while the Turks are pillaging your 
homes : they have carried oflF Kostas' children, Alexis' wife, 
and little Vlachopoulo's betrothed." 

It had hardly brought this speech to an end, it had hardly 
said its say, when up they sprang like savage lions. Kostas 
looses his steed, and Alexis saddles his, and little Vlachopoulo 
found himself on horseback : — 

" Run, Vlachopoulo," they shout, *' run to the look out 
and watch, and if they are too many, stop, that we may go all 
together." 

Forthwith on the look out he found himself like a famished 
wolf. He sees not tens or hundreds, but sees thousands 
of them : the plains were green, the mountain-slopes were red 
with enemies. He is ashamed to retreat, to go forward he is 
afraid. So he called to his black steed, to his black steed he 
calls : — 

A. 4 
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^^^vvaaai^ fiavpe fi\ Svvaaai va irXe^^ fiea \ rh alfia;" 
'*^vpafi\ d(f>iprrf fi, Svvafiai vd ir\e^(o fiea '9 to al/ia. 
Mov* Sia-e to xe^dXi, aov fi eva koXo /jutvTrjXi, 
Mrf rvj(7) \d/CKO^ xal pix^^ /cat iriarjf; dir tt) \^aKr]. 25 
Kal ^poira to aTraOd/ci aov vd *S^^ to tl aov Xeyei" 
"('E)<7U airaOdKL SafiaaKi /cal Xap/rraho'XvpAvOi 
Avpaa-ai, ^fiuTia fi, Bvvaaai vd /coyjrp^ roaov^ Tovp/cov^ ;" 
^'Avvafi, d<f>€VTrj /jb\ Svvafiai vd KO'sp'O) kC SXKov^i Toaov^, 
Moi/' ^pcoTa TO "X^epaKc aov vd *Sf}^ to tl aov Xiyev.*^ 30 
"('E)<ru %e/)a/C4 fiov Xa/A7rp6\ XafiTrpo kC avSpeicofiivo*, 
TloTC aov ^Sev fi ivrpoTnaae^:, ttotc fiij fi ivTpo7ridarj<:" 
lSiV0if<: ycovpovai exafjue ^adv t wypio XeovTdpi, 
K6<^T€t Kol a^d^€i *adv Tpayla tou9 a/cvXo/coviapeov^. 

^iXrj^ (fxovLTaa efiaXe, yfrtXrf ki dvBpetajfjbivi]^ * 35 

" KcoVra /ci 'AXefiy, dS€X(f>ol xai (f^tXoi tt}^ KaphLa<; fiov, 
Ilapafi€pi]aaT dir i^i/irpof; teal VtV© fiov aTaOrJTc, 
Tl ^OoXayaav Td ^fidria /jlov ^fATrpoard fiov ^Sev aa^ /SXcttco." 
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*' Canst thou, my black one, canst thou swim through 
blood?" 

'*! can, my lord, I can swim through blood. Only bind 
thy head round with a strong handkerchief, lest perchance I 
throw myself over a chasm and thou fall from giddiness. 
Yet ask thy dear sabre and see what it will tell thee." 

** Thou damask blade, bath'd in splendour, canst thou, my 
darling, canst thou cut so many Turks ?" 

" I can, my lord, I can cut as many more. Only ask thy 
dear arm, and see what it will tell thee." 

" Thou, my noble arm, noble and brave, thou hast never 
shamed me yet : do not ever shame me." 

Forthwith he sprang forward like a savage lion. He cuts 
and hews down the hatefiil Koniaroi like goats. 

A shrill voice he sent forth, shrill and loud : " Kostas and 
Alexis, my brothers, my heart's beloved friends, move oflF from 
before me and stand behind. For my eyes have grown dim 
and I cannot see you before me." 



4—2 
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IX. MESOLONGHI. 

The name of this ballad suggests the nature of its subject. 
It refers to the famous siege of Mesolonghi in 1825 — 1826. 
The Greeks, numbering about 5,000, were under the command 
of Marco Botsaris, among others ; while the Turkish army, 
four or five times as numerous, was led by Ibrahim Pasha, 
Omer Vrioni, and two more generals. The details of the event 
are to be found in all histories of the War of Independence. 
Here I shall confine myself to the episode with which the 
present poem is chiefly concerned. 

The Turks are preparing for an attack ; but they first try 
to persuade the garrison to surrender. The summons, accom- 
panied, as it is, with the tempting offer of *' whole provinces 
for an Armatoliki," Marco's proud refusal, and the disdainful 
manner in which he and his followers treat the suggestion of 
" doing homage," have a striking parallel in ancient history : 

Two Spartans off'er themselves up to Xerxes in expiation of 
the sacrilegious murder of his father's heralds by their fellow- 
citizens — ^but the story had better be told in Herodotus' own 
words : " On their way to Susa they arrived in the Satrapy of 
Hydames, who was a Persian by birth, and governor of the 
maritime provinces of Asia. He received them hospitably, 
and entertained them at dinner. In the course of the enter- 
tainment he said to them : ' Men of Lacedaemon, why do you 
refuse to be the King's friends ? You can see that the King 
knows how to honour brave men by looking at me and 
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my prosperity. So even you, if you surrendered to the King, 
— for you have proved yourselves brave men to him, — you 
would each receive a province in Greece as a present from him.' 
To this suggestion they answered as follows : * Hydames, your 
advice as far as it concerns us is not based on adequate experi- 
ence. For you can see only one side of the question : you 
know your own condition, but you are ignorant of ours ; you 
know that you are a slave, but you have not yet had experi- 
ence of freedom, and, therefore, you do not know whether it is 
a sweet thing or not. Had you tasted it, you would have 
advised us to fight for it not only with spears, but also with 
axes.' Thus they answered Hydames. 

" Hence they came up to Susa and were ushered into the 
King's presence. There the bodyguards bade them, and tried 
to force them, to prostrate themselves before the King, by 
pushing their heads down. But they refused to comply on 
any account, sa3ring that it was not their custom to do homage 
(wpoo-Kvvcctv) to a mortal, and that this was not the errand on 
which they had come." Hdt. 7. 135—136. 

This ballad presents a unique trait in an attempt to rhyme, 
which is not very consistently carried out. Otherwise it is 
written more or less in the same style as the rest of the 
collection. Passow gives several pieces referring to the 
same event (Nos. 255 — 259) ; for the Fall of Mesolonghi is 
almost as favourite a theme of the modern Greek popular 
Muse as the Tale of Troy was among the pre- Homeric 
minstrels of old. 
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TO MESOAOrn. 



NAMOTN TTOvXi va V€Ta(7)a, va ^Trrjyaiva tov ^yftTJ/kov, 
N' arfvavTeva rrf 'PovfieXrf, to SoXio* MeaoXoyyt,, 
^Tlov iroXefia /ik rq Tovp/CLa\ fie riaaapov^ Ila<TadS€<;, 
K' 01 TrpooTot T^9 ^ApjSaviTuaf; fie SoiSe/ca ;^t\taSa(t)9. 
T\€(f>Tovv Kavv6via '9 ti)' arepea /cat fnr6fjL7rat(^) rod 

Trekdjov, 5 

Kl avrd rd \€tauoTov<f>€/ca 'adv afJbfio<; t^9 OaXdaari^. 
Tot)? \eyovp vd irapahoBovVy Toif^ Xev vd TrpoaKvvijaovVy 
MtKpol /jbeydXoL *(f)(6va^av' "'S r apfiara vd a-raOovfie*, 
HaTpiSa vd (y)XvTd>a'ti)/jb€* ^ vd OavaroaOovfie J^ 
TovpKOi TOV M.dp/co' ^(fxiva^av vd ^fiyy vd Trpoa/cvvijaTj, 10 
Kal ^iKaeTLa tA Wa^av vd €%' dpfjbaroikiicv, 
"'E70) TovpKla ^Sev 7rpoa/evv(3, tov^ 'jraX'papffaviTa{i)^, 
©eXft) ^aard^Tj irokefio p,e tov^ Mea'o\oyyiTa(i)<:, 
Kal rivpa BvvafJL€<; 7roWa(t)9, ijvpa koX TrdXXijKdpui, 
"Ottov /Sapovat r apfiara, areKOvrai *adv Xeovrdpta.*' 15 
yiovd'XOL T(ov ^TayidvTijaav *fiepa(i)<; eiKoai Svc 
'Hfiipa vvxra TroXefw koX avirvoi '9 rd Kpvo\ 
Tore fievrdria ^(f>0aaav oi JleKoirovvqamraii^) 
'Mafu lie TOV TlerpofiTrerf koI fjuepi/col vrja'i(OTai(<;), 
^€p{v)ovv fJLTraipaK dir" to y\.(opia koI aTCvovv '9 to 

'XavZaKU 20 
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MESOLONGHI. 

TI70XJIJ) that I were a bird, that I might fly and soar high 
^^ up in the air and see Roumeli and the hapless Meso- 
longhi, which is fighting against Turkey, against four Pashas, 
and the first chiefs of Albania with twelve thousand men ! 

Gannons resound on land and bombs from the sea, and 
the musket-shots fall as thick as the sand on the beach. 
They bid them surrender, they bid them do homage. Great 
and small jshout in reply: — 

**Let us stand firm in our arms, let us deliver our father- 
land or die." 

The Turks summoned Marco Botsaris to come out and 
do homage, and promised him whole provinces to have for his 
ArmatoUki : — 

"I do not bend the knee to Turkey," he says, "to the 
wretched Albanians. I will carry on the war with the men of 
Mesolonghi. For I have found great forces, I have found many 
pallikars who strike with their swords and stand firm like 
lions." 

They held out by themselves two-and-twenty days : fight- 
ing night and day, sleepless and in the cold. Then came to 
their succour the Peloponnesians with Petrobey and several 
islanders. They bring a standard from the Morea and plant it 
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Tore 01 Tovpxot iinvav ;^t\fa Xoyicov (l>apfid/cia. 
*Ofikp Haaaa^ i<tHova^€y /cpd^ev tou? *Apj3avlT(i{c)^, 
T^o)(apTap(uov^ StaXexTovf^, tou9 ^A\rfrra(ra\iSa{i)^' 
"Iloi) 'crre, r^oxdvrapaZoi fiov, r 'A\^ Uaaaa T^ipaKia; 
T<i>pa TLfiriare rrj* TovpKia, ptX^V'''^ '^ '^^ xavhaKva,^' 15 
'^O'Kov Tov^ (opKLcOriKave 'A'/t^Ti; Movafierrf 
'2 TO MeaoXoyyi vd i/jij3ovv vd xafiovv KuapiTL 
'Hfiipa Twv yipiarovyevpoiv, irpo rod vd ^^pspdari, 
"'AXXa;^/ 'AWa^/" iffxova^av k e/cafiav to ytovpovac. 
0/ TovpKOL a-Kd\a(i)(; e^aXav v dvaijSovv '9 to xO'vS/iKt, 30 
KiaTTO j3o\d(i)(; kC diro a7ra0ia(i)(; €7r€<f>Tav *o-dp fiaOpd/cou 
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• 

in the trenches. Then the Turks became sick as if they had 
tasted a thousand kinds of poison. Omer Pasha called, he 
summons his Albanians,— picked Tzochandars, Ali Pasha's 
retainers : — 

•"Where are you, my Tzochandars, Ali Pasha's pages? Now 
is the time for you to do credit to Turkey and throw yourselves 
into the trenches." 

They all swore by Ahmed Mohammed to enter Mesolonghi 
and feast there on Christmas day, before sunrise. "Allah! 
Allah!" they shouted and rushed forward. The Turks 
planted ladders to climb on the trenches, but the musket- 
shots and the sabre strokes made them fall as thick as frogs. 
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X. KAPETAN TZOUVARAS. 

The hero of the present ballad is Kapetan Tzouvaras. 
No details of his life or character have come down to us. 
But it may be gathered from the poem itself that he was 
a Chief of a band of Elephts and had his headquarters at 
Karpenesi in the province of Phthiotis. It is also stated that 
he had been at one time an Armatolos in Epirus, and it may 
be safely supposed that he, like so many of his fellows, was 
forced to rebellion by the encroachments of the Turkish 
Governor — probably Ali Pasha of Jannina. 

The most interesting part of the piece is its end. It gives us 
a vivid sketch of the Klepht at home, spending the feast of Easter 
among his friends. The lamb mentioned in the ballad forms 
an indispensable feature of the festival. Each family has one 
killed and roasted whole on a spit. The banquet is followed 
by dances and sports, the most important of the latter being 
a contest of marksmanship or "shooting at the mark (<nyfta8t)." 
This game very closely corresponds to the Scottish sport of 
"shooting at the Popinjay," described in the opening chapter 
of Old Mortality. 
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The "coloured eggs" form another characteristic trait of 
the festival, as no family, however poor it may be, fails to 
display a number of them on its board during the feast of 
Easter. The usual salutation during that season is, instead 
of the ordinary "Good-day," '^Christ is risen" (Xptorros avco-'ny), 
to which the person addressed answers "He is risen indeed" 
(*A\rf6<a^ avitrrq). This form of greeting is in some parts of 
Greece still accompanied- by the brotherly kiss, — a custom 
which reminds one of our own Christmas mistletoe. 
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O KAHETAN TZOTBAPA2. 

AAAH2E, Kov/ci /jl\ XaXtfae, \dXa, Kaijiiev* drjSovi, 
AaXdre '9 aKpOTrikayof; ^irov ifKeovv ra /capd^ia, 
'PcDTare \d to* Nt/coXo', to Nt/co\o' T^ovj3dpa\ 
'Iloi) Wav '9 TO Aovp* dpiiaT(oX6<;, '9 to Kapirev^at K\€<f>Tr)<:. 

E2^6 ^XdflTTOVpO^ KOKKlvd y KOKKWO KoX yoXd^CO* , 5 

E2%e ^Tavp6\ elxe Xpca-TO*, elx'S fcal Ttf Ilavayla, 
'E^€9, 7r/oo^€9 aKOvaafie Ta fipovTcpd Tov(f>€/CLa, 
K* eXhaps irm ijSdpeae tov^ TovpKov<: puia '9 to Aovpo\ 
Kal ^TTYjpe tTKKapovf; heKoyrd, kC avTov tov MovaeXipurf, 
^Hrjpe pLOvXapva StaScKa pH daripbC (f>opTa)fjL€va, 10 

K' ixeWe irkpa Btd^i]K€f iripa xaTd to* BaXro'. 
'n?77€ vd xdpLr} T97' AapLTTprj* xai t3 Xpto-T09 ^Avearrj, 
Na ^ylrTjaj) to a^aXTdpi tov, kokkiv avyd vd <l>dyr), 
Kal vd 'xopeyftovv Td iraiBla, vd pi^ovv '9 to 2i7/ia£i. 
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KAPETAN TZOUVARAS. 

OIN6, my cuckoo, sing; sing thou also, poor nightingale. 
^ Sing on the beach where the vessels sail by; ask 
about Nikolos, Nikolos Tzouvaras, who was Armatolos at 
Louro and Klepht at Karpenesi. He had a scarlet standard, — 
scarlet and blue; it bore the figures of the Cross, of Christ, 
and of the Holy Virgin. 

Last night and the night before we heard the thundering 
guns and saw him beat the Turks and drive them into Louro. 
He took eighteen prisoners, among them the Mousselim him- 
self. He also captured a dozen mules loaded with silver. 
Hence he crossed over, he went across towards Valto. He is 
gone to celebrate the Resurrection and exchange the Easter 
embrace, to roast his slaughtered lamb and eat red-dyed eggs, 
to watch the lads dance and aim at the target. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

rriHE following four ballads belong to the class known 
as TpayovSca rov x^pov — ^the ancient 'Yiropxijfiara — or 
ballades in the original sense of the term. 

In this species of composition we again recognise a Hellenic 
origin. The first traces of it are to be found in Homer (J7. 
18. 593 foil., Od. 8. 261 foU.), and in Hesiod (8c, 281 folL). 
Some of Pindar's firagments also (71 — 82) are relics of similar 
songs. 

The Tpayov^ta rov x^po^ are sung as accompaniment of 
a more or less complicated set of steps and mimic evolutions. 
Each province in Greece has its own peculiar local dance, as, 
for instance, the KoXa/Aartavos, originated at Ealamae, etc. 
But the most popular of all is the one known by the name of 
o irvfyro^ (sc. xopos), or ij rpdrra (Ital. tirata = drawn, stretched 
out). It is a kind of military dance, in which some recognise 
a survival of the old irypplxt* 

At weddings and similar festivals men and women dance 
together in a ring, holding each other's hands. The leader of 
the dance, as he sweeps on, waves a handkerchief and sings 
out the verses of the song, while the rest join in the chorus. 
The dances following a Klepht's banquet naturally were of 

A. 6 
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a more martial and exciting character. No women partici- 
pated in them, and the steps were usually accompanied with 
sabres brandished naked overhead. Such must be imagined 
the dance for which the first two of these ballads were com- 
posed. The monotonous cadence of the metre and the frequent 
recurrence of the refrain will give an idea of the half-savage, 
half-romantic nature of the dance. 

It will be noticed that the heroic verstis politictis is in this 
kind' of composition divided into its two hemistichs, separated 
from each other by the insertion of the burden of the song. 
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XL KLEPHTS AND ARMATOLOI. 

This song describes a banquet of Klephts {raovfiirovai = to 
(rvfjuroa-iov). It begins with an apostrophe to the birds in the 
air — ^a conventional opening almost as hackneyed in modem 
Greek minstrelsy as the invocation to the Muse was in classical 
tunes. The rest of the story is put in the mouth of the bird, 
and it ends with a curious covenant, entered upon by the 
banqueters, "to carry any one of their comrades, who ever 
happened to be taken ill, for forty days and nights " — if they 
did not reach a place of safety before. This illustrates in 
a striking manner the loyalty of the Klephts towards each 
other, and the way in which they seal it by an oath on the 
" Sword and the Gospel " is not less characteristic. 



5-2 
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TPArOTAI KAE4>TAPMATflAnN. 

" YlovXaKLa fi a/ypia k Vfiepa, 

Moypk ^rjfiOf 
"^'Aypia K riiJLep(Ofievat 

^rJiJbOy Kavfieve Arjfio, 

Moype ArjfWy 

** Kal x^M'V^^ TrjpaT€f 

ArjfjbOf Kaijfieve ^rjfio, 
"M7)(i/) et8aT€ dpfiaTeoXov^i, 

Meope ^TjfiOy 
"Kal T0V9 iraXrjov^ tou<? K\€<f>Ta{i)^ '/* 

ArjfiOj Kuvfieve ^rjfio, 
"'E-^e?, 7rpo>/r€9 T0U9 eXhafie 

Ma)p6 Arjfio, 
"Mecr* '9 t' a7fco' fiovacT^pt 

^TjfiOy Kavfiive ^rjfio, 

M.(ope ArjfjuOy 
" Kpidpta aov^cafieva, 

AijfiOy Kavfikve ArjfiOy 
" K' €?%ai/(6) ^al yXvKo' icpaaX 

M.(ope ArjfiOy 
"'Att' aSoXo' /3a7€i;fc. 

ArjfiOy Kavfju€V€ ArjfiOy 
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KLEPHTS AND ARMATOLOL 
Burden : " Demo !" and ** Demo, poor Demo !" alternately. 

"T^Y dear little birds tame and wild, 

Wild as well as tamed. 
Which sport high up there, 
And look down below, 
Have you seen the Armatoloi, 
And the good old Klephts?" 
"Last night or the night before we saw them 
Inside the holy monastery : 

They were roasting lambs — ^ 

Rams turning on the spit. 
They also had sweet wine 
From an unmixed jar. 
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Ke* TT €Tpa)yaVy k€i tt einvaVy 

^rjfio, Kavfieve ^rjfio, 
'^"^ucaiMLv op/cov '9 TO (rrraffi 15 

Ma)/:>€ ^rjfJLO, 
" Kal '9 T* &yAo' TO 'To77€Xto' • 

^rjfio, Kavfiive ^rjfio, 
"*Ai/ ^appwarqari kclI Kavel^ 

Ma>p€ ^rjfio, 

"'AtTO T'^V (TVVTpOi\>la TOU? 

^rjfio, Kavpive ^rjfio, 
"'2 Toi/ cS/io' i/a rdv <njpoifv{€) 

Mcopk ^rjfio, 
^'^Xapavra ^fiepomi'^Tia, 10 

iipu€ Kaipo^ Ki appaxTTfiaev 
Ma)p€ Arjfio, 

i^Tjfio^ Kavfiive i^rjfio, 
"*S TOI/ ©/Lto' Tov i<rvpav(€) 

Ma>p^ A^/Lto, 
^^^apavra 'ftepovuYTta, 

Arjfio, Kavfieve ^Vfio, 
***Xdin)<rav rd yeXexia tov, 15 

M(0p^ Arjfju}, 
'^^'Enreaav k 01 dpfioi tov** 

ArjfiOf Kavfiive Arjfio, 
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While they ate, while they drank, 

And lifted up brimful bumpers. 

They took an oath on their sabres 

And the holy Gospel : 

* If any of their band 

Ever chance to fall ill, 

To carry him on their shoulders 

Forty days and nights/ 

There came a time 

When the Captain-in-Chief fell ill. 

They carried him on their shoulders 

Forty days and nights 

Until his tunic fell to shreds, 

And his joints fell to pieces." 
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XII. THE THREE CHIEFS. 



The following lay deals with one of those acts of violence 
of which the Klephts were not unfrequently guilty. In this 
instance the term Klepht can be used in its primitive sense of 
"robber" or ** brigand," although, so far as we can see, the 
motive of the attack was rather thirst for vengeance than 
greed. The lady who is so roughly handled by them was the 
wife of a Khodjorbashii and we have sufficient evidence that 
tiiese Greek officials of the Turkish Government were some- 
times apt to abuse their power. 

The piece is valuable for the light it throws on the manner 
in which such acts of depredation were carried on, and abounds 
in characteristic traits which are pointed out in the notes. 
The names of the three brigands apparently denote real indi- 
viduals, well-known to the poet and his hearers, but I have not 
been able to obtain any further information on their history. 
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OI TPEI2 KAHETANOI 

^AvToivrjy *AvT€ovrj, 

^Tlrjpav aairpa, ^injpav <l)Xa)pia, 
*AvT(0V1], ^AvToivrff 

*Tlrjpav fiapyapirdptj 

Taooyxa Koi AeirevKOTi], 

*Ilrjpav Tff ^LKoXaxaiva, 
^Avrdvrj, ^AvToivrj, 

npdrrf ^oraafiiraaLvay 

TacSyKa Koi AeTrevioirrfj 

Trjv ^irrjpav ical ttjv ^irrjyav^e), 

^AvTcivTf, ^AvTOOVT), 

^AirdvcD '9 TO Xifiiptt 

TafSyxa xal Aeirevioorrf, 
Kt' o Aeirevioiri]^ ircCKa^o^, 

^AvTcivrjf ^AvToivTf, 
'Att' Tct fiaXXia Tr)v indvei, 
'2 T^' yrf TTJV (i)^povTdeL! 

TacSyxa xal Aeirevidnrjy 
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THE THREE CHIEFS. 



Burden : "Antoni, Antoni," and "Tsonga and Lepenioti" alter- 
nately, except after the second verse, where it is replaced by 
" Tsonga, would it had not happened ! " 



rriHEY attacked Lepenou 
And made it a pass! 
They took money, they took florins, 
They took pearls; 
They took Nikolas's lady — 
The head Khodja-bashi's wife ; — 
They took her and carried her oflF 
To their mountain-hold. 
And Lepeniotis in his fiiry 
Clutches her by her tresses 
And dashes her on the earth ! 
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"*'A<^V€ /i€, AeirevicoTT) fiov, 

^AvTcovrj, ^AvTcovrjj 
Mrj ^I3{y)dvr)<; tcl fiaXXia /jlov, 

Ta aly Ka koX AerrevKorrf, 
Kal ypd'y^e ^ch rrf ^^ayopa, 

^AvTOOVrj, ^AvTCOPf), 

To-a>7/ca koL Aeirevicorrf, 
NA ^reiXovv <l)i<ria ScoSeica, 

\\vT(ovrjy ^AvTCuvr), 
Kal iroaia heKairevre, 

Ta&yKa xal AeTrevidrrfy 
tict arelXovv rov ypafifiartKov 

^AvToovrjy ^AvToivrj, 
^Aafievio* KaXafidptf 

Ta&yKa koX AeTrevicirr), 
NA <jt€lXovv Kal tov yjnrx^oviov, 20 

^AvToovrj, ^AvTcivrj, 

'^Ei/' do'ijfiivLo' TacL* 

Tadiy/ea Kal AerrevicoTrj, 
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"Let me go, good Lepeniotis, 

Do not tear my tresses, 

But write for the ransom : 

Nine thousand piastres, 

That they may send twelve fezes. 

And: fifteen caps. 

That they may send to the Secretary 

A silver ink-horn. 

That they mjay send to the Lieutenant 

A silver cup." 
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XIII. THE CRUEL MOTHER-IN-LAW. 



The following piece does not, strictly speaking, belong to 
the same category as those which precede it. I was, however, 
induced to class it under the head of " Heroic Poetry " by its 
style, which indicates it as a composition of the district and 
period which produced the other Klephtic songs. It diflfers 
from the latter inasmuch as it deals with an incident — real or 
imaginary — of domestic life. 

Mothers-in-law are in all languages a by-word for feminine 
malice, but the reader would have to seek far in order to find 
a more shocking instance of cruelty than the episode described 
below. The murderess, with all the cunning ferocity of Medea, 
seems wanting in the powerful motives which render the latter 
heroine's monstrous crimes intelligible, and, to a certain extent, 
excusable. Her conduct, however, serves the purpose of 
strengthening our sjonpathy with her victim — the poor orphan 
bride whose desolation is painted with consummate, although 
unconscious, art. The picture, in its touching simplicity, 
affords an excellent illustration for Homer's pathetic line : — 

TJfjiap 8* 6p4>aviKov 7rava<l)ij\iKa nalda rlBrja-w, — IL 22. 490. 
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The reader will find in the Appendix a full account of the 
wedding-ceremony which forms the background of this picture. 

The subject appears to be a favourite one with modem 
Greek bards, and it has been treated more than once. (For 
parallels see Passow, Nos. 456, 457.) 
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H KAKH HENOEPA. 



Burden : 'Pif/co 17 AafiTrpoTrovkd fJLoVy Kop dppapuivuJLa'fJLhrq 
repeated at the end of each verse. 

Hipa '9(e) *K€lvo TO l3ovv6\ 

^Ilovvat '-^Xo Vo T aXKay 

'Ei/cel^e' Sk Kari^atve 

Trj<; op^avrj^ 6 ydfio^ • 

T^9 opifyavTJ'i rrj^ eprffjurji;, 5 

Tt)? %4Xto'/>77/Aao-/A€i/9;9. 

Kai/el? 'Sei/ eTpayovSTfae 

'Atto T0U9 avfiiredepov^i 

K' ei/a<? /ca/co9 iraXrjoyepo^, 

'E^eti^o? Tpa/yovSdet. 10 

^Dipalo TpayovB' apxt'0'€ 

Kt' dpyd, dpyk to Xiyet • 

"'O yd/jLo^ elv dp'XpvTiKo^ 

K» f /» f » r » . 

17 i/u 917 7racv€fJLevrj. 

'Sai/ t' UKOvaev rj irevOeph 15 

IIoXu T179 ^ fcaKO<f>dvr) 

K' et9 T0U9 fiayelpov^ erpe^e, 

K' 649 T0U9 fiayelpovf; Xeyev 
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THE CRUEL MOTHER-IN-LAW. 



Burden : " Rhegho, my Lampropoula, a maiden betrothed." 



T? ROM yonder mountain, which rises higher than the rest, 
-^ — ^hence was marching down the orphan maid's wedding- 
procession ; the wedding-procession of the wretched orphan, — 
the thousandfold wretched orphan. 

No one of the bridegroom's friends sang. But a wicked 
old man — he sings ; a pretty song he strikes up and slowly, 
softly sings it : 

"The wedding is princely, and the bride of fair fame." 

When the mother-in-law heard it, she was grievously 
offended, and to the cooks she hastily ran ; and to the cooks 
she says : — 

A. 6 
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" M.dr/€ipoCy fiay€ip€yjraT€ 

Tpca>i/ *(f>€c8ia)v K€(f>d\ia * 20 

T^9 S')(€vrpa^ KoX r aarptrLov 

KaX T^9 fiovofiepiSa^;, 

Kai ySaXVe (f>ov')(Ta KifiLvo 

Kal hvo (f>ov')(Ta{c)^ irtirepL, 

Na ifxif/ ri vvffyrj V ep'xerac, 25 

'n' epx^Tav (f)iX€/Jb€vrj ! " 

Htdvei fcal xvvei ra vepd, 

Na fjLTj ^vpedovv '9 to ^aiririy 

T779 'irarfeL to y\vKo* <f)ayl, 

Na yKvKaff* rj Kaphia T779. 30 

npayTTj* ')(ay^La oir e^aXe 

t avbpa^ Tr}f; ^rjra vepo , 
Na Bpoacad* 7/ fcapSia Trjf;, 
Kt' oao va <f)epovv to vepo*^ 35 

^Kirodavev rj vv*<l>r}. 
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" Cooks, cook me the heads of three snakes : of a viper, of* 
an astriti, and of a lizard. Throw in a handful of cummin 
and two handfuls of pepper, that the bride may eat who is 
coming, who is coming well-beloved!" 

She takes and pours out all the water, that none may be 
found in the house. She takes the sweet dish to her that her 
heart may rejoice. She no sooner tastes the first morsel 
than she calls for water, and her husband calls for water that 
her heart may be refreshed. But, ere the water was brought, 
the bride was dead. 



6—2 
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XIV. THE DANCE. 



The following song was dictated to me by a blind beggar 
in Macedonia. Who Verga, the hero of the piece, was my 
informant could not tell me. He vaguely described him as 
a very brave man, who had often defied the Turks, but fell 
into their hands at last while dancing in the village fair. 

It aflfords one more instance of the methods by which the 
Turkish authorities usually get rid of insubordinate and 
dangerous characters. "Where open violence fails they have 
recourse to deceit. 

The piece abounds in Turkish words, mostly technical 
terms, in keeping with the subject. This consistency between 
style and subject is noticeable in many works of a similar 
kind, and forms one of the clearest evidences of the realistic 
spirit which pervades modern Greek poetry. 
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The poem from internal evidence seems to be of Chian 
origin ; it contains many words peculiar to the dialect of that 
island ; the name of the hero and the reference to Smyrna 
also lead to the same conclusion. 
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O XOPOS. 



Ilepa' '9 TTJv irepa rov y(opiov 

ilit;^ai/ X^P^ a-TTf/jLevo . 

'E/c€? Vai; Aral ^ ^€<f>dvTa)V€v 

'O Be/yya? 6 xavfjuevo^. 

^'EBydXav koI to /JbTrovycovprl 5 

'670X01/ /cal TO cWcdfJic 

lo r>e/)7a i/a aKOTcoaovve 

Kpiarj vd /jltj tou9 indvrj. 

Tlolo<; vd hdarf to fiov^vTe, 

^Vr^fidhi TO 'X^afiirdpL ; 10 

''Ei/a9 dirb tou9 <f>L\ov^ tov 

Tov Sivec to va/ATrapt' 

" UayfraTe, (pikoi^ to Xopo 

Kal irdy^Te Ta TpayovSva 

Kal Vfi? V^^ i^ovKey^ave 15 

'A7a8e9 to j(^a)pLo* fia<:» 

^Fi^ydXav to IWtd/Jbi fia(; 

yiaicpi) ^adv to fiirol fia^, 

'S TTJv S/JLVpvffv eTro\efia{y)a 

Tp€t<; ^fjL€pa(t)^ fjL eva Xd^o* 20 

UoTC fiov ^Sev TO \6yt(a)^a 

&dvaTO* \d vd Xd^coJ* 

'O dS€p(f>6<; TOV ^CKo\rj<; 

^K.d0ovvTav 7Ti,/cpafJLfi€vo<; • 
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THE DANCE. 



TTONDER, beyond the village, they had set up a dance. 
Amongst them was poor Verga making merry. 

The edict was issued, and there was also issued the warrant 
that they might kill Verga without being liable to judgment. 

Who will give the tidings, the sad news ? 

One of his friends gives him the news. 

" Stop, my friends, the dance ; stop the songs. For the 
Turks have envied us also our village. They have issued our 
sentence as long as our body. I fought at Smyrna for three 
days with a long sharp knife, and I never reckoned that I 
should meet with death," said he. 

His brother Nicoli was sitting apart in bitterness : 
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"Fta irdyltT, dhep^ia^ to XopOy 25 

Via irou^ T€ rd rpa/yovhta 
Kal ^fid<; ^fia^ i^ovkiyjrave 
^AydSe^ to X^ptV ytui9 
K' ifiydXav to iWtd/jbc fia^ 
MaKpv ^adv to fiirol /tta?." 30 

Kal ^iraei kC 6 ^uT^Pf ^Aya^ 
ivai Tra ei Kai tov \e €t • 
"'O PaaCKea^ ak vdeke 
Na ^ird^fie '9 ra TraXar^a." 
""Ii/ra fik deX 6 ^aaCKea^ 35 

"IvTa fjbk 0i}C ^A<f>€VT7)f: ; 
*Ai; rjvac \d to 7r6\€fio\ 
Na Vapo) t' apfJbaTd /jlov, 
Av rjvai xai la to Xopo , 
Na ^irdpo) Td ^co\ia fiov" 40 

'2 T^' hpofio ^TTOV ^irayaivave 
Mia fiirapovTia tov ^hfiaav, 
Mia fiirapovTLa tov pi^ave 
'2 TO fiapfiapivio" arTfj0o<;, 
MrjSe {fi^TrdXXa 'Sei/ tov 7r€p(y)a 45 

Kal X^f^^^ '^^^ {iy7rid>T€f 
"'la TO 6e6\ H^aT^rj Ay a, 
"IvTa Td Ka/jL7ra€Ti ;'* 
" Eh TT^v vyeia crov atjfjiepL^ 
'Aei/ ^iraet aaXafiCTi,'* 50 

Mta' ixirapoxnia tov pi^ave 

2, TO be^LO TO flUTt 

Kal Td fivaXd tov ^aireipave 
*2 ivvia Xoyicov ;^a)/>a^A. 
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" Stop, my brothers, the dance ; stop the songs. For the 
Turks have envied us also our village. They have issued our 
sentence as long as our body." 

Then Hadji Agha came ; he comes and tells him : 
" The King wants thee. Come, let us go to the palace." 
"What does the King want me for? What does my 
master want me for ? If it is for war, let me take my arms ; 
but if it is for a dance, let me take my violin with me." 

On the way, while they were going, they gave him a pistol- 
shot ; a pistol-shot they fired on his marble breast. But 
neither did the bullet wound him nor did he fall : 
" In God's name, Hadji Agha, what is my crime ?" 
" Salutation does not agree with thy health to-day." 
They fired a shot in his right eye, and scattered his brains 
over nine diflferent fields. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE WEDDING CEREMONY. 

rpHE variety among the customs of the different districts of 
-*- Greece on which I have had occasion to comment more 
than once abeady, is again noticeable in the wedding ceremony 
of the peasantry. Though varying in details, however, it is 
essentially the same. Here I shall endeavour to draw a sketch 
of it, as it prevails in Thessaly, the supposed scene of the last 
ballad but one. 

Marriage is considered all over Greece, and particularly 
among the peasants, as the most sacred of institutions. The 
scandals that form the staple topic of conversation in certain 
more civilized countries are all but unknown amidst a people 
who, with the keenest sensibility to beauty and the tender 
passions, unite a power of self-restraint and a sense of decorum 
not easily imaginable by those unacquainted with their manners. 
Religion and the fear of public opinion combine to keep the 
standard of morality at a height hardly attained by more 
refined communities. The Greek country lass is as sensitive 
on the point of her reputation (to ovo/Aa, '*her good name") 
to-day as she was in Homer's times, and she would no more be 
seen with a stranger than would Nausikaa of old. The latter 
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cautioned Odysseus to drop behind as soon as they got in 
sight of the habitations of the Phaeacians : 

^^Tuiv aXcciVo) 4>iJiJLLV aScvKco, /miy rL% oiricra'Q} 
/AMfAeuQ* fidXa S' ctalv V7r€p<^iaXot Kara hrjiJLov^" 

said she. The modem Greek girl is equally careful not to 
give food to the " bad tongues " (xaKal yXwo-o-at) of the neigh- 
bourhood. Consequently, the intercourse between men and 
women is extremely restrained in the country, which does not 
oflfer so many facilities for flirtation as a town does. In fact 
the only occasions when the youth of the two sexes have 
a chance of mixing with each other are the public festivals, 
such as the First of May (Upwrofmid), Easter (Aa/xTrpi}), the 
Vintage (TpryiTrds), etc. It is in those reunions, during the 
dancing and general merry-making, that the country swain 
chooses his sweetheart, and then he tries to find the means of de- 
claring his love. Let it be borne in mind that we deal with the 
population of the fields, where nocturnal serenades with guitar 
and mandoline under the fair one's windows are unknown, and 
where clandestine interviews round the comers of ill-lighted 
streets are impracticable. Under these conditions courtship is 
very difficult, and the young man is often obliged to wait long 
for the desired opportunity. 

This generally presents itself on a fine morning when all the 
young women go to the village Fountain (77 ppvarj) to fetch 
water in their pitchers, or on a moonlit evening when they 

1 Homer, Od. vi. 273 foil. 
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return from the banks of the river where they have been wash- 
ing the clothes of the family — functions in which all girls, rich 
and poor, gentle and simple, participate alike, in a way that 
brings back to the spectator's mind the beautiful picture of 
the fair "white-armed" Phaeacian maid and her cortigey 
employed in a similar task at the irXwol brq^TavoV of 
Scheria. 

As soon as the youth sees his beloved separated from her 
companions, he confesses his passion to her by throwing a 
flower or an apple into her lap. This pretty custom, again, 
recalls and explains Theocritus's graphic expression : 

rjparo 8* ov jJuiXoi^ ovSc p6S<^^, 

If his advances meet with a favourable reception, he loses 
no time in acquainting the maid's parents with his intentions. 
The information is generally conveyed through the medium of 
an elderly female relative, known as Trpo^cnfrpta' (= the classical 
wpofivrjarpia), who, if successful in her errand, is rewarded with 
a present. The ceremony of Betrothal (dppa/3ojvtao-/!xa) ensues. 
The friends of both parties are invited, and in the presence of 
the parish priest (TraTrSs) takes place the " exchange of rings " 
(aXXayfia SaKTvAtStov), and the contract of marriage is drawn 
up, signed and witnessed. The fiancee assists, covered with 
a veil symbolical of her modesty. This function is concluded 

1 Homer, Od. vi. 86 foU. 

2 Theocr. Idyll xi. 10. 

' The name does not seem to have been unknown in andent times : 
see Schol. Ar. 
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with a dinner, in which the guests drink the young couple's 
health and sing songs appropriate to the occasion. 

The interval between the engagement and the marriage is 
of variable length, and it may sometimes last for years. But 
the former is considered almost as solemn a tie as the latter, 
and a ''breaking off'' is as disgraceful as a divorce, and it is of 
very rare occurrence. When the day for the wedding is fixed 
upon, invitations are issued to the relatives of both parties ((rv/n- 
irc'^cpot) and their friends. On the eve of the ceremony a great 
banquet is given by the bride's parents, and she dines with 
them for the last time ; hence the feast is called vorcpoSctVvta. 
A corre^onding banquet takes place eight days after the 
marriage, when the newly-married couple, accompanied by 
their nearest relations, visit the bride's parents. This second 
feast is known as cTrtorpo^ta. 

A best man (Kovftirapos, ' compare, ' or voWs) is chosen, 
who, on the eve of the great day, assists at the bridegroom's 
(yafijSpos) toilet. The lady is at the same time decked out in 
all the pomp and circumstance of a bride {vv<i>v) by her bride- 
maids. Early in the morning the bridegroom's party walk in 
procession, accompanied by music and songs, to the bride's 
house, and, after a sham fight at the entrance, — a reminiscence 
of olden times of violence, — they succeed in carrying away 
the bride, attended by her friends. The two processions thus 
amalgamated march to the church, where the marriage service 
is read, while chaplets of flowers (orc^ava), blessed by the 
priest, are placed on their heads and exchanged (oXXa^w crrc- 
€f>cLva) by the best man, who provides the garlands and defrays 
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the greater portion of the expenses. As a characteristic of 
the sacred nature of the ceremony, it may be mentioned that 
these gariands are ever after religiously kept by the bride, 
and supply a married woman with a solemn expression of 
asseveration only used on very serious occasions {fia ra orc- 
<f)avd fiov I). They are considered as symbolizing the family 
ties, and are, therefore, hung up under the cikovcs, or pictures 
of the Panagkia and the other patron saints which form the 
Lares of the modem Greek household and are supposed to 
watch over the peace and prosperity of the family'. 

The ceremony over, they all adjourn to dinner at the 
bridegroom's house. During the banquet the bride stands 
with her face veiled until, at a given moment, the best man 
approaches her and lifts up the veil. The following day is 
devoted to dancing and general merry-making. On the third 
day takes place the curious rite of the bride's formal fare- 
well to the village fountain, which she is to visit no more 
as a maiden. For the last time she carries there a new 
pitcher, which she fills with water, and then throws into the 
fountain different objects, mixed with crumbs of bread. This 
touching act is followed by more singing and dancing round 
the fountain, and forms the concluding feature of the festival. 

^ An oil lamp usually hangs before these pictures, and on festive 
occasions they are crowned with flowers. In case of fire, or any other 
sudden calamity, the pious Greek's first care is to save his household 
gods. There are numerous traditions of danger averted through their 
timely interference and punishment inflicted for remissness in attending 
to their proper worship, as, for instance, neglecting to light the lamp, or 
to burn incense before them. In all this one clearly sees a continuation 
of the cult of the ancient i<f>4(TTioi deoij slightly altered to meet the require- 
ments of the Christian religion. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



TINDER the head of "Romantic Poetry" I have included 
^ four groups of songs dealing with imaginary subjects. 
I need not enter into an analysis of each particular group. 
Their difference from each other consists not so much in 
language or metre as in subject-matter, and will be obvious to 
the reader. It would be well, however, to point out the 
common characteristics which distinguish this class of poems 
from those forming the First Part of the collection. There is 
a fundamental difference between the two classes, and, were it 
not for the fact that they both consist of pieces composed in 
the same language, they might well be taken for the produc- 
tions of two entirely distinct races. 

In this difference we recognize the influence of the same 
causes which have always tended to split up the Hellenic 
nation into a number of communities distinguished from 
each other by local peculiarities of manners, customs, tastes, 
mterests, and, in a less degree, of speecL The Greek moun- 
taineer stands towards the Greek islander pretty much in the 
same relation as the Spartan stood towards the Athenian in 
ancient, times. He is rough and turbulent, and, as might be 
A. 7 
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expected, the Muse which appeals to his bold, untamed spirit 
is the one which best reflects the rugged grandeur of his native 
crags. Though he may be far from home, and live under 
utterly different conditions, he still clings with affection to 
the songs which remind him of the exploits of his Klepht 
ancestors, and bring back to his ears the roar of the storm 
raging among the rocks. 

On the other hand, the inhabitant of the maritime towns, 
as well as of the islands, is a polished, lively, witty individual, 
delighting in the pursuits of peace and the pleasures of love. 
The noise and gossip of the street are as dear to him as those 
of the market-place were to the contemporaries of Aristo- 
phanes. '*Ti v€<oT€pov;" is still the inevitable accompaniment 
of the modem Athenian's morning salutation, and points to 
the same thirst for information, the same keen interest in the 
little events of every-day life which characterised the men 
who formed the audience of Socrates in the Agora, This is 
not a fanciful resemblance, visible only to the eyes of an 
enthusiastic student too anxious to discover in the life and 
language of modern Hellas the traits which lend such charm 
to ancient Greek literature. It is a real, self-proclaiming fact, 
obvious to any traveller who chooses to use his eyes for other 
purposes besides that of gazing in more or less inane wonder 
at the ruins of the Parthenon, or at the columns of the 
Olympian Zeus. This observation may be illustrated by the 
testimony of two men as different from each other as it is well 
possible for two human beings to be. The first is a late pro- 
fessor of Logic at a Scottish University, the second an Italian 
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revolutionist who spent some years of his adventurous life in 
Greece. 

Mr Minto, in the Introduction to his Manual of Logic ^ 
says : — 

*'It {i.e. dialectics) was a game that could flourish only 
among a peculiarly intellectual people; a people less acute 
would find little sport in it. The Athenians still take a 
singular delight in disputation. You cannot visit Athens 
without being struck by it. You may still see groups formed 
round two protagonists in the caf^s or the squares, or among 
the ruins of the Acropolis, in a way to remind you of Socrates 
and his friends. They do not argue, as Gil Bias and his 
Hibernians did, with heat and temper, ending in blows. They 
argue for the pure love of arguing, the audience sitting or 
standing by to see fair play, with the keenest enjo3anent of 
intellectual thrust and parry. No other people could argue 
like the Greeks without coming to blows. It is one of their 
characteristics now, and so it was in old times two thousand 
years ago." 

Here is an equally characteristic story related by the 
Venetian patriot^: — 

*'I1 y a quelques ann^es il existait k Ath^nes un strange 
personnage : on aurait dit un philosophe cynique du quatri^me 
si^cle avant J^sus-Christ ; c'^tait Diog^ne ressuscit^. II ^tait 
n^ dans Tile de S^riphe ; c'est pourquoi on Tappelait S^riphios. 

* Logic Inductive and Deductive. University Extension Manuals, 
1893, p. 4 foU. 

* Vingt Am d^Exil par Marco Antonio. Paris, 1868, Notes, 7. 

7—2 
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Un jour, S^riphios, pr^s du c^l^bre monument choragique 
appel^ vulgairement Lanterne ds Diogine, criait k tue-t^te : 
av3p€s 'A^valoi, av8f>€s 'A^iyvaibt, * Hommes AthShiens^ hommes 
Ath^iem /' Un grand nombre de personnes s'^tant reunis 
autour de S^riphios, on lui demanda : * Pourquoi nous as-tu 
appel^s? que nous veux-tu?' — 'Comment!' dit S^riphios, 
* ce n'est pas vous que j'appelle. Vous n'^tes pas des avSpcs 
{hommes), vous 6tes de grosses b^tes. Ce sont les ombres des 
anciens que j'appelle. Allez-vous en au diable, b^tes. Laissez- 
moi causer avec les grandes ombres des anciens ."AvSpcs 

'AOrjvaloL, avSpcs ^XOrfvaloi 1 ' 

^'S^riphios, tout en niant que ses concitoyens soient les 
descendants des hommes Atheniens, tout en aflBirmant leur 
d^g^n^ration, donnait par ses paroles un dementi k ses paroles 
m§mes. C'^tait Ik du Diog^ne tout pur." 

These two pieces of evidence, coming as they do from 
sources so different, will suffice to confirm the result of my own 
observation and bear out my statement that in the Greek of 
to-day one can see the living representative of the old Hellene, 
and in his life, literature, and language an expression of the 
spirit that produced the works which we are taught to admire 
at school. But this digression has taken me rather too far 
away from the immediate subject of my introduction. To 
return. 

The following poems chiefly belong to the islands of the 
Ionian Sea and of the Archipelago, and to the towns on the 
coasts of Greece and Turkey. Taken as a whole they afford 
us a good many glimpses of the life of the plains as distin- 
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guished from that of the highlands, illustrated in another 
portion of this work. The thunder of the gun is exchanged 
for the softer tone of the guitar ; the love-song fills the room 
of the war-cry ; and the warrior-mother's wild lamentations 
are replaced by the gentler sighs of the love-sick swain, or the 
melancholy complaints of the broken-hearted maiden. No 
discordant sound of mountain glens swept by the wind comes 
to disturb the music of purling streams and the murmur of 
the rippling blue sea ; no cloud breaks the azure of the sky, or 
obscures the rich sunshine of the country-side : Love, prospe- 
rous or disappointed, laughter of joy, or tears of sorrow, form 
the variations of light and shade in this picture of peace and 
innocence, — the only changes in its atmosphere of perfect 
serenity. 

Such is the general character of the poems which I have 
ventured to class under the somewhat vague title of " Romantic 
Poetry.'* As has been said above, they represent the genius 
of the people of the coast and islands. It is impossible to 
specify their origin more accurately ; for, wherever they may 
have been produced, they are the common property of the 
Hellenic race, from the shores of the Euxine to the island of 
Cjrthera, and from Corc3rra in the west to Smyrna in the east. 
A song or distich originally cotfiposed in the shadow of the 
Chian mastich-groves may a short time afterwards be heard 
sung under the glare of the street lamps of Constantinople. 
Dialectical differences do not help us much in our attempts to 
trace their origin; for in the majority of cases as soon as 
a song is transplanted from its native soil, it loses part of its 
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local colour and gradually assumes the character of its 
adopted home. The Greek language is so elastic that pro- 
vincial idioms and expressions can easily and, so to speak, 
unconsciously disappear without in the least altering either 
the sense or the rhythm of the original. This fact deserves 
the attention of those scholars who, like Prof. Fick, attempt, 
after the lapse of thirty whole centuries, to reduce Homer's 
poetry to its original dialect, on the assumption that its 
present form is the result of a deliberate and systematic 
' redaction.' The history of modem Greek poetry, as exempli- 
fied in the contents of the present volume, plainly proves that 
this transformation is the work of a slow, natural, and unavoid- 
able process, — not unknown in the annals of the popular 
literatures of other nations also, — and satisfactorily accounts 
for any discrepancies of style and language noticeable in the 
Homeric poems. In the comparative paucity of such dis- 
crepancies we detect the influence of a general law according 
to which the universality of popular poetry tends to supply 
it with a uniformity of style under which all traces of racial 
and local peculiarities are hopelessly lost. 

We may remark, however, in general terms that, so far as 
external form is concerned, there is a radical difference between 
the Heroic and Romantic poems of Modem Greece : the former 
are always composed in the fifteen-syllable versus politicus 
described elsewhere, and do not rhyme. There is a single 
exception to the last rule in one of the pieces included in the 
First Part (IX), but there I am inclined to attribute it to the 
mere influence of transplantation rather than to any deeper 
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cause. Those in the latter category are composed in all 
kinds of metres, generally brisker and livelier than the 
heroic, and always in rhyme. It may also be added that the 
productions of the islands and of the coast of Asia Minor, in 
particular, are distinguished from those of Greece proper by 
their more complicated and artistic versification. Further, 
their language, comparatively speaking, contains a greater 
number of words derived from Italian than from Turkish 
sources. This is, of course, due to the fact that the inhabit- 
ants of these countries came into closer and more lasting 
contact with the merchants and soldiers of the Venetian and 
Genoese Republics than did those of the Greek continent. But 
with regard to the foreign element of Greek speech in general, 
it must be observed that it is in no case considerable or 
material, and that it chiefly consists in technical terms which 
might easily be replaced by equivalents of Hellenic origin, 
without the slightest detriment to the richness of the language. 
On the other hand it must be admitted that the romantic 
literature of the Middle Ages has exercised an undoubted and 
deep influence <)n the popular Greek Muse. Many of the 
romances of Western Europe were translated into Greek, and 
some of them still live in the memory of the people. Under 
the Hellenized name of a hero or a heroine one can easily 
recognize a Frank knight and his lady-love : the wizard and 
the fortress, the labours and the final victory of virtuous valour 
over wickedness, are all there. There also exist long epics 
constructed by medieval Greek poets on western models, the 
best known of them being the romance of " Erotocritos," a 
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work of the eleventh or twelfth century, still very popular in 
Greece. 

I purposely refrain from entering upon a critical discussion 
of the poetic value of these pieces : some are good, others 
indifferent, but they all serve equally well my object of illus- 
trating the close relationship of modem to ancient Greek. 
It remains for the reader to decide as to their intrinsic 
merits. 
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I. THE SHEPHERDESS. 

A shepherd-girl has lost her favourite lamb. In her 
despair she calls on the Holy Virgin to help her to find it. The 
Virgin hears the maiden's prayers and delivers her darling back 
into her arms. This is the theme of the first Idyll, — a trite 
occurrence of bucolic life, ennobled by the tender pathos of 
sentiment and the exquisite sweetness of language. The 
maid's touching grief and her naive appeals to the "Protectress 
of the unhappy and sorrowful " have something unutterably 
charming in them, — something that defies analysis. 

The prayer and promise of offerings, — chaplets, candles, 
and a silver figure representing the lost and recovered object, — 
common in Greek and Roman Catholic countries, still remind 
one of classical times, and show that these most congenial 
forms of paganism are not dead yet, nor likely to die soon, in 
the sunny south. 

The peasants of Greece, like those of Italy, will for a long 
time to come believe in the omnipotence of the Holy Virgin 
(who, after all, is none other than a heathen goddess in 
Christian disguise), no less than in the presence of Nymphs 
(NcpaiScs) and Satyrs (KoWtKairfapot), with which the creative 
imagination of their ancestors has peopled every wood and 
spring of their classic soil. 
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H BOSKOnOTAA. 

Mu* ^oa-KOTTOvka poSoirKaa'fiivrf 

T' dpvi T179 X^vet \ TT)v iprjflia, 
Kt' dweKTno'fikvrj 9 Tct oprj rp^x^v 

Kal TO (fxovd^ev fi direkTrio'ia • 

** AevKij fiov, <^ft)9 fiov, irov elaat ^iri fiov, 5 

^ApvL ^ov, iroiaai; *Sh /mov *fiL\a^! 

^X^^^i Va7€^ 0€€ fJLOVi '''* dpvL fiov, 

'Aei/ fi€ Xviraaai ; 'Bkv fi dyaira^; ; " 

E^9 rh XayxdSia 17 fcopf} Tpex^i' 

Me ^ ^eirXeyfjuiva XP^^^ fiaWia, 10 

Kal ' SaKpv{<r)fiiv7) rh x^P^^ ^X^^ 

^ Avirsjrcofiiva \ rff tlava/^ia, 

"*fl Uavayla fiov, yXvxeta IlapOivo^j 

^avipaxri fie ^iroiv tj Aevfci], 
Kal vd <rov <f>€pco avOrf ^irXeyfiiva, 15 

"* AtTTTpa KcpaKta raxv, Taxi* 

"*ft Havayia fiov, Kafie to davfia 

Kal vd ae /cdfico ?va dpvi, 
^ OlC darjfievio^ vd to Kpefidaco 

Jbit9 TT)v evfcova aov rrj acTrri] I 20 

Kal ^^rjfi€poiv€i 6 ^eo9 T Vfiipa 

K' 1] ^oaKOTTovXa irTjSoyeXa, 
T' dpvi T179 €x€L *9 rr/v dyKoXLa rrj^ 

*Xdv irepiarepi, Kal to <l>tXa, 
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THE SHEPHERDESS. 

A SHEPHERD-GIRL, rose-born, lost her lamb in the desert. 
In despair she runs up to the mountains and calls to it : 

" My White one, light of my eyes, where art thou ? Tell 
me. My lamb, where art thou ? Why dost thou not speak ? 

" Heaven ! I have lost my lamb : it is gone ! Pitiest 
thou me not ? Lovest thou me not ?** 

Over the glens the maid runs with her golden locks dis- 
hevelled, and with tears in her eyes she lifts up her hands to 
the Virgin : 

" AU-holy, sweet Virgin, reveal to me where my White 
one is, and I shall bring thee flowers woven in wreaths, and 
white little candles early in the morning. 

" holy Virgin, work a miracle, and I shall make thee 
a lamb, all silver, and hang it on thy venerable picture 1" 

God brings on day, and the shepherd-girl jumps and 
laughs for joy, holding her lamb in her arms, and kissing it, 
like a dove. 
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II. THE MAID'S DREAM. 



Here again we are introduced to the successor of an ancient 
goddess. In this instance it is St Paraskev6 ("St Friday," 
a lit. transl. of the Hebrew " Preparation "). She is identified 
with Venus, at least most of her attributes correspond to 
those belonging to the purest conception of the goddess of 
love, before she degenerated into, or was raised from, the role 
of a patroness of lust. The name given to the same day of the 
week in the Romanesque languages (Ital. Venerdiy Fr. Ven- 
dredi, etc. = dies Veneris) ; the consecration of springs and 
shrines to her ; her supposed influence over matters of love, 
illustrated by the scene of the girl sleeping in the saint's 
sanctuary for the purpose of propitiating her, — all tend to 
render this theory plausible. 

The belief in dreams has given rise to, and, in its turn, is 
kept alive by the existence of a class of professional Dream- 
Interpreters (Ov€ipoKpLTL(r(rai)j as numerous as that of Potion- 
Makers (Maytcrcrat), who thrive on the superstitious credulity 



i 
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of the young and ignorant. In the present case it is the 
maid's own mother that attempts to explain the dream, which 
was presumably sent by the saint. Her interpretation does 
not agree with her daughter's wishes, and the latter volunteers 
an equally ingenious and much more satisfactory explanation. 
There is a similar piece in Passow (No. 412). 
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TO ONEIPON THS KOPH2. 

Mea \ Tr)v a^ia HapaaKevrf 
Koprj KOLfjLdrai fiovaxn' 
Koifiarai kC oveipid^eravy 
BXcTret V* dppa^oDvtd^eTai. 
'2(e) TrepL^oKi efM^atve, 5 

'^97X01/ irvpyov dv€J3atv€, 
K' erpex^v Bvo irorafioi, k €((T)fcvyjr€ vd iriri vepo, 

E7CD, fjLava ii\ ^peipcd&Tfffca, 
l&lSa V dppa^a)vid(TTi]fcay 
'2(e) Trepc^oXt cfM^aiva, 10 

'"VrfXov wvpyov dvi^aiva. 
K' STpexO'V Bvo TTOTafioi, k €(<r)fcv'sjra vd ttlq) vepo'.'* 

" KopT] fjL, TO irepi^oX' 6 Odvaro^, 

Ki TTvpyo^ elv TO fivijfid aov. 

Td Svo TTOTapbta, to P€p6\ 15 

Td Bdfcpva VoS 6d j^uco) *ya>.*' 

"Mdva fjLy KaKa to '^^7i7<r69, 

Mai/a fly KaKa to htdXvae^, 

To Trept^oX* 6 ydfjLo^ puoVy 

Ki 6 TTvpyo^ elv 6 avSpa<; fiov, ^q 

Td Bvo TTOTafiia, to vep6\ 

'O ydfjbo<; 'ttov 0d Kavw *y(oJ' 
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THE MAIFS DREAM. 

AT Saint Paraskev6*s cliurcli a maiden is sleeping alone. 
She sleeps and dreams that she is betrothed. She saw 
that she entered into a garden, and went up a high tower. 
Two streams ran by, and she stooped to drink thereof. 

" I dreamt, my mother, and saw that I was betrothed. I 
entered into a garden and went up a high tower. Two streams 
ran by, and I stooped to drink thereof." 

" My daughter, the garden is thy death, and the tower is 
thy tomb. The two streams — the water — are the tears which 
I shall shed." 

" My dear mother, thou hast ill-interpreted it ; mother 
mine, thou hast ill-explained it : the garden is my wedding 
and the tower is my husband ; the two rivers — the water — are 
my married life." 



A. 
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III. MARIA. 



The First of May is celebrated in the East, just as in the 
West of Europe, with exceptional ^clat. The day begins with 
an early excursion into the fields for the purpose of "meeting, 
or catching May " (iriavo) rov Moi), a personification of Summer, 
and probably a reminiscence of a Dionysic rite. On their way 
back the party pick flowers, out of which a garland is made 
and hung over the main entrance of the house. Flowers are 
also spread round the windows, over the walls, and so on. 
Banquets, songs, and dances in the open air occupy the rest of 
the day. The young of both sexes dance together and improve 
the opportunities for flirtation which the occasion aflFords. 

In the following Idyll a young man bewails the premature 
death of the maid whom he had met the year before at one of 
these festivals. 



8—2 
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MAPIA. 

1. Mo\49 €<f>€yy€ T aaripi 

T^9 avyfj^ yXvfcd, yXvKa, 

2. M6crj^oi;9 e'xyve r aepi^ 

'2 Tr)v (opaC TTpcoTOfiaia, 

3. Uplv ap')(ia'ovv ra rpayovBia, 

To ^^€<f>dvTOi)fi, ol x^P^^y 

4. UpcoTT) ^irpo^aXe^y Mapia, 

UpafTT) ^irpo^aXe^; {e)a"u, 

5. TA fiaXXia aov ^7r€<f>Tav irXtjOo^ 

Et9 Tov Karaairpd* Xaifio , 

6. Kal (TOV 'cTToXfcfe to arrido^ 

'PoS' ft'paZ' irapQ^viKo , 

7. Kal '9 TO ;)^oj/tacr/L(ra, Mapia, 

11 aX airepaa air €K€v, 

8. 'Att' T^i; 6/09;/Lt' eKKXTjaia 

'^Oirov <T eZ^a irpcoTolSfj. 

9. M' ai/Tt i/ai!/)' wpaio a&fiay 

0€?o' ^Xififi ip(t)Tifc6\ 

10. EZSa Kdrcunrpd* Xiddpi 

KC diro ^irdva) Va aravpo . 



L 
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MARIA. 



rilHE star of Morn was just beginning to shine sweetly, the 
air to pour forth its perfume on the fair first of May — 
before the songs, the sports, and the dances commenced, — when 
thou, Maria, camest forward first, first of all. 

Thy hair fell in profusion o'er thy milk-white throat, and 
a fair maidenly rose adorned thy breast. 

A year later I went the same way again, Maria ; I passed 
by the desolate church where I saw thee for the first time. 
But, instead of meeting a pretty form, a heavenly, lovely 
glance, my eyes met a white stone with a cross upon it. 
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11. Moi/a;^09 \ Tr}v iprjfila\ 

''Eyovdrura aifia 

12. Et9 TO fivrjfid aovj Mapia, 

Kal TO ^<f>lXrjaa yXvKa. 

13. Kfc' diro T dv6rf rd ^airapfieva 

**RKoylrd Va fiova^Oy 

14. ''Kinrpy dyvb^ wadv Kal ae^ua), 

'SAi/ Koi <re irapOevLKo, 

15. Kal TO Waipt{a)a'a fi ixelvo, 

"Ottou ^Jf')(€^ Bdxrei aij 

16. 'Att' Toi/ KrJTTo fu Td Kplva 

Al dydfivqaC (TKXrjpij, 

17. To Va avfi^oXo' davdroVy 

T* aXXo' V€L6Trj<; k €VfjLop<f>ia<;, 

18. Kal ^apa9 irdvTa 'Sw fcdTov 

'A8€\<^9 T^9 <rvfi<f>opa<;. 
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Alone in the desert I knelt close by thy grave, Maria, and 
kissed it gently. From among the scattered flowers I picked 
one alone — a white, pure, and, like thee, virgin blossom — and 
matched it to the one which thou hadst given me from the 
garden of lilies for cruel remembrance : the one an emblem 
of death, the other of youth, and beauty, and of joy which, 
here below, is ever sister to sorrow. 
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IV. THE OLD MAN. 

The following piece is a humorous satire on a love-smitten 
old man. His attempt to snatch a kiss meets with a well- 
deserved explosion of scorn on the maid's part. Her disgust 
and the openness with which she gives vent to it find a curious 
parallel in one of the Idylls ascribed to Theocritus {BovkoXC- 
oTKos, Theocr. xx.). 

For the sentiments and language of the latter part of the 
piece compare Passow, Nos. 567, 577. 



O TEPOS. 

'Atto kclt '9(e) fiia fjLovpiBa 
^KddoTav fiia fcopaaiSa. 
^E/cadorap k €va^ yepo^y 
'E^aro' %/)Oj/G)' TOP ^^ep(o. 

(S,)fcv<l>T 6 yipo^ vcL <f>iX7ja'y, 
^dXcat /jLV^a{i)<: rffp ye/ni^ei, 
" ^evya, yipOy Vo kovtcl fjuov, 
Kt* dva{y)ovXLa<r rj xapBia fiov, 

"Tl Tov yipov ra iraiypiZia 
Ftlpav (TfcopSa kol Kpo/£fivSuiy 
Tl TOV yipov T€t Kapd/cia 
'2ai/ v€p6J3pa(TTa airavaKia, 

" Kal TOV viov tu TraiypiSdfcca 
M({o^09 fcal yapv<f>aWdfccay 
Kal TOV piov teal tt}^ ^OTreXXa?, 
Mo(r;^09 elvai Kal xapiWa" 
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THE OLD MAN. 



"DENEATH a mulberry-tree sat a maiden. There also sat 
an aged man, a hundred years old I know him to be. 

The old man bends forward to kiss her, and fills her 
with the uncleanliness of his mouth and nose. 

" Away with thee, old man," she says, " far from me ; 
my heart loathes thee. An old man's blandishments are like 
garlic and onions. An old man's dalliance is like parboiled 
spinach. Whereas the young man's sweet sports are like 
musk and cloves. A young man's and a young maiden's 
sports are like musk and cinnamon." 
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V. O HNETMATIKOS. 



Na ^iraoa '9 tov irvevyjniKO^' 
^TLrjyaivci} fiia, ^TTTjyaivG) 8vo, 
'Aej/ TOV evpLfTKO) fiovaxo\ 

TAia KvpiaKij\ irovpp6\ irovpvo 5 

'Ila^G) TOV ^vpia-KO) i^ovayo*' 

(Z)KV(l>Ta) (f)tX& TO x^P^ '^O^f 
KdffoVfJbat, \ TO fJL€VT€pC TOV. 

'*Tiaira fiovj '^ofioXoya fie^ 

Ta KpLfUtTa fiov ^pcoTa /JL€,*' 10 

"Ta KpifJUiTd (TOV ^vai TroXXa, 

Kal ayamr] vcL fiij Kdvrf<: irXeia** 

"*2<ii^ dpv7)((r)Ty^ (^Vi^> TraTTa, 

Toy a/OTo' /cat Trj* XetTOVpyia, 

ToT€(9) /cat 70) ^e V dpvrj(a)T& 15 

la fiavpa /JuaTia tt ayaira). 

'Ila €t o TraTTa? '9 Ta?9 oopai^ tov, 
'Ila'a) /cal '7^ '^ "J"^^? /copai^ tov, 
'Ila'et o TTttTra? '9 ti/v i/c/c\r}a'ia\ 
'Ila'co /cai '7^ 9 ti/j/ irairahlcC. 20 
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THE CONFESSOR. 

T HAVE been these forty days thinking to go to the Con- 
fessor's. I went once ; I went twice. But I cannot find 

him alone. 

One Sunday, early in the morning, I went and found him 

alone. I bend and kiss his hand, and sit down on his sofa : — 
" My father," I say, " confess me ; ask me about my sins." 
" Thy sins are many. Thou must make love no more." 
" When thou, my father, refusest the oiS'erings of loaves 

and cakes, then shall I also give up the sweet bla<5k eyes 

which I love." 

The priest goes to his " Hours " ; I, on my part, go to his 

daughters. The priest goes to church ; I, on my part, go to 

Mrs Priest. 
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VI. TO ^ETTIKO ONEIPO\ 

Koprj ^Xeirei '9 tov xmvo T179, ^Xiirei koX '9 t oveipo T179 
Toj/ i/€o' 'ttoO ar^dfrae Vw? eZj^e '9 to irXevpo' rrj^, 
M' ovTa<; 'fuTTvaet zeal riypa Vci)9 eli/a^ /jLouaxv T179, 
T^j/ *7raip(y)€i to irapdirovo koi S€p{v)€L to /cop/Jbi ri]^* 
MaX(ov€L fik TO ^TrdirXcj/jLa, a-KV^ec to fia^Ckdpi* 5 

" yia^CkapdKL p! aKkripo /cal ^TrdirXayfia ^prjp^dSi, 
1 L KavaTe tov ar^airta — to veo , to iraWrj/capL ; 

1 Of. Passow (No. 544). 



VII. TO MANTHAAKI. 

"Ne/oai/T^t Vo Trf vepavT^la /cal p,rj\o* V to Mvaipc, 
TSicL elx v€pdvT^c vd ^pvx^a '9 to irkpa irapadvpiy 
Na WaaKi^a t^v fiaaTpaira VcJ;^e* Td /capvo<f>vWf 
'la (reiy) to \ey\ dydirrj /aou, VoO Va* '9 t^ irapadvpv • 
To fiavrrfKaKL VoO KevTa^ ep^eiva) vet to a-TeiXrj^;" 5 

Ka^e ^pdSv t^9 to '\e7€ /cat to irovpvo to a'T€\(v)€C. 
'2 tA yovaTd tov to p^fe, KadeTai to ^^erd^ei' 
" FiA Ve(9) /Aou, pMVT7)\d/ct p»0Vy 7r(S9 /a' drfair r) Kvpd aov ; " 
"'Sav ddXaaaa ^ovpXi^eTaiy ^aav Kvp,a Sip* 6 vov^ T179." 
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THE FALSE DREAM. 

A MAIDEN sees in her sleep, she sees in her dream that 
-^^ she had by her side the youth whom she loved. But 
when she wakes and finds herself alone, she is seized with 
grief and beats herself. She scolds her blanket and tears her 
pillow : — " Lotless pillow, and outcast of a blanket ! What 
have you done with the one I love, with the youth, the dear 
brave lad?" 



THE HANDKERCHIEF. 

" i^RANGE from the orange-tree and apple from Egypt ! 
^^ Would that I had an orange to throw at yonder 
window, and hit the cup with the carnation in it ! I speak to 
thee, my love, who art at the window. The little handkerchief 
which thou embroiderest, send it to me." 

He spoke to her every evening, and at last she sends it 
one morning. He spread it out on his knees and questioned 
it:— 

" Tell me, my dear little handkerchief, how fond of me is 
thy mistress ?" 

" She is raging like the sea, and her mind is tossed about 
like a wave." 
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VIII. O ArAHHTIKOS. 

""H^eXa vapT& to ^pdBv, /Mt ^iriaae '^Ckrj ^poxVt 
Kal rhv deo irepiKoXovaa ^lA va a evpoD fjuova^V' 
Mr're fiovayi) <r evpiaKO), p/qre fie rrfP fjudva aov, 
Mov (T evplcKG) ^aroXiafjiivrj* fjuia '9 t^9 (f>CK'qvdiai,^ cot;.' 

" Kal ri vio^ elaai av^ t 

'noO if>o^aaai, rrf ^poyri^ ; 

EZ%a povj(a vh <t aWafco, ' 

'IlaTrXco/Lia vd ak a/ceirda'a), 

Kal /copfJLaKL V arfKaXido'ri^f 

K' €T(TL vk SLaa'K€Sda'rj<;." n 



IX. H KONTOTAA. 

Mia KOVTOvXay fiia yio/jbarrf, 
Mia vepaPT^ofJLa/yovXaTi], 
^IltSx'^t' TO iSvfl \elfi6vLy 
YiC oiroLO^ vd TO *S*^ \aficivei, 

"Ma>p', a9 TO ^Sico kC h^ Xa^daco, 
To ')(€pdKi fiov V a7rXa)0"G>. 

*A9 TO 'St(S KOl A9 TO TTtaO-ft), 
Kt' 0,T* €%G> ^9 TO XaO-G>." 
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THE LOVER. 



" T INTENDED to come last night ; but it began to drizzle, 
and I prayed to Heaven that I might find thee alone. 
I find thee neither alone, nor with thy mother; but I find 
thee in full dress among thy firiends." 

" What sort of youth art thou, to be afraid of the rain ? 
I had clothes for thee to change, I had a blanket to cover 
thee with, and a pretty body for thee to embrace, and so 
enjoy thyself." 



THE PRETTY LITTLE MAID. 

A PRETTY, plump, little maid ; a maid with cheeks like 
oranges, whose breast is like a lemon, and whoever sees 
it is wounded. 

" Oh ! let me see it and be wounded ; let me stretch my 
hand. Let me see and seize it, and may I lose all that I 
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X. H ArNflPISTH. 

1. Tloia elvai rovrrj 

*Ox TO ^ovvo^ ; 

2. Hwpa *7rov tovttj 

'H /copT) (fyaiverav, 

To x^P*^^^ y€V€Tai 

"Avd^ d'7ra\6\ 

3. K' eifOif^ dvoiyet, 

T' (!)pala KaWf) 
Kal TO K€<f>dXt 
Xvxi^o/covvei, 

4. K' ipoDje pAvo 

Na p/rj T d<f>7}a'7)y 
Na TO TraTT^aj) 
TLapaKoKet, 

5. KoKKtva kC (Sp^p<f>' 

. ''Exec rd xetX^a 
^iladv rd <f>vXXa 
T^9 poSavLa^y 
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THE FAIR UNKNOWN. 



TI7H0 is she that is coming down the mountain dressed 
in white? 

Now that this maiden is coming forward, the grass is turn- 
ing into a soft flower. 

It forthwith unfolds its charming beauties and swings its 
head to and fro, 

And, enamoured, it prays that she may not spare it, but 
tread upon it. 

Her lips are red and well-shaped like the leaves of a rose- 
bush 

A. 9 
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6. '^Orav X^P^^V 

Kal 7] avyovXa 
Aeirrrf fipo^ovXa 

2T^\{j/)et BpoiTia^. 

7. Kal ToSv fjuaWtayp n]<; 

T' fipalo irXridoq 
^Tlavov \ TO arrjOo^ 
Aa/jLirei ^av6o, 

8. *'E;^oi'i/ Tci ^fjudrca T179, 

"Oirov y€kovv€y 
To xp^H'^ iroivai 
2, Tov ovpavo , 

Tioia elvai tovtt) 
^Ox TO ^ovvo^ ; 
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At daybreak, when the morn sends down a gentle shower 
of dewdrops. 

The beautiful wealth of her golden locks shines on her 
breast. 

Her laughing eyes have the colour that is on the sky. 

Who is she from the mountain ? 



^ 



5 
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I 



XI. H AniSTOS. 



OL OpKOLy TTOVV 7J ITiaTL^, 

Yiov ^vai oaa ait fi copKi<TTrj<; ; 
Tioiv ra aTe(f>ava tov ydfjLOV, 

Ilov ^vai ra poBa k tj fjLvpTLaL{<;) ; 

*Aj/ €0€Xy<; \a vk ^rjacOy 

Ao9 fJLOv ra XovXovSca 'iriao)' 

Ao9 fJiov Vto-o) ra XovXovSia, 
Me <f>iXLa <f>apfiaKe fieva, 

Ta XovXovhia fjuapafieva 
'^Ottov a-' eSiSa {i)(r€(va). 



/ 

^^''^S,^ Digitized by, Google 
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THE FAITHLESS ONE. 



TI7HERE are thy vows ? Where is thy faith ? Where are 
all that thou hadst sworn to me ? 

Where are the marriage-chaplets ? Where are the roses 
and the mjrrtle-boughs ? 

If thou wantest me to live, give me my flowers back. Give 
me back the flowers now poisoned with kisses, 

The flowers, now faded, which I once gave thee. 
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XII. eANATOS. 

*S tA fiavpa ^vTVfiepT}, 

'2 Tct /Jiavpa 06 vacai, 

Kal '/ii Oa 6vfiaaaiy 
Kal irdvra 6k K\ai\, 

0a ikdrj /jLia '^fiepa, 5 

'Kpvarj fJLOV Trepia-ripa, 

Z Toi/ Ta90 /JLOV €7rava) 
Na /otfi79 fJLvpriaUi 

MvpTtat9 /cal rpavrdffyvWa, 

TLC av07) Tov irapaheiaov, lo 

Kal irdvTa fik Sd/cpvay 

0a Xe'? o;^ e/^e. 

AuT^ tA (opala 

rXv/cvrara ^/judria 
Me <f>€p{v)ovv fJLia \avpa 15 

^pLKTrf '9 T^' KapSia, 

XIIL STENAFMOS. 

'Sai' poSo' VoO */3(y)aLV€i 

Mia ^fjbipa fjLvpi^ei, 
Mia 'fMipa^ ^aara. 

T^' ievrep depa<; ^ 

Ta ^vWa t' dpird^eiy 
Trf veioT'q hafid^ei 
Kal T^v €V(oila, 

'2aj/ poSo' ^fiapdvdri 

K' 17 ada)a Kapiia fioVf iq 

'H veiOTTj fiov ^xddrj, 
Tov Td<f>o ^ijra. 
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DEATH. 



/^LAD in black, in black weeds, thou shalt be, and thou shalt 
remember me and ever weep. 

There will come a day, my golden dove, when thou shalt 
spread mjrrtle-boughs on my grave, 

Mjrrtle-boughs and roses and blossoms of paradise ; and 
ever in tears thou shalt cry Ah me ! 

These fair sweet eyes bring a fearful flame into my heart. 



A SIGH. 

T IKE a rose which bursts forth into the world and blossoms : 
it smells for a day ; for a day it lasts. On the following 
day the wind snatches its petals away, subdues its youth and its 
perfume. Like a rose has faded my innocent heart ; my youth 
is gone ; it seeks the grave. 
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XIV. O EPASTHS. 



Ta^6 aKXrjpe, ^irov Kpxnrrei,^ 
T^' via ^irov Xarpevo), 
TloWd 'Sei/ aov yvpevo), 
M.la XOLpC aov ^rfT&. 

Na fi€ Bex^V^ /c ifie{ya) 
'2 TO x&yi^d aov to Kpvo, 
N' avairavOto irkria-lo 
^^/ceivrjq V dry air w. 



XV. O KTNHroS. 

Tafe 7r(w<? ijfjuzo'Te irovXiay 

Hovkia ^€vyapa)/Ji€va, 
Kal ^Tripaa eva^ /cvvrjyo^, 

Kal ^(TKOTODae to eva, 

*Avd0€/Md <re, /cvvijye, 
'IIou V/coTG>cre9 to eva 

Kal ^ikv /jia^ ^a-tcoiraxre^ tA Suo, 
NA ^Trd^fjL dyKoKcao'/jiiva. 
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THE LOVER. 

/^RTJEL grave, that concealest the maid whom I worship, 
I ask not much of thee : one favour I soKcit : 
That thou shouldst receive me also in thy cold bosom, that 
I may rest by the side of her whom I love. 



THE HUNTER. 

TIANCY that we were birds, — a loving couple of birds, — and 
that a huntsman went by and shot one of us. 
A curse on thee, huntsman, who hast killed only one ! 
Why didst thou not kill us both, that we might perish in 
each other's arms? 
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XVI. SERENADES. 

The following two pieces are specimens of the songs known 
as ^arivaScs^ or ccpcvaScs (Ital. seretiata). This kind of erotic 
poetry flourishes especially in the big towns on the coast of 
Greece and Asia Minor. The Italian custom of bands of 
young men serenading their lady-loves during the long moonlit 
nights of summer was early adopted by the Greeks of the great 
commercial centres, who have always maintained relations 
with Italy, and whose life is modelled on a more Western 
pattern than that of the inhabitants of the interior. 

This form of poetry is generally characterised by a warmth 
and intensity of feeling which often reminds one of the 
impassioned effusions of the Lesbian Muse. 

The description of the eflfects of love in the first of these 
two pieces may be compared with some of Sappho's songs, 
especially with the one referred to in the Notes. Old Charon 
figures here as the personification of Death, — a more exalted 
rdle than the one which he plays in Classical Mjrthology. In- 
deed, in the modem Greek mind he seems to combine the 
functions of Apollo and Hermes with those familiar to the 

^ This word is a corrupt form of the Ital. mattinata which, like the 
Fr. aubade^ means a morning's music under one's windows. 
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ancient Charon. He is sometimes described as the bearer of a 
quiver and bow (<ra fra), with which he inflicts sudden death, at 
other times as a messenger whose errand is to summon the 
doomed person to the next world, and again as the ferry- 
man who conveys the soul to the land of Shades. In the 
piece under consideration he appears in the first of these 
characters. 

The second song is in a milder vein. The lover threatens 
to take the more practical course of seeking in a new love 
consolation for his disappointment, and so pay the faithless 
one back in her own coiu. 
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HATINAAES. 



'O Ipayrd^ <tov fi avayfre fiLa <f)\6ya '9 rrjv KapSia, 
Kal fik <f>\oyi^^ aXxnrfjra, 'Sei/ *vpL<T/c(o iJ^rt/^^/a'. 
^Owov yvpia-d) fidaapa, oirov <nad& <TK0TOvpai(^), 
BXiTTO) rod ^dpov k ^p^omai y Kpv€pal(^) \vyovpaL(^). 

X'rrapdTT€i rwfjba '9 rfjv KapSia\ rpeXKo^ da Karavrrjadi}^ 5 
^MirepBevOrjKa '9 rd koXXtj cov, VAia to K€pl 0d afivato. 
Tp€^€y '^vxv f^v, irpo^Oaae tarpeia vh fiov Sd}<T7)^^ 
M' €va aov pKefifjia IXapo rov ^i\o cov vd aoxry^. 



2. 

nS? rj/iTTOpei^ kC oKKa'fyi^ rrfv KapSia aov; 
Ma^' OTL Kol '70) /jLvav aXX/qv drfair&, 
M' a\Xi;9 <f>i\ia 0d a^vato rd *BL/cd <tov^ 
M' aWrfv 0€ vd f(S, Kal ce 0d Xfja-fiovS. 
'Aei/ fi* dyaira^ Kal Xe'? ttcS? fie Xarpevei^;, 
Mk reroui \6yia Btio XP^^^^^ M'^ TrXav^^. 
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SERENADES. 

1. 

TV/TY love of thee has kindled a flame in my breast, and 
-^"-'- burns me mercilessly — I can find no rest. Wherever I 
turn I find torture ; wherever I stand I meet with trouble ! 
I feel Charon's cold languor creeping upon me. 

My blood is boiling in my heart. I shall end in madness. 
I am entangled in the meshes of thy beauty. I shall be 
extinguished like a candle ! Make haste, my life, and heal 
me : with one sweet glance save thy friend. 



TTOW canst thou thus change thy heart? Learn that I 
-*-■- also love another. With another's kisses I shall efiace 
thine. With another I shall live and forget thee. 

Thou lovest me not, and sayest that thou worshippest me^ 
With such false words thou hast deceived me these two years. 
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XVII. H XHPA. 

1. Tl d<f)ij(y)KpaaTrJT€ va ca^ VoJ rl SnaOe fiia %^/oa* 
To <f>ova7avdKL t 9 e')(a<T€ k eiire ttcS? '70) to ^Trijpa. 

— 'H x^P^ V fcaKOfioLpaj 
'£70) ^Skv T^9 TO ^Trrjpa, 

2. *Ai/ t<rft)9 Kal rd ^irijpa '70), v" dSiKoffavaTija-oiy 

Na Va'i' i/a" fjbk Kpefid<TOvv{€) '9 toO fiapeXiov tov 
7rrjpo\ 

— ^'H XV P^ V /caKo/jLoipa, 
'£70) 'Sei/ T^9 TO ^Tpfjpa, 

3. *Ai/ f<rft)9 Kol TO ^TTTJpa '70), 1/' dSi/co0avaTrj<Ta}, 

NA KpefiaarS) V Ta Xaxava^ va irka^o '9 tA fiapovXia, 
— ^'H %^f>a 17 KaKOfioipa, 
'£7(11) 'Sei/ T^9 TO ^irrjpa, 

4. *Ai/ t<r(»9 /«^afr to ^irrjpa '70), i/' dSi/coOavarfja-a), 
NA /i-e d\i;<roS€<roi/i'(6) /i-e /ttta' raairektC avKa. 

— 'H x»7p^ V icaKOfioipa, 
'£70) 'Sei/ T^9 TO ^irijpa. 
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THE WIDOW. 

T ISTEN that I may tell you what happened to a widow : 
She lost her petticoat and said that I took it. 
Chorus: — The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May they take and hang me — on the tap of a cask. 
Chorus: — The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May I be hung — on cabbages ; may I fall into — a lettuce-bed. 
Chorus: — The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May they chain me with — a string of figs. 

Chorus : — The ill-fated widow ! 
I did not take it. 
A. 10 
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5. '^Ai; ?<r(»9 koI to ^Trfjpa '7(0, v* c^i/coOavarijaajy 
N^ fie ireTpo^dkriaovvie) fx avyh ^Kadapiafieva. 

— ^'H x»7/>a 17 KaKOfioipa, 
'£70) 'Sei/ T179 TO *7rr]pa. 

6. *Ai/ ?(7a)9 #cai to ^Trrjpa '70), 1/' aiiKO0avaTri(T(i}^ 

Na airdaovv Kol rd ^Sovrca /jlov '9(e) /i-ta' X^<»>prf 
/jLiT^ldpa, 

— 'H XV P^ V /ca/cofioLpa, 
'£70) 'Sei/ t^? to ^Trrjpa. 



I 
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If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May they pelt me with — shelled eggs. 

Chorus: — The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May ray teeth breaks — in a fresh cheese-cake. 
CKore^;— The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 



10—2 
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XVIII. H XmTI22A\ 

1. Kara) \ to' '7^X0', /caTO) \ to irepirfiaKi, 

— Kara) 9 to yiaXo /covTrj, 
HepavT^ovXa <l>ovvT(aTij. 

2. nXevovv Xia}Ti(T(Tai{f:), irXivovv iram-aZoirovXai^s:), 

— TlKeveL ^KOTiaaa KOVTrj, 
AefiovLTO-a f^ovi/Twr?;. 

3. Kal fMLa H^uoTKraa, fiiKprj irairahoirovKay 

— Kat fiia XuoTLaaa KOVTtj^ 
iiepavT^ovXa <l>ovvT(OTr], 

4. TlXivei Ki dirXdvei koX fie tov aiifw irai^eLy 

— TlXiveL kC d7r\(ov€i, kovti], 
AefjuoviTca <f>ovvTa}Ti]. 

5. Kt' apfievo" 'irep{y)a Xf>v<ro', iraXain^aiievo y 

— Kt' apfievo 7r€p(v)a, KOVTrj, 
HepavT^ovXa <f)ovvToi)Ti], 

6. *'EXa/A'^€ /ci avTO, k iXafiyjrav to. Kovnria tov, 

— ^EXa/t'^6 kC avTo, fcoinrfy 
AefioviTo-a ^owTtanj. 

1 Of. Passow, No. 447. 
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THE WOMAN OF CHIOS. 



"P^OWN on the sea-shore; down on the beach, 
■"■^ Chorus: — Down on the sea-shore a little woman, 
A little blooming orange-tree. 

Are women of Chios, priests' daughters, washing (linen). 
Chorus : — A little woman of Chios is washing (linen), 
A little blooming lemon-tree. 

A little woman of Chios, a priest's little daughter. 
Chorus: — A tiny little woman of Chios, 
A little blooming orange-tree. 

She is washing (linen), and spreading it, and pla3dng with the 
sand. 

Chorus : — She is washing (linen) and spreading it, 
A little blooming lemon-tree. 

A. gilded, well rigged out vessel sails by. 

Chorus: — A vessel sails by, little one. 
Little blooming orange-tree. 

It gleamed, and its oars gleamed. 

Chorus: — It gleamed, little one. 

Little blooming lemon-tree. 
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7. '<I>i;<n;f' 6 fiopeaf;, fjuatarpo^ rpafjuovvrdvay 

— *<I>i;<n7f' 6 fiopia^t /covttj, 
NepavT^ovKa <f)ovvT(i)Tri. 

8. K^' ava(Ti]Ka>(Te to iroSoff^ova-ravo* T179, 

A€flOVLT(Ta <f)0VVTa}T1]. 

9. Kal T179 *<l>din)K6v 6 irohaaTparfoXo^ T179, 

— Kal T^9 *<t>dvrjK€, Kovrrj, 
HepavT^ovXa (f>ovvT(i)Trf, 

10. K' eXafiyft 6 *yiaX6^f k eXa/iylr 6 /cocfio^ oko^, 
— K' iXa/iylr 6 ^yiaXo^, koptij, 
AefjLOviro'a ^ovvrcoTrj, 
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The North wind blew, a strong northern gale, 

Chorus: — The North wind blew, little one, 
Little blooming orange-tree. 

And lifted up her long skirt. 

Chorus: — And lifted up, little one. 
Little blooming lemon-tree. 

And the ankle of her foot came to sight, 

Chorus: — And came to sight, little one, 
Little blooming orange-tree. 

And the sea-shore gleamed, and the universe gleamed, 
Chorus: — ^And the sea-shore gleamed, little one. 
Little blooming lemon-tree. 
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XIX. TO AMHEAL 

1. '^^AfiiriKc fiov ir€pl<l>i]/JLO^ koX kovtokKoZg [levo ^ 

— Ili,7r€p6ppv^a, 
"^iXi], Xvyvi] fiov fiiatf, koI va a &pi,^a! 

2. "MoO ^/Sapeaav ret XP^V ^^^ ^^^^^ ''"^ SoaifjLard crov, 

— Ma T^' ddXacrcra, 
^iXi], \vyvrj fiov fiiatf, vd a dryKakva^a! 

3. " Kal d€X(0 vd ak irovkija'to, Koi vd ae Tra^aphlra)" 

— HivepoppL^a, 
"^tkij, Xijyvrj fiov fiiarf, koX vd a &pil^a! 

4. " M^; fie irovXfj^^ ^p d(f>ivTff fiov, koI firj fi€ ira^apevrff;, 

— Ilnr€p6ppi,^a, 
"^iXij, Xvy'vrj fiov fiear), xal vd a Spt^a! 

5. " Fid fidXe viov^ \ to raaTriafia^ yepovrov^ vd KXa- 

Bevovv, 

— UtirepoppL^a, 
'ViXi], Xvyvfj fiov fi€<T7f, KoX vd a &pi^a! 

6. " Kal dirapdeva Koprj(T)aui vd fie fikaarroXoyija-ovv." 

— Tlnrepoppi^a, 
^iXrj, Xvyvrj fiov fiearj, Kal vd a &pi^a! 
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THE VINEYARD. 

" IVr^ famous vineyard, and close-trimmed, 
-^'•^ Chorus : — Pepper-root, 

Slim, slender waist, would tKat thou wert mine ! 

"Thy debts and thy imposts are weighing me down, 
Chorus : — By the sea ! 
Slim, slender waist, would that I embraced thee ! 

"And I wish to sell thee, to strike a bargain on thee." 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine ! 

" Do not sell me, my good lord, do not bargain on me. 
Chorum : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine ! 

"Set youths to dig and old men to prune. 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine ! 

"And unmarried maidens to pick my tendrils." 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine! 
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XX. EAENH. 



'Say *'7raip(v)rf^ rov KaTrjj>opo 

— ^'EXez^ fiovt 'EXei/iy, 
Trjv aKprf to TTordfii, 

— 'EXei/^ <l>i\fffjL€Vf), 
Me TO 'irXarv ^7rovKdfivcro\ 

— '^Ximf fjLov, 'EXei/i;, 
Me T acTTpo trov irohdpi, 

— 'EXei/i; TcrifiTrrjfievrf, 
'K.afii]\a)a-€ to <f>iai aov, 

— 'EXei/iy fiov, 'EXivrj, 
Kal cTKerraae to, ^<l>pvBia, 

— *^Xevrj SajKafiivrfy 
Na fi^ <l>avjj Td <l>LKfffia, 

— ^'EXevi; fiov, 'EXez^, 
'IIov a exo> <t)L\r)fiivrj, 
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HELEN. 



TI7HEN thou goest down the slope, 

Chorus: — Helen, my Helen, 
Along the bank of the river, 

Chorus: — My kissed Helen, 
In thy flowing tunic, 

Chorus: — Helen, my Helen, 
With thy white foot. 

Chorus: — My pinched Helen, 
Lower thy cap. 

Chorus: — Helen, my Helen, 
And cover thy eyebrows. 

Chorus: — My bitten Helen, 
To hide the mark of the kiss, 

Chorus: — Helen, my Helen, 
Which I have given thee. 

Chorus: — My embraced Helen. 
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XXI. O N0TN02. 

'2 ttJ' pil^a Tov ^aaiXiKOV, \ t^' pl^a tov ^apcrafwv, 

— ^vpfifo /MOV KL ^Kvaaraaia fwv, 
'nai/T/oever' 17 arfdirr) /jlov koI Vatp(i/)€t tov oxrpo fioVy 

— 'la rd iretafia to 'St/co' fiov, 
Bdvev Ta aT€(f>ava X/ovcra ki aKeprjaL^ Tjj^ Xa/tTraSe?, 

— ^vpfio) jJLov kC ^Avaa-Taaia fioVy 
Bdvovv K ifjMva) \d vovv6\ vd ^ira vd aT€<f>av(i>cro}, 

— Ta TTpoiKta vd TrapaSdxroi}, 
Mk tL iroBdpca vd CTadA, aT€<f>dvui 'ta v aXXofco; 5 

— Xvpfio) fiov kC ^KvaaTaala fiovy 
Ta aTe<f>dvLa \d v aXKa^tOy TrpoiKia vd TrapaSaxro} ; 

— Xvpfico fiov kC ^ AvaaTaaia fiov. 
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THE BEST-MAN. 

A T the spring of the basil ; at the spring of the balsam- 
^ tree, 

Chorus: — My Sjmno and Anastasia, 
My love is married and takes my rival, 

Chorus : — Out of spite against me. 
She prepares the wreaths of gold and unused candles, 

Chorus: — My Sjrrmo and Anastasia, 
And they appoint me best-man to crown them, 

Chorus: — To deliver the dowry. 
On what feet shall I stand, in order to interchange the 
wreaths? 

Chorus: — My Sjrrmo and Anastasia, 
To interchange the wreaths, and deliver the dowry ? 

Chorus: — My Syrmo and Anastasia. 
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xxii. BArm. 

1. "'Aei/ *fjL^a^, 807100, €9 Ttfv iKKXtjaia, 

Na KCLvrf^; to crravpo^ crov, 

— 60700, V avddefid ere. 

2. " Mov ifi^cdvei^y *l3(y)aLV€i^ Kai rrfpa^, 

Tr)pa<; to iraWrjKdpia, 

— Ba7i(o, V avdd€fid ere. 

3. "To 'fraXKrj/cdpi ^irov Tqpa<; 

0€\' oifiop(f>o* K0p1](T)ai, 

— B076C0, V dvddejjbd ae. 



"No ^€ prj poKa kl apyaXeo , 
No ^€ pr) va Kevrarj, 

— Bo7t(0, V dvdd€fjbd ere. 



5. "Ti KevTLCTfia *vdi yXivrtafia, 

K' 17 /ooico Vot a€p{y)idvL, 

— B07W0, V dvdOefid ere. 

6. " M' ouTO? o epfio<i dpyaXio^y 

Eti^ot crKXa/SLa fieydXtfJ* 

— Ba7teo, V dvd0€fid ere. 
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VAYO. 



"TI7ILT thou not go into the church, Vayo, 
^^ And cross thyself? 

Chortis: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

" But thou goest in and out and watchest, 
Watchest the lads, 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

" The lad whom thou watchest 
Wants a pretty maid, 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

"One that is skilled at the spindle and loom. 
One that is skilled in embroidery." 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

*' Embroidery is amusement. 
With the spindle one may lounge, 

ChortJLs: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

"But this wretched loom 
Is grievous slavery." 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 
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XXIII. THE SAILOR'S PRAYER. 



The subject of the following ballad is a young sailor 
becalmed on the open sea. He calls on the North Wind to 
come to his rescue and speed him home to his aged mother, 
who is anxiously expecting him. The personification of Boreas 
is thoroughly Homeric, and reminds one of the prayer of 
Achilles to the winds in the twenty-third book of the Iliad, 
Indeed, the whole piece is hardly modem in tone. But for its 
Romaic garb, it might very well have been sung by one of 
Odysseus' own ^n/pcs kralpoi. 

There is a depth and sincerity of feeling in it which mark 
it as a composition of no mean order, while its refreshing 
simplicity and purity proclaim it a genuine oflfspring of the 
unsophisticated popular Muse. 
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H nPOSETXH TOT NATTOT. 

4>vcra, Bopea /Ltov, <f>v<nja'€, va ^irdpovv ra iravia fiov, 
4>vcra, Bo/oia fi\ kol ^fidraxrav rd x^P^^ '^ ''"^ tcoxnria fwv • 
TA Sa/cTvXa /ir' dvdyjrai^e), dvd'y^av k oi aKapjioL fiov. 
4>v<ra, Bopea /a', /ct' dTroaraaa, ecr^icrOijK 17 Tn/o?/ /iou. 
*^<f>pirfqaav rd x^^^V /^^i a^'^'O i^epo' '8ei/ ^ft), 5 

Me ddXacrcra rh Pp^X'^> 
17 apfit) vat TTiKpa. 

HiXayof; ^^©pk KVfuiTa Voi) i/a ktvttovv '9 t^i/ a/c/w;' 
£Zx/a^ Si5o ^fjudria fycCkavd oirov iiy^ovv 'tA Bdxpv, 
Eli/at KapSia St;)^©? waXfiov^, elv appaaTTj iXiriBay 10 
BpaSe^a X®P^^ ^^fiipcofia, ^^pk Bpoaiaf; paviSa, 
^AydTTTf x^P^^ Sv€ipa, 6 UivSo^ X^P^ X^^i/^, 
Xft)pl9 XaXia r drjioviy 
HovKl XCi)pt9 <f>ov\€a' 

4>ucra, Bopea /x-oi;, <l>vcrrj<T€ icaX ^Sev Oct rtfv 7rpo<f)0da€o, 15 
Moi) elirav ttw? eli/' appaxrrrjy (f>ofiovfiai, fir) rtfv ^acro). 
*ExddrjK ha (Tv{y)v€<l>o\ ixddr)K Iva KVfia ; 
'lA fila KapSla V d/^dirqcra eyti/' Koafio^; fjbvrjfjua ; 
^ovvd, 'Sei/ dvaa-evere, XaytcdZia fiov, fiovvd fiov ; 

^vXayxvia-ov fi€, Bopia fiov, 20 

JIaTepa fiov Bopea. 
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THE SAILOR'S PRAYER. 



"DLOW, my North Wind, blow, that my sails may be filled. 
Blow, my North Wind, for my hands are bleeding at the 
oars. My fingers are aflame and the rowlocks also. Blow, my 
North Wind, for I am weary and my breath is spent. My lips 
are parched ; I have no fresh water left ; I moisten them with 
sea-water, but the brine is bitter. 

A sea without waves, dashing against the beach, is like 
a pair of blue eyes which thirst for tears in vain. It is like 
a heart that beats not. It is a sickly hope ; an evening with- 
out dawn, without a drop of dew. It is love without dreams ; 
Mount Pindus without snow ; a songless nightingale ; a nest- 
less bird. 

Blow, my North Wind, blow, or else I shall not find her 
alive. They tell me that she is ill and I fear lest I lose her. Is 
there no cloud? Is there no wave? Has the whole world 
become a tomb for the only heart I have ever loved ? Moun- 
tains, will you not breathe ? My glens, my hills ? have 
pity on me, my North Wind, father North Wind. 
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(TweiSevo-e, Hopea, 's to irepiyiaXi 
diyttakuuTe, futv 'a-<f>i^€ to xeifxiXi, 

0a 'yX^opa 'lar elvai fiovaxv T179. 25 
OTrXafXPiaov fte, 17 ftava /le irpoa/iivei, 
*Av 'Sep /t€ 'S3 'iredalvei, 



''^'^''^^ is aid. 
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Yesterday, when she accompanied me to the beach, 
^orth Wind, my mother embraced me. She pressed my head 
between her hands and sweetly, sweetly kissed me. She gave 
me her blessing and bade me come back soon, because she is 
slone. 

North Wind, North Wind, take pity on me : my mother 
is waiting for me. If she see me not, she will die ; for the 
hapless one is old. 
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XXIV. H <I)OT2KneAAA22IA. 

"T^aXo*, *yiaX6\ '9 to irepiyidkty 
'A^aX', ofydXui to Koxnri fia^y 
M^ ^irdptf ^vaKtoOaXaaaLa. (Bis.) 

"K^ovTa, Kovrdy 'm vd (f>ovaK<oarj 

T' dj(y)ipi fietra '9 to iravL /jba^, 
Na <l>vya)fi€* fik to^ Bopea. (Bis,) 

"F^a 'S€(9), 7*« 'S€(9) TO BopeaSaKC 
Me tI opfifl airpda'xyei to KVfiay 
To (f>€p{v)€i If© /ami' x^P^* (Bis.) 

^^^ISifiTrpo^y ifiirpo^y irtdo'e to 7rai/t, 

Aeo-e '9 Tfjv Trpvfivrf, kol to kovitI 
Tpdfia yepdy rpdfia yepd" (Bis,) 






AvTo TO dafi eva^ vavTrj^; 

T^aXo', ^ycaXo' irpa/^tphovae' 
Kal TO \&^€ fi direKirtaia y 15 

Na ird'^Tj 17 <f>ov(rK(o0dKaa'aia, 
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THE SAILOR'S SONG. 



" /^LOSE to the shore, close to the beach, gently and slowly- 
let us ply our oar, lest the swell sweep us away, 

" Close, close to the shore, that the breeze may make our 
sails bulge, and make us fly with the North Wind. 

" Look, look how lustily the dear North Wind drives the 
wave from the beach and beautifully bears it out to sea. 

"Make haste, make haste, seize the sail, bind it to the 
stem, and fall to the oars : pull hard, pull hard." 

This song a sailor sang sailing by the shore. He sang it 
m despair, that the swell might fall. 
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XXV. TPArOTAAKIA. 
1. 

^'H\£09 fcal depart 
^HavTpevovrai \ ra? Xeppa^;, 

2. 
'^HXio? /cat 'x^LOPta, 
^IlavrpevoPT ap^ovria, 

3. 

"HXao9 Kol ^poxVt 
^UavTpevovT oi <f>T(0')(pL 

4. 

Bpixet, ^P^X^h ical x^oi/tfe*, 
Kal rd fidpfiapa ttotl^ci. 
TIov vd Kpif^tofie Ti)' vvifyrf; 

AtTO KttT 9 TO VepOXVTT) , 

TLov vd Kptf^fOfie TO* yafi^po* ; 
'Atto /car dir to irarepo. 

5. ATFAPIA. 

''OTrofco? irepdai^ 
Kal 'Sei/ ft^ inaari, 
Ttfv df^diri) Tov vd X^^V' 
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CHILDREFS SONGS. 
These nonsense verses are sung by children during their 



When the sun shines and the wind blows, people are 
married at Serras. 

2. 

When the sun shines and the snow falls, princes are 
married. 

3. 

When the sun shines and the rain falls, beggars are 
married. 

4. 

It rains, it rains and snows, and makes the marble slabs 
wet. 

— Where shall we hide the bride ? 
— Under the washing-board. 
— ^Where shall we hide the bridegroom ? 
—Under the kneading-trough. 

5. 

The Willow (says) : 
Whoever goes by and touches me not, 
May he lose his love. 
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XXVI. THE SWALLOW-SONG^ 



The practice of boys going about the streets singing the 
appearance of the swallow at the beginning of spring is of very 
ancient origin. Athenaeus (viii. 360 b) preserves a specimen 
of the swallow-song (x€At8oVwr/jLa) popular among the Rhodians. 
It is interesting to notice that this custom — ^the most inoffen- 
sive form of begging (dyepftds) — is still maintained in Greece. 
On the feast of the Worship of the Cross in the third week 
in Lent (^Tavpowpoa'Kvvrfa'i.s rfjs MeyctAiys TecrcrapaKoor^s), 
numbers of boys walk from house to house carrying a small 
wooden image of a swallow, decorated with flowers, which they 
make turn round on a pivot while they hail the arrival of the 
*' herald of Spring." Their reward generally consists of eggs, 
cheese, cakes, and so forth. 

^ This piece was originally published in the Athenaum (Sept. 30, '99), 
and is reproduced here by the Editor's kind permission. 



^ 
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Passow gives several specimens of the swallow-song (Nos. 
305—308), all dififerent from the following copy. The piece 
can boast of little poetical beauty in itself, but is interesting 
as a parallel to the classical cantilena referred to above. 



I 
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XEAIAONI2MA. 

"KeXihova ^irepcure diro rrf Mavprf QaKaaaa , 
"TSi/carae koI 'XaXiycre, irvpyov iOcfieXioixre, 
Ae €, Xe'e, ^^eXtSoi^a, 

Na ircoX^a-cofi heKOKrd)^, 
"^^XJ^ ^Bda-xaXo* kuko koI ^SaaKoXa (pojSepr]** 
*Av dpyrjao) koX to Vo), 
®h TO ')(a'>^ci} ^<rav avyo*. 

If satisfied with the presents they proceed : 
"O^o) ylrvWoi Koi Kopioi, 
Meo-a ydfio<i koX xapa, 
Kal #ca\i7 (y)oLKOKVpd. 

If sent away empty-handed : 

Meaa ylrvkXoi /cal /copioL, 
"Offt) ydfio(; Koi Xap«, 
Kat KaxTJ (y)oLKOKvpd, 



1 



These two lines as first published in the Athenceum ran : 

Nd fial^ibvu) fUv dKTii), 

Na xwXi^irw 5^ <5ifTt6. 
For the emendation adopted in the text I am indebted to M. J. Gennadius, 
late Greek Minister in this country, and to Mr W. H. D. Bouse, MA. 
of Christ's College, Cambridge, who both suggested it to me at the same 
time and independently of each other. 
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THE SWALLOW-SONG. 



rpHE swallow has crossed the Black Sea. 
She sat and sang, and founded a fort. 
Sing, sing, swallow. 
That we may collect eight. 
That we may sell eighteen. 

I have a bad master and a terrible mistress : 
If I am late in reciting 
I shall catch it warm\ 

Out with fleas and bugs, 

Let indoors be wedding and joy, 

And a good housewife. 

Or, 

Let indoors be fleas and bugs, 
Out with wedding and joy, 
And a bad housewife. 

^ Lit., I shall swallow it like an egg. 
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XXVIL, XXVIII. 

As might be expected from so imaginative a race, the 
Greeks entertain a lively belief in ghosts, spirits, and other 
denizens of the unseen world, too numerous to mention at 
length in an introduction. To these apparitions is given the 
generic name of Strange or Elemental creatures (c^<oTt#ca or 
oTotxcta), which comprises a number of classes, as, for instance. 
Shadows (lo-Kiot), Phantoms (<^avTacr/xaTa), etc. 

In addition to these ethereal beings, modern Greek Mjrtho- 
logy recognizes the existence of a species of more substantial 
representatives of the supernatural. Of the Nymphs (Ncpal'Scs 
or KaXat KupaScs, "good dames") and Sat3n:s (KaAAtKaKT^apot), 
who are believed to haunt the woods and occasionally visit the 
dwellings of men for good or evil, as well as of the Fates 
(Motpai), who attend on the child three or seven days after its 
birth and control its subsequent life, we have said a few words 
elsewhere. Our attention is here claimed by fabulous creatures 
of another kind, akin to the above in their nature, but differ- 
ing from them in point of external form. These are the 
monsters which are supposed to inhabit the springs, rivers, 
mountains, and the shores of the sea. Each fountain, each 
stream and well is under the direct dominion of its special 
guardian. Dragons of either sex (Apaicos and ApaVatva), Black 
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Giants (ApdinjBes), Sea-Monsters (Adfiuu), Winged monst-ers 
(STpiyyXoi), Gorgons (rdpyovcs), are only a few of these male- 
volent Ininisters of EviL Their ill-will towards man and the 
methods which they adopt in endeavouring to bring about his 
destruction are illustrated in one of the two following poems. 

In the first piece we have the " Spirit of the Stream," which 
is the modem representative of the old river-god.« The reader 
will find in Passow a fragment of this poem (No. 513) con- 
taining several variants. 

The second deals with the " Spirit of the Well," which is 
frequently represented as a crafty demon enticing unsuspecting 
strangers to their ruin. In this instance the malignant 
monster (^cptV) assumes the shape of a fair maiden in order 
to deceive its victim. 



12 
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XXVm TO 2TOIXEIO' TOT HOTAMOT. 

Yj)paxrio irparfovSfjae Vo ^irdvo> '9(e) ye^vpi, 

Kal TO y€<l>vpt ^parfiae kC o irorapJo^ etrrad'qy 

Kal TO <TTov)(eid tov iroTafiov kC axno '9 Ti)v aKpa ^/3yaivei ' 

" Ko/317 fly aXKa^e top vXo*, V€(9) fMi9 fci a\Xo TparfOvBi." 

" Kal wc59 P* aXXd^o) top rjyp pa Vcli kC aXKo TpctyovSi, 5 

'HcS^ft) TOP apSpa fi appfooTo" fiapia *id pa ^ireOdvri, 

t oppcooTtKo fie yvp€Y€, oep exm pa top owao} ; 
Tvpev diro Xarfo^ Tvpl Ki air ar>/pLa ^yiSa yaXa, 
Kal KapT€p& TTjp "Apot^L, pdpOy to KaXoKalpLy 
NA <f>Kidaa) OTpovyya tov Xayov p dpfii^o) aypUL ^yiSaJ' 10 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE STREAM. 



A YOUNG woman sang on a bridge, and the bridge cracked, 
and the river stood still, and the spirit of the stream 
iteelf came out on the bank : 

" My giri, change thy tune, sing us another song,*' it said. 

" How can I change my tune and sing another song, since 
^y husband is very ill — on the point of death — and he asked 
Bae for medicine which I cannot give to him ? He asks for 
cheese made of hare's milk, and for milk from a wild goat. I 
am waiting for the Spring, for the fine weather to come, that 
I may draw from a hare's udder and milk a wild goat." 



12—2 
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XXVIII. TO STOIXEIO' TOT nHFAAIOT. 

'E^€? irepa kl avriirepa '9 rd vaKiva TrrfydBia 

*B€<f>aP€pwd^ eva Oepio k iyivrf dprjo^ fcop7](T)<n. 

TvvaiKeia poxrxjoi *(f>6p€<r€, yvvaiKeia TracovfiaKLa, 

VvvaiKa iid^rj k ^Kara-e '9 rod irrfyaSlov to %eAX.o', 

Ka' aTrXaxre rd ^av0d fiaWla koX kKolv rd fjuavpa ^/jbdruL. 5 

"Krjpa^; uio9 ^Sid^atve, Vre^et koI rrf ^payrdei' 

"Tt ej^€A9, Koprj, KoX ffXl/Sea-ai koI KkaVv rd fiavpa ^fjuaTia;" 

"'H dppa^wva fitSireae '9(e) rovro ro TrrjydSLy 

Kl oirov ^vpedrj koI ^^{y)d\^ rr] fiov^ yvvoLKa vd fd 

TrapTf, 
"Iltatre, fcopt), rbv (i\va<ro k iyo) vd <rov Trf '^8(7)0X0)." 10 
^Xapavra fiiXia ^fiovrrj^e koI irdro ^Sev evprjKe 
Kat '9 Ta ^aapavra reaa-apa 6 p€l6(; to viroylndarrj. 
"Tpd^a, Koprjy Tov (iXvaao k 17 dppa^&va ^vpeOrj!' 
"Kt' aXXoi;9 7roX\ov9 iyiXaaa, /c iyeKaaa kol a^va)!' 



> 
/ 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE WELL. 

VONDER, on the other side, in the glassy wells, a monster 
made its appearance and transformed itself into a fair 
maiden. It put on a woman's garments, a woman's slippers, 
and in the likeness of a woman it passed across and sat on 
the brink of the well. 

She spread out her golden hair and her black eyes wept. 

A widow's son happened to go by. He stops and asks 
her: 

" What ails thee, maid, why dost thou grieve, and why do 
thy black eyes weep ?" 

" My betrothal ring has dropped into this well. If any one 
is found to pick it out for me, let him take me for his wife.*' 

"Hold, maid, the chain and I will pick it out for thee." 

He dived forty miles and found no bottom, but when he 
reached the forty-fourth the youth's suspicions were roused : 

** Pull, maid, the chain : thy ring is found," he cried. 

" Ah, many others have I deceived and thee also I have 
deceived," she answered. 
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XXIX. THE EXCOMMUNICATED. 

The present poem deals with the sufferings of an excom- 
municated sinner. 

The form of excommunication of the Greek church (d</>o- 
pi<r/Ltos) contains many dire invocations upon the sinner's head, 
in their cold-blooded enumeration of hideous details not unlike 
the document which Mr Shandy caused the unsuspecting 
Roman Catholic doctor to read aloud (see Sterne's Tristram 
Shandy, vol. ill. ch. xi.). Suffice it to mention that one 
of the clauses with which the curse generally reaches its 
climax is this : " After death may thy body not decompose 
in the grave!" a calamity which implies that the defunct 
person's soul is condemned to wander outside the gates of 
Hades and continue haunting the earthly scenes of its wicked 
life in the form of a vampire (^SpvicdXaicas). 

The person thus afflicted is called A^wpto-ficVos, or, as in 
this case, Kpifiana-fiivoi, 

The weird act described in the piece allows us to catch 
a glimpse of the interior of the grave. The poet in a few 
master-strokes reveals to us, with most disagreeable vividness, 
the picture of a maid's cold corpse with her torn hair and 
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the little cross and Testament lying between her clasped 
hands on her lap. The mention of the kiss adds the finishing 
touch to the repelling tableau. 

It may be stated here that throughout modern Greek 
poetry, literary no less than popular, we continually find the 
same tendency to revel in horrors and the same delight in 
realistic detail. The powerful poem "Thanasi Vaya" by 
Valaorites is an illustration in point, especially as it is ac- 
cessible to the English reader through Mrs Edmonds' able 
translation (see p. 47 of her Greek Lays, Idylls , Legends, etc). 
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O KPIMATISMENOS. 

MeyaXrj Il€(l>Trj ^arifiave va ^irav va Koivcovrjaovv, 
K^z/a 17 fidva rafiirpoaTa k rj dS€\<f>rj Karoirc, 

c oKo 9 TTj fiear} veovraiKo^ aa firjKo fiapafi/juevo y 
'2a' fiyfKo, 'ca' TpLavrdf^vXKo 'ca xirpivo* XovkovSc, 
Kal '<ra rov elSav rj ^ KKXrja'iai{^)y rd ayia Movaartjpia' 5 
" IIoO Va'9, (TKvXi;** TOP €i7rav{€)y *' ttov 'ttS'?, fcpi/ia- 

Tia/jbive ; 
'Aei/ <r€ 'Xfinpovv rj iKK\rj(riai{<;) koI t ayva Movaar'^pca,*' 
Tvpi^et TOT 17 fidva tov koX tov koXo pcoTau* 
" Tt€ fiov, TL Kpcfia eKafie^ k elfrai KpifiaTiafievo^ ;** 
" '£76^ '\e7a, fiaviTaa fjuov, vd firj fiov Td ^pc^Ttja-r}^, 10 
Kal Tcopa 'ttoO /Lte 'pft)T9;<7e9, ^^ <rol to ^fioXoy^aco. 
'^AWrf (f>opa ^vTa^ ^Kovpaeva '9 ra irpda-Lva Xei^dSia, 
''Ox' eSevav tov^ fiavpov^ t(ov diro ekrja^ xXayvapi, 
K' €760 'Se<7a to' pAivpo fiov dirb Koprjs KV^ovpi. 
^X-XefierpLa-e, ^iroZapiae k e^yaXe to KvjSovpi, 15 

^Byd^ev T?j9 Koprj^ to fiaXXla, ^^yd^ev ttjv dppa/3&va, 
Ki oX' e^a^Kvy^av koI ^(f>iXrj<rav aTavpo* kC dr^id ^vay 

yiXLo\ 
K' eyob \a-)Kvylra koX '<^t\?;<ra to Kpvo fidyovXo* ti]<;, 
Kf' avTo TO KpifJLa CKafjua k elfiai /cpcfMaTia-fievo^;" 
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THE EXCOMMUNICATED. 

rriHE bells rang on Great Thursday for the people to go 
-*- and partake of the sacrament. The mother starts in 
front and the sister follows in the rear, and right in the middle 
walks the young man like a withered apple — like an apple, 
like a rose, like a yellow flower. 

When the Churches and the holy Monasteries saw him, 
"Whither art thou going, thou cur?" said they, "whither art 
thou going, thou excommunicated one? There is no room for 
thee in the Churches or in the holy Monasteries." 

Then the mother turns round and eagerly questions him : 

" My son, what sin hast thou committed that thou shouldst 
be excommunicated?" 

"I was wishing, my dear mother, that thou wouldst not 
ask me. But since thou hast asked me, I shall confess it to 
thee. Once, when I was a robber in the green meadows, all my 
companions tethered their black ones to the branches of olive 
trees, but I tethered my black one to the head-stone of a maid's 
tomb. He neighed and kicked and tore up the stone ; he rooted 
up the maid's hair, and pulled off her engagement ring. They 
all stooped and kissed the cross and the holy gospel; but 
I stooped and kissed the maid's cold cheek. This sin have 
1 committed and for this I am excommunicated." 
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XXX. DEATH AND THE SHEPHERD. 



In this lay we have again a personification of Death. 
Charon (Xapos) appears here in his capacity of divine messenger 
(ilruxo^ofiTTo^) to claim a poor shepherd's souL 

The idea of the shepherd's wrestling-match with the grim 
angel is, no doubt, a reminiscence of pagan mythology. The 
story of Herakles fighting Thanatos for the soul of Alkestis 
affords a striking parallel, with the only difiference that the 
shepherd succumbs to, instead of vanquishing, his adversary 
(cf. Eur. Ale, 1140 folL). 

The sword attributed to Charon in this instance is another 
trait of similarity to the Thanatos of Euripides (see ib. 76), 
but it also recalls the two-edged weapon of the Archangel 
Michael frequently met with in works of Byzantine art. 

A last point deserving comment is the deeply-rooted idea 
of the Greeks that a quick step is unbecoming a respectable 
woman (11. 16, 17). 
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The implied reflections on the malice of society and the 
*^r of its fault-finding tongues have their parallel in the 
familiar allusions to ns which will easily occur to the Homeric 
student. 

Similar poems are to be found in Passow (Nos. 426—433). 



/ 
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O XAP02 KAI O TZIOMHANOS. 

T^LOfiTrdvo^ iKaT€^acv€ Vo fiia ^^frrJ\rf pa')(pv\a, 
Ki' Xdpo^ Tov ^ KapTeprjae vd ^Trdprj rrf yjrvxv '^^^' 
" nd^' epx^o'ai, Xe^evrrj fiov, koX iroae KaTe^aivei^ ;" 
" 'Atto rd irpo^aT €p')(pfiaVy \ to ^airrfrl fiov ^Trrjyaivo), 
^Tldyo) vd Wdp(o to ^^(Ofil koX ^iriaci) vd yvpiaayJ' 5 

*' 'E/Lt€(z/a) 0609 fi€ ea-T€i\€ vd ^irdpo) Trf '^vyjl] aov!' 
" At^o)? da-6ev€La kC appdna-Tia to tL '^1'%^' yvpevei^ ; 
^Uafie *id vd TraXaiyjtayfie^ '9(6) fiapfiap€v dXcivi, 
Kt' &v fJL€ Vifcrjarj^y ILdpe fMou, vd ^Trdprj^ Trf '^xryj] fioVy 
Kt' av <7€ vtKrjacOy Xdpe fiov, vd ^Trdpeo to airaOi aov" 10 
'2 Ta yovaTa ^yovdTLae, kC dir ra fiaXKia tov rrcdveL 
"*'A<^€9 fJL€y Hdpe, Ta fiaWiay kclI Trcdae fi dir to xkpi, 
*'A<^69 yLte, Xdpe, vd %a/}(iS Vd/ita ttcvt €^(r)) ;^pdz/Aa, 
T* e%ft) rraiSia irapd p^vkpd kC 6p(f>dv€ia ^Skv Ta Trpiirei, 
"Ep^ft) yvvatfca irapd veioL kov '^ijpeia 'Sei/ t^j/ irpeirei' 15 
*Ai/ irepTraT^ dyaXiavd, 0d \ev 7rcS9 /cafiapcov€iy 
*Ai/ TrepiraTrj^Tr} fiiaaTi/cd, 0d Xev ^iravTpeca yvpeveiJ* 
Ki 6 Xa/309 'Sej' Toi/ dxavae fiov ^iraip(y)ei ttj yjrvj(ij* tov. 
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DEATH AND THE SHEPHERD. 

A SHEPHERD was coming down from a high mountain ridge. 

Death lay in wait to seize his soul. 

"Whence art thou coming, my goodly youth, and whither 
art thou descending?" 

"I am coming from the sheep ; I am going home. I am 
going to take bread and then return to my flock." 

"I am sent by God to take thy soul." 

"Without illness or sickness how canst thou seek for my 
soul? Come, let us go and wrestle on a marble-paved 
threshing-floor. If thou vanquishest me, Death, take my 
soul ; if I vanquish thee, Death, I shall take thy sword." 

He knelt on his knees and Death seized him by the hair. 

"Let my hair go, Death, and seize me by the hand. 
Let me enjoy, Death, five or six more years of life. For I 
have very small children and orphanhood is not meet for them. 
I have a very young wife and widowhood is not meet for her. 
For if she walks slowly, people will say that she is proud; if 
she walks hurriedly, people will say that she is seeking for 
another husband." 

But Death listened not to him, but took his soul. 
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XXXI. H ETXH TOT HTflXOT. 

Mta fipoxv* A^^* a'iyavi]\ 

Na KapirLaoxw rh %a>/>a^ta 

Kal V avOiaovv r afiirekdicuL. 

Ta cnraprd fia^ va 's^ayfuo'ovv, 5 

Kal TOP Koa-fMO vh TrXoirrUroiw 

Ta cirdpia, ra Kpiddpiay 

Na ye/JLca-ovp ra dfiirdpia 

KoKafJLTTOKUi Kol ^afjL^dKca, 

B/>tfa(^)9, ^pv^ta, aTa<f>v\d/cia. 10 

MTTapa^?), fxirdpai^^) to vep6\ 

Kal TO yivPTjfjLa a-aapo. 

Kdde (TTdyv Kal koi\6\ 

Kd0€ KovpfiovXo <f>opTlo\ 

'lA vd (TKa^* 6 d\€vpa^y 15 

'larl 'Sej/ TrooiXei ^xpifid, 

Kal vd ')(aLpeT 6 (f>Tay)(p^ 

M' iXrf Tov Ttf (f>afii]Xia\ 
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THE POOR MAN'S PRAYER. 

f\ GOD, send down a rain — a slow, gentle rain — that the 
fields may bring forth fruit, and that the dear vineyards 
may blossom. That our crops may ripen into bread and 
enrich the world with com and barley; that our granaries may 
be crammed with maize and cotton, with rye, rice, and sweet 



Let the water fall down in pools, and the crops grow up in 
heaps : every corn-ear a bushel, every vine-root a load. That 
the flour merchant may split (with vexation) because he can- 
not sell at a high price, and the poor man rejoice with all 
his family. 
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XXXII. H EAA4>INA\ 

'^0\a ra \a<^ia '9 ra fioafcia, o\a SpoaoXoyiovvraCj 
Kal fila \a<f>iva raireivrj irXeia ^hev Spoa-oXoyUraL 
"OXo' T airoa-KLa TrepTraTely r diroaKLa Karai^aivei, 
Kc oir evp€L yapyapo V€p6\ OoXoDvei fcal to ttIvcl 
AdoBeKa ^^poj/^a exafie arelpa koX Sa/juikiSa, 
K.C aTTo ra SciSeKa Kovra Kafivei t wprjo fJLOva')(api, 

Ma, KCLV XP^^^^ TOV(f)€p€, KCtV 7) ^Bl/CT] TfJ^ Molpa, 

^yrjK€ TO fiaaiXoTTovXo* vd \a^OKXwriyr)arj^ 

Kai *pi^av koI to ^^dpeaav to BoXlo ttj^ fjuova'X^apc, 

^FifjLCLV eKeivT) eprjfirj koI fiovax'^ Vaz/ irpSyra, 

1 Of. Passow, No8. 398—400. 
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THE HIND. 

ALL the deer are in their pasturies. They all refresh them- 
selves. But one humble hind no longer refreshes herself. 
She keeps walking in the shade, she seeks the shaded slopes, 
and wherever she finds a gurgling stream she disturbs it and 
drinks thereof. 

For twelve years she lived barren and childless, and to- 
wards the close of the twelfth year she brought forth a 
beautiful fawn. But, either through chance, or through her 
particular Fate, the king's son came out to hunt the deer. 
Her hapless fawn was shot and killed, and she was left desolate 
and lonely as before. 



13 
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XXXIIL TO XEAIAONAKP. 

** XeXtSoi/cMct iiov yopjo*, yopyo^ fU)v ^cXtSoi/t, 

0€ vd ae TTCfi'^w ^ir dyaTrA kC Sir ex^o '7^ '^ '^^' ^^^ 

M 

flOV. 

" Xvp€, (rvpCy ttovXAki /jlov, k eyo) dd ae rrjv 'xjia^o. 
('E)<ru /A€ \dainf yri^ei^; Ttfv, k iyo} /jk€ rifv d<r^e<rrq\ 5 
('E)<rv TTjv paivei^ fik vepo k eyo) fie to KpaaaKiy 
('E)<rv T»;i' arpwvei^ fi€ (fyrepd k eya> /a€ to ^a/JL^aKL' 
Kai ^irarjae k rjpde to wovXi, kcu t^' ^X€a' 'Sey ^vpijKe, 
Ki dtrdv '9(6) irerpa ^KaOrjae xal 'rnKpOKarapovae • 
"'Dow dr^fona iroXif fiaKpvd, iroXv kcuco vd e^27» '® 

'noZo? dr/aira '9 t^' yeiroveia irdkif #caX<J' i/a e^jy. 
''E^^et Toi/ xnrvd hid^opd xal rd iraTrovTaia ')(apCy 

1 Of. Passow, 308 frag. 
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THE SWALLOW. 

* IVT^Y dear fleet swallow, my fleet-winged swallow, I want 
to send thee to her whom I love and whom I have in 
my mind." 

'*I have no leisure, my master, I want to build a nest." 

"Go, go, my little bird. I will build it for thee. Thou 
buildest it with clay, I will build it with lime. Thou 
sprinklest it with water, I will sprinkle it with wine. Thou 
linest it with feathers, I will line it with cotton-wool." 

The bird went and came back, but found no nest. It sat 
on a rock and uttered a bitter curse : 

"Ha who loves at a great distance, may great ill-luck 
attend his suit. He who loves in the neighbourhood, may 
great good luck attend his suit. — He gains his sleep and also 
saves his shoes." 



13—2 
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XXXIV. THE BLIND MAN'S SONG. 

" The Blind Man's Song " was dictated to me by the poet 
himself. He is still groping his way along the narrow streets 
of Salonica, earning a precarious livelihood by singing his own 
sufferings as well as other songs which he has learnt from 
others (see Part I. xiv., Part II. xxxv.). He is not quite 
illiterate; he had learnt to read and write before misfor- 
tune overtook him, as he relates in his poem, but he hias 
never been able to turn these accomplishments to account, 
and it is very characteristic of the drawbacks attending orlal 
transmission that every time he repeats his song he introduces 
several variants. For instance, by comparing two copies which 
I took from him at different times I find that on one occasion 
he missed out two lines (7, 8) while on the other h6 altered 
line 10 into : 

'tar' l\axra rd 'fidria fwv k fx V '^<M^^^ fw>v irUpa, 

His appeals to surrounding nature to sympathize with 
him gain real pathos from the special circumstances of the 
poet's condition, in spite of the fact that such invocations are 
exceedingly common both in modem Greek popular poetiy 
and in the works of the ancient writers. In the blind beggar's 
modest protests against undeserved suflFering, in the outburst 
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of pain expressed as a query to the Deity, and in the final 
note of acquiescence in the inscrutable decrees of an almighty 
and all-ruling Providence, we find alternately the impassioned 
complaints of a Job and the chastened resignation of a 
Christian ; while the somewhat familiar "I wish to ask thee" 
savours of the genial style which the ancient Hellenes em- 
ployed in their prayers to their gods. The imagery, the per- 
sonification of Fortune, and the strong belief in an inexorable 
Fate, have an epic ring about them which, added to the poet's 
personal appearance, recalls vividly the picture of the "blind 
man of Chios/' 
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TO TPArOTAI TOT TT4>AOT. 

Me TTjv "^VXV H'y M€ Ttjv tcapSia fi rd x^^^V /^^ ^ 

dvoi^fo, 
Tov <^(39 fiov rrjv xaTaarpo<l>Tf vd ca? 6fio\oyri<Ta}y 
Na ^Trdpo) irevva xal %a/OTl t^' avfi<f>opd^ fi vd ypd'^to' 
'Aa/ ToSikin^a 6 Bvo-tvxv^ rd ^fidria fiov vd xdo'o>. 
KXayj/'re fie Soar) koI ^ovvd koX 0-669, ^pe Tsjiy/caBaKLa, 5 
Ae/ca^ ir&v to exf^a-a to <f>&<: fi dir rd ^fiaTaK^a, 
Aexa^ ir&v to l^cwra dirdv dir Ta ^tySXta, 
"E^^aca Td ^fiaraKia fiou Bix^)^ Kafifiiav ahia. 
Mrf fie /caTaSi/cd^eTe ttS)^ KKaL{y)(o ^ fiepa vvxjCLy 
"E^^acra Ta ^fuvraKia fwv k ex V fcapBia fiov iriKpa, 10 
'H OdXaaaa fcal Ta ^ovvd x^^povTat tov depa, 
K' iyd) tov iaTepevTtj/ca vvx^a fcal ttjv i]fikpa, 
^Av KXAy^ovve Ta ^fiaTua fiov, rj OdXaaaa TpavTa^ei 
Kal T^ ^ovvd pa/yl^ovTav k rj yrf dvaaTevd^ec, 
"OXov TOV Koafio TrepTraT&y dofifiaro^ yvpVCfiHy 15 

0/ ^iKoi fiov fie dyairovv k iyo) ^Bev tou9 yvaypi^eo, 
Tt fi d><f>e\ovv{e) rj Bpoauai^^) xal Td KaXd tov Koafiov, 
'A<^' ov iyd) to ex^i^cL diro ifiTrpo^ to <f>&^ fiov ; 
'O /c6afio<; elv Sva BevBpi, eppc^e Td xXayvia tov 
''0,74 0d irdS" dvBptairo^ Th ypa^ovv Ta ^a/OTta tov, 20 
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THE BLIND MAN'S SONG. 



TI7ITH all my heart and soul, let me open my lips ttnd 
* * recount to you the loss of my light. 

Let me take up pen and paper and write of my mishap : 
I, the unfortunate one, never expected to lose my eyes. 

Weep for me ye forests and mountains and ye dear glens. 

In my sixteenth year I lost the light from my dear eyes, in 
my sixteenth year I lost it while poring over books. I lost 
my eyes for no sin of mine. 

Do not blame me for crying day and night: I have lost 
my dear eyes and my heart is bitter. 

The sea and the mountains enjoy the view of the sky ; but 
I have been bereft of it night and day. 

When my eyes weep the sea shakes, the mountains are 
rent, and the earth groans with sorrow. 

All over the world I wander, I roam hither and thither 
sightless : my friends love me, but I know them not. 

What do the dews and the blessings of the world avail 
me since I have lost my light from before me? 

The world is a tree which has shed its twigs : what shall 
befall a man is written in his book. 
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'Atto fiLKpo^ TO SwaOa, ^oTepevrrjKa to (f>m fiov 
Kal €fi€iva '9 Ta a/coT€tvd, elBa to QavaTo fiov! 
Eifj(apiaT& a€, Tvxv H'^^y ^ttov fi eppi^e^ '9 to <7^oto9, 
Ki a/covo) \6yca ffki/Sepdj ^Bev /SXirra) tov9 dvOpdiirov^. 
*Av TpcuyovSijaa) ffkL^epd kC &v K\dy^(o irc/epafifievay 25 
Mov etiraTe 'Scv ^vpiaKeTcu to laTpiKO \d fi€{va). 
"Oaoi laTpol kC &v avvaxOovv avfi^ovKvo* \d vd Kdfiovv 
'EyLt€(i/a) Ta ^futTdxia fi ^Sev ^p/iropovv vd fiov Ta Idvoi/v, 
Sd ^Trdpa) VTC^pi, Ta ^ovvd t dyplfica vd pfOTtjaa) 
M?77r(»9 fcal ^vpovv to iaTpiKo to <f>&^ fiov v aTrai/T^cro). 30 
0\a Ta ^oTava T779 7»79 ra ^xdfiav a-TreTo-apLa , 
^oTova 'Skv fi€ d)<f>€\ovv KaX laTpecd Kafifiia, 
*IaTL afcXrjpd fi iirXriyoDae^ €it)(api,aT&j dee fiov, 
©66 fieyaXoSvvafie, 6eK(o vd a ipayTTfaa)' 

a fiaTia ttov fiov €0(ok€^ laTi Ta injpe^ iriao) ; 35 
See fi fi€ya\oSvvafi€, fieydXo t ovofid aov* 
^vWo 'Sei/ 7re<l>T diro BevBpl ^^wpw to Oikrjfid aov. 
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I was still young when this calamity befell me : I was 
bereft of my light, I was left in darkness and saw my death ! 

I thank thee, my Fortune, that thou hast cast me into 
darkness to hear men's sad words but not to see their sad faces. 

If I sing mournfully, if I weep bitterly, you tell me there 
is no medicine for me. Even if many doctors be gathered 
together to consult, they cannot heal my poor eyes. 

I will take my way to the mountains and ask the savage 
beasts, lest, perchance, they can find the medicine which will 
give me back my light. 

All the herbs of the earth have been collected by the 
apothecary : herbs avail me nought, nor any method of 
healing. 

For this cruel wound I thank thee, my God. 

God Almighty, I wish to ask thee : the sight that thou 
gavest me, why didst thou take it ba<5k? 

My God Almighty, great is thy name, not a single leaf falls 
from the tree but by thy will. 
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XXXV. THE BRIDESMAID. 



The following piece may truly be described as neither fish 
nor fowl. I give it just as I heard it from the blind bard to 
whom I am already indebted for two songs (Part I. xiv. and 
Part II. XXXIV.). It has resisted all my eflforts to mould it 
into some sort of shape. It seems to be an attempt on the 
blind man's part to dress a prose fairy tale in a poetical garb in 
order that he may be able to remember it more easily, but the 
result is not encouraging. The piece is only a fragment and 
a good many of its lines are imperfect, but it is not diflScult 
to follow the drift of the story, which bears a strong re- 
semblance to the tale of Cinderella. 

The scene of the story is laid in Salonica in a poor quarter 
which under the modem name of UpoSpofu conceals the 'Itwo- 
Spofuov of the Roman period. It was on this spot that the 
terrible massacre by the order of the Emperor Theodosius took 
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place in a.d. 390. The hippodrome still forms a large oblong 
piazza intersected by a row of venerable plane-trees some of 
which have probably witnessed the slaughter just mentioned. 
Among the buildings which surround it are the churches of 
the Prodromes (John the Precursor) and St Constantine re- 
ferred to in the piece. 
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H KOTMHAPA. 

'Kei VoO KaOovfiav koI avWoyovfiav 
Kai TToXif Bv<TKo\oyovfiaVy — 

EZ^^a rrf pOKcC fi dir ifnrpo^, r dBpaXTi /cp€fia<T/j,€vo, — 
"Ep^erai /J,va KaXrj ^^vriyvitTfra koi ttoXv arfairrjfievrj' 
" Kopri fiov, ri a-vWoyi^eaac /cal ttoXv Sva/coXoyi^ea-aL ; 5 
K' €X€i^ Trf poKCL air ifiirpo^;, r ahpdyri, KpepLoapivo ; 
Toi/ avSpa 'ttov dyairrj<Te<i SXKri top evXoyeerat" 
Kal ^7raip(v)a} rd frarriKva fiov \ rrjv iropra Kara{i,)fialvo). 
&(opci '9(a) Vai/ft), 0*a)p& \{d) /carco, 
&(ap& '9 TOP ^^Ayvo" Yipohpofio , '9 rov *' Kyio KcoVrav- 
tIvo\ 10 

&(op& /cal Tov yalSdpov vio* atrirpa <f>op€t, 
"A^tTirpa fcparei, aairprj elvai rj <f>op€<Tia rov. 
Me TO fiavTTJXi fi e(7)i/e^€ KOVfiwdpa \d vd ykvm. 
Md '7^ X^ iMvd KoKoypxia , 0d ^irata vd rrj" ^ptorrja-OD, 
Kai '9 T^ /capvBt ^irdrrfa'ay '9 t^' fidva fiov ^7rar/alv(o* 15 
"Mdj/a fi, €Kel *7rov /edOovfiav..." (here follows a repe- 
tition of 11. 1—13). 
" Mfopf) (TKvXay fitopT} avofirjf 
*'Ex€t9 TToBdpia vd araO^^ koi X^p/a ari^ava vd indfrri^;* 
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THE BRIDESMAID. 



TI7HILE I was sitting and thinking and was greatly worried — 
** I had my distaflf before me and the spindle suspended — 
there came a good neighbour, a dear friend of mine : 

"My daughter," she says, "what art thou thinking about, 
and why art thou greatly worried ? Why hast thou the distaff 
before thee and the spindle suspended ? The man whom thou 
lovest another one is blessed with." 

I thereupon take my slippers and go down to the door : 
I look up and down ; I look towards St Prodromos and towards 
St Constantino ; and I see that son of an ass clad in white, 
a white kerchief he holds in his hand and white is his dress. 
He beckoned to me with his kerchief to be a bridesmaid. But 
I have a nun for my mother ; I shall go and ask her. 

I stamped on the (magic) walnut with my foot and went 
to my mother. 

" Mother mine, while I was sitting ," I said. She 

answered : 

"Foolish, senseless girl, hast thou feet to stand upon, and 
hands to hold wreaths with ? " 
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" *'E;^(» TToBapca vk araOSt koI X^P^^ <TT€^ava va iridao)" 
Me TO TToSdpi ^TVTrrjae XP^^V fcaaeWa ^l3yrJK€, 20 

Ba^et Tov ^Xio' irpoaouro^ fcai to <f>€yydp* '9 ra <rTi]0r)y 
Tdv afifw T^9 0aXa<T<Ta<i ^d^€i fiafyyapLTapc, 
IRd^ei TOV taov to <f>T€p6\ ^d^€i Kap/irdva '(^pOSt, 
Kal '9 TO tcapvSi ^irdTrjae /cal '9 to' yafiirpo* 'irrj^yaivet. 
T17' axdXa ^irov dve^aive Kovfiirdpa \d vd 761/17, 25 

EZSai; 7ra7raS€9 k €x<^o-fcav, ol Bcukov ;^a5)8aXft)^'Acai/ 
Kal Ta fjLi/cpd SutKOTTOvXa eireaav Ta ;)^a/OTta tov9. 
'H vv^^ dwoXoyvOrfKe Vo Vet VoO Kafiapdvei* 
" na7raS69, 'Sci' ita^d^eT ; BidKoi^ ^Bev KavovapxcLT€ ; 
Kal <7€?9, fJLc/cpd BvaKO'TTovXay ^Bev ^vpiaKCT Ta x^P'^^^ 

o'a<; ; " 30 

Tap/rrpo^ diroXoytjOrjKe ^tto '/ce? VoO Kafiapoover 
" IlaTra /a', 'Sez/ elaac l^pi,aTi,av6<i ; ^Bev elaat ^airTKr- 

fi€V0<; ; 
Via <Tvp Ta a'T€(f>ava Kal ^aX' Ta '9 ttjp Kovfiirdpa 
Kal rj vv<f>i] ^adv OeKrj, a9 yivjj KOVfiirdpa" 
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'* I have feet to stand upon and hands to hold wreaths 
with." 

She stamped with her foot and a golden chest sprang out 
of the earth. She put on the sun for a face and the moon for 
a hreast ; she put on the sand of the sea for pearls ; she put on 
the feather of the isos and a bell for a brow and then she 
stamped on the walnut and went to the bridegroom. 

As she was going up the stairs in order to become brides- 
maid the priests saw her and gaped, the deacons became stupid 
with wonder, and the young readers let their books drop. 

The bride protested from where she was standing proudly : 

"Priests," quoth she, '*will you not read the service? 
Deacons, will you not chant ? and you, young readers, will you 
not find your books ?" 

The bridegroom protested from where he was standing 
proudly: 

" Sir priest," quoth he, "art thou not a Christian? art thou 
not baptized ? Come, take the wreaths and put them on the 
bridesmaid and let the bride become bridesmaid, if she will." 
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XXXVI. LOVE DISTICHS. 

For preface to this part of my work I take the liberty 
of quoting a passage from Mr Andrew Lang's Introduction 
to his translation of the Greek Bucolic Poets\ He finds 
in the modem Greek distichs collected by MM. Fauriel and 
Legrand a great similarity to the poetry of Theocritus; a 
circumstance which he turns to very good account in defend- 
ing his poet from the charge of affectation and artificiality 
brought against him by Fontenelle and other French critics. 
He quotes from modem Greek popular ballads in order to 
show that the sentiments expressed in the Idylls of Theocritus, 
and the language in which they are couched are lipt beyond 
the Greek peasant's native refinement. I 

"Certainly," he says, referring to Fontenelle's objections, 
*'no such fancies were to be expected from the Frenr3i peasants 

of Fontenelle's age The imaginative grace of ^Battus is 

quite as remote from our own hinds. But we hav4 the best 
reason to suppose that the peasants of Theocriftus's time 

* TheocrittuSj Bion, and Moschvs, GoldeD Treasury Series (jMacmillan 
and Co., Ltd. 1896). 
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expressed refined sentiment in language adorned with colour 
and music, because the modem love-songs of Greek shepherds 
sound like memories of Theocritus." Here follow several 
extracts from FaurieFs collection, and then the author con- 
cludes : 

" The difiSculty is to stop choosing where all the verses of 
the modem Greek peasants are so rich in Theocritean memories, 
so ardent, so delicate, so full of flowers and birds and the 
music of the fountain." 

This estimate would apply to most of. the following di- 
stichs, although I am bound to confess that in my collection 
I have not been guided by any considerations of poetic beauty, 
hut have rather endeavoured to include as many original pieces 
as I could obtain. 



14-2 
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AEIANOTPArOTAA. 

1. 
^AydTrrja-a, r airokavaa ; Kovrexxa v airoOdvtOy 
Kal av 6cL rja fj d<f>opfirj Vof) ttjv ^gm;' fiov ^ai^ft). 

2. 
"AyyeXov dir tov^ ovpavov^^ ^orjOaTe fie fc ifii{va)y 
'noO avay(ra xal Kaiovfiac \k ^ivrj^ fidva<i ykvvd , 

3. 
^ArjBopt, Tov irepc^oXioVf drjBovc xal irayovL^ 
'^Orav yvpLO-a) kol ae 'S(t)a), to atfid /jlov Trayd>vei. 

4. 
^Ako/jltj ^Bev diriOava kC apayfrav rd xepia fjuov, 
^Tlrjpav ical rrjv cuydirirf fjLov drrb rrjv drfKoXia fiov, 

5. 

^Ai^ 6ekrj<;, Hapayia fioVy irdvra vd ere ho^d^Wy 
SretXe fiov Trfv dydirrj' fiov, vd firj{v) dvaa-Tevd^o), 
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LOVE DISTICHS. 



1. 

I have loved. What have I gained ? I am nearing death, 
and thou wilt be the cause of my losing my life. 

2. 

Angels of Heaven, come to my rescue ; for I am aflame 
and burning for a stranger's offspring. 

3. 

Nightingale of the garden, nightingale and peahen, when 
I turn and look at thee, my blood freezes. 

4. 

I am not quite dead yet ; but they have lit my funeral 
candles and taken my love from my arms. 

5. 
Holy Virgin, if thou wishest me to sing thy praises for 
ever, send me back my love that I may cease to sigL 
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6. 
"Ai/ot^e T (dyx^etXcLKi aov, to kokkivo , irovKi fiov, 
Kal Socre fiov vTr6a")(eaC Vci>9 Ok r/€vrj(; *Siki] fiov. 

7. 

Kiro'^e poBa ^fjud^eva, koX ctv, '^vxv t^^i ''"' dvOrj^ 
'ATTo-^e a oi)V€ipevTr)Ka kC 6 virvo^ /jlov ixdOrj, 

8. 
AvtA ra ixavpa ^irov 4>opel<; iya> Oh aov ret ^I3(y)d\a), 
Na ere (f>op€aco ico/cfciva k vaTepa vet ae Va/oco. 

9. 
AiT09 iropo^ T?;9 xapSia^ wpo^ tl Touya vh, elvat ; 
"OvTa<; 'Sej/ elvai, epcora^, tl aXKo irpay/Mi elvac ; 

10. 
^dpfca OiXo) V dpfiardxTco /jl€ ^aapairra Bvo KOtrrria, 
Kal fjL k^rfvTa TraWrjxdpia vet ae Kki'^o) fiia ffpaSela. 

11. 
^aaiXiKOP i(f>VT€yjra eTrdva) '9 tov da^earrj*, 
^Ict va 7r€p{v)a 17 d^dirrj /jlov vet Xerf " 'Kpiaro^ dvicrrrf" 

12. 
^aaiXiKOV i^vTcyfra \ rijv Kkivrf ^irov KOt/McUrai, 
Na /c6(f>Tr}f;y vet fjLvpi^eaai, k €fJLi(va) vet OvfJLaa-ai, 
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6. 

Open thy red lips, my bird, and promise that thou shalt be 
mine. 

7. 
Last night I was picking roses and thou, my life, (wert 
picking) flowers. Last night I dreamt of thee and my sleep 
fled. 

8. 
I shall make thee leave these black weeds, I shall dress 
thee in scarlet, and thou shalt be my wife. 

9. 
What may be the cause of this pain in the heart ? If it be 
not love, what else can it be ? 

10. 
I wish to equip a boat with forty-two oars and (man it) 
with sixty lads that I may carry thee away one night. 

11. 
I have planted basil in lime, that my love may say, 
when passing, "Christ is Risen." 

12. 

I have planted basil by the side of the bed in which thou 
sleepest, that thou mayest pluck thereof, smell it and remember 
me. 
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la 

"BaiTLKuraa kC &v iprowie), 'Scv dax€*i reroia ^apt', 
Nao-ai avdo^ r&v Kopirf(T)aUi>Vy 7179 yeiroveia^ Kafidpi, 

14. 

'Rowdy XarfKohuL Ktu kkaiia, avoi^We va irepdaa), 
Kal firjiv) avai^^T€ i^ria ovra^ dvaoTevd^w, 

15. 

Rovva, firj(v) irpaa-ivUrere, irovXia, fJLrf(v) KeXalSrjre, 
M' dpvijdrjK tj dydm) fiov, o\a vet \irjrr)drJT€, 

16. 
Tapov<f>a\LTaa fjLov XP^^V> TrXvfifievr} fie 'Xpvo'd<f>i,, 
Na7r€<f)Ta '9 t^9 dr/KoXaiK aov 'Sei/ 0d/cava viadifyL 

17. 
Tapov<f>aX6* fiov KOKKivOy yapov(f>d\La<; /cXayvdpi, 
*Ai/ 'Sei/ ere 'S(t)a) \ ret X^P^^ f^^^ ^ Xa/509 &<: fie ^Trdpij, 

18. 
Tut Se(^) Kaipo VoO SidXe^eu 6 Xdpo^ vd fie ^irdprf, 
Tcopa V drydirrjaa k iyo) fiid^ Xefiovia^ kXcopdpi. 

19. 
Fid Ve(9) fiov, TL ifcepBrjae^ oirov fie /Saaavi^ei^ ; 
Uapdrrfce ttjv dirovia /cal V€(9) fiov ri opi^ei^. 
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13. 

Even if thou wert a queen, thou couldst not be more 
graceful : a flower among maidens, the pride of the neighbour- 
hood. 

14. 
Mountains, glens, and bushes, open a way that I may pass, 
and be not kindled by my sighs. 

15. 
Mountains, bloom not ; birds, sing not ; for my love has 
deserted me : mourn ye all. 

16. 
My little golden carnation, bathed in gold ! would that 
I fell into thine arms : I should never be surfeited. 

17. 
My dear red carnation, my dear twig of a clove-pink, if I 
see thee not between my arms, may Charon carry me away ! 

18. 
See what a season Charon has chosen to carry me off: now 
that I have fallen in love with the branch of a lemon-tree! 

19. 
Come, tell me, what hast thou gained by tormenting me ? 
Lay aside thy cruelty and tell me what are thy commands. 
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20. 
TvpL^G) 'Sw, yvpi^G) Vci, tco)^ Kai a d'jravTija'a), 
Ta TrdOff fiov vd aov eiirS), rifv (f>\6ya fiov vd a^vaw, 

21. 

Tvpiae 'S(t)€ Toi/ oipav6\ yvpiae 'S(t)€ k ifie(va), 
*Av dpv7f{ayrS) rov ovpav6\ da dpvr)(a)T& Kal (T€(va), 



22. 

Tvpi<T€ 'S(t)€ TOV OVpaVO kC &V €Vpi^^ fiaVp^ d<TT€ply 

n terrene ttA? 0d a dpvrf{(r)T& y 'xpvo'o* fiov Treptarepi, 

23. 
^Aaa-KaXiaaay ^ScLa-xdXiaa'a, a-KoKaae rrjv 'EXei/iy*, 
Mta* aTLyfiif vd rrjv IS&y har 17 "^v^V M^^ *l3{y)alv€L 

24. 
'Aei/ rjfnrop&, 'Sev hivafxai vd Kav(o ifKelo dydirq ^ 
'Jar' 17 KapBia fwv */cdr)K€ xal to KopfiL fi iadirrj. 

25. 
'Aei/ OvfJidtT, dvddefid cr', rd \6yui VoO ^ fiiXrjaafjLe* , 
Na fu Va/3179, i/a ere ^irdpo) koX fjua^if vd ^rjaovfjie ; 

26. 
'Aei/ 6vfida\ dvdOefid ae, rd ^CKia fiiavrj^ avyij^;, 
^Hov i]To(v€) vd %ft)/>A<rToi)/i€' K ia-eioTo^ye) ri 7^(9) ; 
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20. 

I turn hither, I turn thither in the hope that I may meet 
thee, tell thee of my sufferings, and quench my flame. 

21. 
Turn thine eyes towards Heaven, and then towards me : 
if I desert Heaven, then I shall desert thee. 

22. 
Turn and look at the sky, and if thou findest a dark 
star therein, then believe that I shall desert thee, my golden 
dove. 

23. 
Schoolmistress, please permit my Helen to come out, that 
I may see her for an instant ; for my life is ebbing out. 

24. 
I cannot, I am no more able to make love ; for my heart is 
burnt out and my body is wasted away. 

25. 
Dost thou not remember, cruel one, the words we spoke 
to each other : to marry and live together ? 

26. 
Dost thou not remember, cruel one, one morning's kisses, 
when we were about to part and the earth shook (with our 
grief)? 
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27. 
'Ail' /A* wftekel vd a ayairm oXo fie rtp^ ikwiSa^ 

28. 
'Aej' ^VTpeireaai Ttpf yeiroveia, out€ 0€o ffwfiaaa&y 
Toaop tcaipov fik rvpaww X»pi9 vd fie Xvncurai; 



*Aev ae Karaypeid^oviuu Ttfydvi '? t^i^ ouXif fiov, 
Na Tfjyavi^to iroin'iKov^, vd T/M0717 to yari fiov. 

30. 
*^Pd^ura eva iratSi k efiaka t ovofid aov, 
'la vci'XJJ /^ "ro ovofia rrf X'^P'^ '^''^ onfiop^ia aov, 

31. 
'El7fi) aePvra ^hev fi^epa^ koX raopa ttw fiov ^yivrj, 
Kt' avay^e to KOpfiaKi fiov ^adv <f>ofiepo xafiivi ; 

32. 
bjOO) 9 aiTTTj Ttf yeiToveva y 9 to 'XP'firp^ airiraKL, 
KoifiaTai fiia KOTreXia ^wpi? irdXXrjKapdKU 

33. 

IStlvat TO at fid aav ykvKo', ^fiika^ /cal l^axapevia, 

^\d TOVTO a dfya7r& k iyo) xal x^ivovfiat \d a€(ya). 
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27. 
It is of no use my still loving thee, still hoping: I have * 
found out thy mind, and read my fate. 

28. 
Are you not afraid of the neighbourhood's talk ? Do you 
not fear Heaven ; to torment me so long without taking 
pity on me? 

29. 
I would not have you for a frying-pan in my back-yard, to 
fry rats in for my kitten ! 

30. 
I stood sponsor to a child and gave it thy name, that 
along with the name it might have thine own grace and 
beauty. 

31. 

I was once a stranger to passion : how is it, then, that my 
poor body is now burning like a fiery furnace ? 

32. 

Close by, in this neighbourhood, in yonder low cottage, 
a maid is sleeping without a lover. 

33. 
Thy temper is sweet, thy speech is like sugar ; for this 
reason I love thee and am ready to perish for thee. 
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34* 
"^Xa va <7€ ^iXTJa-do fcal ^yptjyopa va *7ra^, 

a firj <7€ by Kuveva^ fcat rrrrj tto)? fi ayawa^. 

So* 
"EXa vd <r€ <f>L\ija'<o /cal <f>LXa fie xal av, 
Kal &v TO fiapTvprjaoDy fiapTvpa to teal av. 

36. 
*Ti/jLe(va) TW'x^ rj tvxv f^ov, oirov kl av dryawqaeOy 
Me ^(f>€iBia koI fi dvhpoya\la{L)^ Trpeirei vd iroXefJurja-co. 

37. 
'E/itcr€'<^€9, fc fj yeiToveia iyivrj ^ptj/jLOvrjav, 
"EXa, ttovKL /MOVy ^yprjyopa ttoKC vd voaTLfirjcrri, 

38. 
'E/At<7e>/re9 icai p! a<f>7)a'€^ TpLa vaXla ^apfjuuKi, 
'Sai/ VL^wp^ai Kade irpcoi vd ttlvq) Vo XtyaKL 

39. 
'^Ei/a BevBpl i(f)vT€ylra /x-e BaKpva togov^ %poi/oi;9, 
K^' dvTl Kapiro p,ov ehoDKe fidaava, 'irlKpa(i)<^, irovov^;. 

40. 
'E^T^Vra fjLTJvd^ a dyairS)^ yivovvrai irevTe y^povta, 
Na ^<f>vT€va p>la XelfwvLa 6e vd Wp(oya Xelp^ovia, 
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34. 
Come, give me a kiss, and then go quickly, that none 
may see thee and betray thy secret. 

35. 

Come, let me kiss thee, and then kiss me thou too, and, if 
I betray it, then betray it thou too. 

36. 
This is my destiny : whenever I fall in love, I am forced to 
fight with serpents and monsters. 

37. 
Thou art gone and the neighbourhood has become like 
a desert island. Come back, my bird, quickly, that it may 
become pleasant again. 

38. 

Thou art gone and hast left to me three pots of poison, 
that I may drink a drop every morning when I wash. 

39. 
I planted a young tree (and have watered it) with my tears 
this many a year. But instead of fruit, it has yielded me 
torture, bitterness, pain. 

40. 
I have been devoted to thee for sixty months, which means 
five years : had I planted a lemon tree, I should now be enjoy- 
ing its fruit. 
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41. 
*'E7rrjya k Ippt^a a-ejSvra fie fiepo<; ^irov 'Skv if>Tdv€o, 
Kal Ok va /Saaat/L^cofjiML oao^ ^irov v diroOdvo). 

42. 

"'Erai ^To(i'€) T?}? TVXV^ H'OV, {i)<Te{va) v d'^a'irri<T€o, 
Na 7rd0co roaa ^daava koI va /jlij <t dTTOKTrjaw, 

43. 
''E^e, TTOvKi fly vTTOfiovrf vd)(^u) k iyo) e\7rtSa, 
Me Tov Kaipo fcd0€ BevSpl dvOei koX ^/3{y)d^€L ^vWa. 

44. 
''Ep^ft) rjfiepa{i)^ vd ere 'S(t)c!>, KovreveL fiLa */3BofidSay 
Kal TO yltcofil \ to a-TOfia /lov ^Bev ej^et voa-TifidSa. 

45. 
'H dydir elvai ^eXovrj kC dyKvXtovei '9 Trjv xapBla, 
Me dyKvKcoae k efii{va) xal *Bev €)(^co iarpeLa, 

46. 
'H dydwi] Bix^^ ^ovXeia elvai /lavpT), (TKOTecvijy 
Elv Kpaai ^^€0vfia<r/i€po' kol aa/CKOvXa dBetavrj, 

47. 
*H dydirrj aiBepa Tpvirdy fidpfiapa TaatCL^ety 
*K\7} a-iaa-TLKOv^i /cat KoafiiKov^y o\ov<i tov^ BatfiovL^et. 
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41. 

I went and set my heart on a thing beyond my reach, and 
shall suffer for it until I die. 

42. 

Thus my fate decreed : to fall in love with thee, to suffer 
so many tortures and then to miss thee. 

43. 
Be patient, my bird, that I may be hopeful: every tree 
blooms and bursts forth into leaf in time. 

44. 
I have not seen thee for many days : it is nearly a week 
and the food which I eat has lost its flavour. 

45. 
Love is a needle which pricks the heart. It has pricked 
mine and there is no remedy for it. 

46. 
Love without jealousy is dark and dreary ; it is wine grown 
flat ; it is an empty purse. 

47. 
Love pierces through iron ; it breaks marble ; it drives all 
men mad : both laymen and clergymen alike. 

A. 15 
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48. 
'H aoTTfyrf irerpa rov ^yuiKov ^Sev irtdvei irpaaivaZa, 
K^' arfoTn} %6)pi9 Treia-fioTa 'Scv e^ei voarifiaZa. 

49. 
'H ^iravrpela k ^ dp<f)avia, 17 ay dm) /cal tA ^iva, 
Ta T€a<T€pa ret ^^vyiaav, fiapvrepd V ra ^eva. 

50. 

Pivpio (f>€vy€i TO ttovKL fiov tcai fi d<f>lv€L 6p<l>av6\ 

51. 
©€\ft) TO!/ ovpavo 'xapTVy rrj^ daXaaa-a fJueXavrf, 
'la i/a <70i) ypdy^o), Xvyeptj, 6 vov<; fiov oca fidvei. 

52. 
S^copA TO {d)x€cXdfCi aov, ^irov elv VAi/ to Kcpdaf 
*A9 TO *<f>L\ova'a fiia <f>opd\ kC o Koafio^ A? ^^aXotn;. 

53. 
KapSia /jlov yevov aLB€po\ KaphLa yevov afwviy 
NA <7€ fiapovv dXvTTTjTa Ta /Sdaava k oi ttovol. 

54* 
KaTaKavfiivrj fcovTpa, tL V TovTa Wov TpajSa^;, 
Ti V TovTa ^TTOV TradaLvet^ Kal ^hev fieTavoa^ ; 
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48. 
The white stone on the beach gathers no grass : even so 
love without quarrels has no beauty. 

49. 
Wedlock, orphanhood, love, exile — all four have been 
weighed : heaviest of all is exile. 

50. 
Joy is not fitting for me ; for I am lonely : my bird is going 
away to-morrow and leaving me friendless. 

51. 
I want the sky for paper, the sea for ink, to write to thee, 
my graceful one, all that passes through my mind. 

52. 
I see thy pretty little lip which is like a cherry : oh, may 
I kiss it once, and let the world perish ! 

53. 
My heart ! become thou like iron, grow hard like an anvil : 
that suflfering and pain may strike and not wound thee. 

54. 

Poor wretched head of mine ! what is this trouble that 
thou bearest ? What is this pain that afflicts thee, and thou 
amendest not ? 

15—2 
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55. 
KXaito Kpv<f>a 'tarl KaveW^Sev diko) vh to fiddiy, 
'116)9 i^avaKatvovptfaaav rk TraXaid fiov TrdOtf. 

56. 
KovTO^vy(ov€t 6 KaLpo<i ^irov dk v dvTafia)0ovfi€\ 
'nov 0€ va {(T)fii^ovfJLe ra Svo, va irapriyoprjdovfie . 

57. 

Kopff, 'ttov fiov ^irripe^ rov vov\ ^irdpe Tcopa k ifJbe{ya). 
Tl vet fjL€ Kdvjj %ft)pl9 vov* f) fidva ^irov fi iryewa ; 

58. 
Kvpia fiov, dvdXaTr) Vai/ '^uSt kol Vai/ fieki, 
Holo^ <T€ Korahe'XJ^raL \a va ae Kdvrj Walpt ; 

59. 
Av7rrjT€pd, XvirrfrepcL 6a ^ira va a-Kdyfro) fjLvijfia^ 
Na ^d\(f} TO KopfiaKi fioVy K ep^e to (tv to Kplfui. 

60.* 
Au<T€ Ta fidyeca, ^6)9 fJ^ov, /cal S09 /J'OV 'Xeurepta*, 
Na Va7ft> \ Tfjv SovXeia* /lov ^Bev dkXta ^TravTpeLa. 

61. 
Ma^tcro-a? Kopri yd ^aovv(a) xal Bpdxov dvyaTCpa, 
n^'Xt' 0d fie 'Xv7rov<Tovv{a) ^irov Trda'^ju) vri'^ra ^ftepa. 
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55. 
I weep in secret ; for I do not want anyone to know that 
my old wounds have burst open again. 

56. . 

The time when we shall meet is drawing near; the time 
when we shall join and comfort each other. 

57. 
Maiden, who hast taken away my reason, now take away 
me also : what shall the mother that bore me do with me 
deprived of reason? 

58. 
My lady, unsavoury as vinegar and honey, who will con- 
descend to make thee his partner ? 

59. 
Sadly, sadly, I will go and dig a grave, in order to bury 
my poor body, and the sin shall be on thy head. 

60. 
Loose the charm, my light, and set me free, that I may 
go about my business : I do not want marriage. 

61. 
Even if thou wert the child of a witch, or a dragon's 
daughter, thou wouldst still have more pity on me who suffer 
night and day. 
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62. 
Mapyaptrapt \ to xa/>Tl 7rov\{i)€Tai \ rifv ^Aaia, 
Kal TO TTOvXaKi V or^airm to Xi'i^e) ^Xtrn-aa-ia. 

63. 
Me fiia yeiTOPOirovka fiov de\xo vd Kavto KpiaC, 
'nov ^'irfjye xal ^iravTpevTffKe X'^P*'^ ^^ A*^ *p(OTi]a'p. 

64. 
Me TO a^! 0^ V diroOdvo}, /cat to irav 6d aTeprjB&y 
Kal TTjv ihiKri a drfdirrf lao)^ ^Sev G' d^ia)0&. 

65. 
MeKayxpocvijv i<f>i\'qaa t Air/ova-Tov fiia SevTcpa, 
K' ip>oa^o^o>C 6 o'T6fJLa<; fJLOV aapdirra fiia rfiiepa, 

66. 
M€Xa7Y/^oti'o' fJLOV TTpoaayTTo*, Vai/ X^^^ K0/c/ccva8iy 
^AiroOafiivoc fcal v€Kpol arfKoovovvT djr' Tov"Ahri.- 

67. 
'M.rjiv) dyjrrjXooveaaL ttoXv, \aT dyjrrjXrf 'Sei/ elaaiy 
'2 T^' ycLTOveia fia^ KaOeaai Kal ^^evprn tlvos elaaL 

68. 
Mia fioi'ov dydiTTja-a 'o^e) oKrj' Ttf t^wrf fiov, 
'S avTrjvqv d<l>t€p(oaa tov vov* Kal Trjv ^IrtJXV M^*^- 
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62. 

Pearls wrapped up in paper are sold in Asia ; the little 
bird I am enamoured with is named Aspasia. 

63. 
I wish to sue a pretty little neighbour of mine, who got 
married without asking for my leave. 

64. 
I shall die with an Ah me ! on my lips, and lose every 
thing; but thy love, I fear, I shall never win. 

65. 
On a certain Monday in August I kissed a dark beauty, 
and my mouth was perfumed for forty-one days. 

66. 
My dear little brunette, when thou blushest the dead and 
the departed fly up from Hades. 

67. 
Do not hold thy head so high, for high thou art not : thou 
livest in our neighbourhood and I know whose daughter 
thou art. 

68. 
One maid only I have loved in all my life : to her I have 
devoted my heart and soul. 
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69. 
Mmi' (f>opa *fiovv{a) trovkLy irovW /cal /cekacBovaay 
Kal ^aav rpiryovi Tpv<f>€po iSA k i/cel ^irerovca, 

70. 
Na a arfair& ^/SapidrjKa, vd a dpvrf{(r)T& Xvirovfiai. 

*A9 Tov Tpa^ovfie top ae^pra oaq> kC ctv rj/jbiropovfie » 

• 

71. 
Na TO <f>iXl KOI <f>L\r]a€ fcal rd I3v^ia xal Trcdcre' 
'Aei/ elaai ait fiiKpo irathl vd ^ira^ vd to SirfydaaL 

72. 
EavOd fiaWia '? rijv /c€<l>a\'q, ^TrXey/ieva fi€ ttjv rd^Cy 
Kal Kd6€ Tplj(a ylverat ')(avT^dpi vd fie a'<f>d^rj, 

73. 

Savdo KavdpL fiov XP^^^* ^^^ ^*' ^^ u7ro<^€/>ft), 
"0(T0 KoX &v fi€ rvpavv^^ iyo) 0d ere Xarpevo), 

74. 
^EcfjuiKpvve^ kC dpp(ii(TTr)fTay tka Kovrd vd lava), 
*'E\a TO ^yprjyopcoTepo* irplv ireata kC diroddvo), 

75. 
'BvTTi/a {i)a'v VoC fi €Kav€^ dydir'q vd yvcopiafOy 
Kal 5ft>in"ai^09 rrjv KoXao-t' vd ttjv KXrfpovofjuifa'co, 
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69. 
I was once a bird, a merry little bird, and used to sing and, 
like a tender turtle-dove, fly here and there and everywhere. 

70. 
I am weary of courting thee, but loth to give thee up : let 
me bear my grief as best I can. 

71. 
Here is my mouth : kiss me. Here is my breast: embrace 
it. Thou art not a child to go and talk about it. 

72. 

Her golden tresses are arranged in order on her head: 
every hair becomes a dagger and wounds me. 

73. 
My fair golden canary-bird, suffer as I may, torment me 
as thou likest : I will still worship thee. 

74. 
Thou wentest away and I fell ill ; come near that I may 
recover. Come as soon as possible, before I die. 

75. 

Wake thou who hast taught me how to love, and then 
let a life in Hell be my inheritance ! 
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76. 
^EvTTva kC o *'Epei)Ta9 irep(y)a, Kopd>va vd a^ 



HvTTi/a ict' o *'Epei)Ta9 irep{v)dy Kopcova vd ae ^a\r)y 
lar d}fiop<f>6T€pr) Vo ak 'Sei/ eli^at Kafifua aXKrj. 



77. 

*0 *'Epfi)Ta9 €49 T^i' dpyrj^ elvai yXv/c6^, Kal/iaKty 
"M-d *a-dv pi^doari '9 rr^v fcapBia, iroTi^ei rrfp <f>apfjbdKi, 

78. 
'O Koa-fjbo^ fik Ta ^daava elv dpaKarcofMevo^, 
Hw */JL7rop& fiovo^ iyo) vd ^pH ev'^apLo-rr^pLevo^ ; 

79. 
''OV dya7rovv{€) to KpaaL, k iy ay air & to /LteXf 
U\ ayanovv €\evT€pa(i)^ /c eyco fxia iravrpe pi^vq . 



80. 
"0\a ra hevrp* dvdrjaavie), k eva Zevrpl ^pLapdvOrj, 
"0\a Ta Waipca {a)fJbiyovv{€) koX to ^itKo pb ij^ddrf, 

81. 
"Ott ex dydirrf <f>acv€Tai* TrpaacvoKirpivi^eCy 
"Kepca, iroZdpia t 6p<f>avd* Tiirore ^Sev 6pi^€i, 

82. 

Heta/JuiTiKcL Kal irela-p.ara av ^vvepoa-rovpLe*, 
'^Tarepa da yvpevovpbe *iaTpo vd larpevrovpie. 
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76. 
Wake ! Love is passing by to crown thee; for no one is 
fairer than thee. 

77. 
Love at the beginning is sweet as cream. But when it 
takes root in the heart, it bedews it with poison. 

78. 
Life is all mingled with pain: how can I more than 
the rest be contented? 

79. 
Everyone likes wine; but I like honey: everyone likes a 
maiden; but I love a married lady. 

80. 
All trees are blossoming forth; but one little tree has 
withered: all pairs are coming together; but mine own 
partner is lost. 

81. 
He who is in love shows it : his face grows green and pale : 
he, poor wretch, is master neither of his hands nor of his feet. 

82. 
If we worry about little quarrels and squabbles we shall 
have to seek a doctor to heal us. 
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83. 
Tlepuapurfihnf ai ffupi^ Otkm wa ac ^pmrrfam' 
Ap €iP av TTfv ajdirff fiov pa ak irofiffjopijatd. 

84. 
Ilpctff, irptbt^ ariKapovfuu to *<nrm aov mrrrd^o). 
To irapaBvpi aov fftdp& icai fiapvapaarepa^e^. 

85. 
*P6Sa tcai rpiapTo^vXKa, icaX <r€i9 ffaa-iXucoi fioVj 
*Iart fi airoicovfiTia-are^ k e^a/ra to ttovKx yuov ; 

86. 
'PoSa Kal TpuiPTd<f>vXKa, kC avdrj tov 'n'apaB€iaov, 
*Ravva^€P 6 "E/owra? tc* hrkaae to icopfiL aov, 

87. 
Se aTe\(p)fo ^aipen]fjLaTa fi€ firjXo^ harfKapApo, 
Kal p,€aa '9 rrf BajKa/jLaTia elvai, if>C\X Kpvp^ipo*, 

88.* 
^%dp *S€ p,e d^^y KVpd pLOv, V€(9) p^v pd Vai^rpeurS, 
Na *7rdpa} piav aX\f)Py pd 7rat2fa> pd yX€PT&, 

89. 
Ta ^p,dTca p,ov Skv €tSap{€) T€Toia KoXrf yvpatKa* 
*Ai/ Tfjp <i>CKria(d pid ^opa ^ 0d pe if>iXriari Bixa. 
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83. 
I see that thou hast secluded thyself, and wish to ask thee 
whether it is through thy love for me, that I may comfort 
thee. 

84. 
Early in the morning I rise and look at thy house ; I gaze 
at thy window and heave deep sighs. 

85. 
Roses and thirty-petalled roses, and ye my basil-plants, 
why have you drugged me to sleep and made me lose my 
bird? 

86. 
Roses and thirty-petalled roses, and blossoms of paradise. 
Love gathered and created of them thy body. 

87. 
I send thee greetings in a bitten apple; in the bite there is 
hidden a kiss. 

88. 
If thou wantest me not, my lady, tell me so that I may 
wed another; that I may sport and play with another. 

89. 
My eyes have never seen such a good-hearted lass ; if 
1 give her one kiss, she gives me ten. 
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90. 

Ki OTToio^ ra 'S(t)5 a'K\a/3d>v€Taiy ^Skv €x i^evrepia . 

91. 
Ta ^fjuuTca aov oiroio^ Ta ^S(i)^ koI ^Bev avcuTTeva^y 
^ KaTpoirekeKL Koi (fxaria va Triarj va rov xdylrrj. 

92. 
Ta vripTta fwv, rd iradrj fwv €va^ Oeo^ rd ^^epei, 
Kal fjbia fjbiKprj fM€\ay)(poivr], civ 0€\7j, rd larpeveL. 

93. 
TdX^ ^^ "^o d^i(t)0& vd \dl3a> reTOia xdpC , 
Na arjKa)V(ii)fiaaTe rd hvo dw eva fia^Ckapi,; 

94. 
"Tirvo<i yXvKO^, yXvKVTaro^, a iirfjpe kol KOLfiaaaiy 
Kal rov iraXrjo* aov epaarrf KadoXov 'Sei/ ^dvfiaaai, 

95. 
*T7r6fjL€V€, KaphovXd fioVy t?)? dyairSi rd Xoyta, 
"Ottci)? ^irofievovv rd iSovvd raU irdxyai^ teal rd ^toi/m. 

96. 

'T7rO/JLOV1]y VTTOfJLOVI]' W TTOre vd Vo/Lt6I/ft) ; 

'ISe rrfv rrjv virofiovrf 7rw9 //•' ^x^l Kap^p^kvd . 
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90. 

Thy eyes are full of love and angelic beauty : whoever sees 
them is enslaved and loses his liberty. 

91. 
Whoever looks at thine eyes and sighs not — may a thunder- 
bolt and fire fall from heaven and burn him up. 

92. 
Heaven alone knows my griefs and sufferings: a pretty 
little brunette can heal them if she choose. 

93. 
Shall I ever be deemed worthy of such happiness : that we 
two may rise from one pillow? 

94. 
Sweet, sweetest sleep has seized thee, and thou art sleeping 
quite forgetful of thy old lover. 

95. 
Endure, my poor heart, the cruel words of her whom I 
love, as the mountains endure the hoar-frosts and the snows. 

96. 
• Patience, patience! How long shall I be patient? Look 
and see to what a state patience has reduced me. 
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97. 

'lar' €^a\a '9 to iroBi aov KaXkLrepo ^iro aiiya), 

98. 
'''Kpio'TO^ dv€<rT7j" ^ficLTia fiov, €\a vd <f>L\rjdovp^ ^ 
Kt' civ ^he a dpearj to (f>iXiy arp&ae vd KoifirjOovfie, 

99. 
^(opU dipa TO irovKi, Xfi)/3t9 vcpo ro ^y^dpUy 
^oi)pl<; dydirrf ^Bev ^aaroifv Koprj koX TraWrfKapi. 

100. 
'^77X0' KVirapLcradKL /jlov, aeiaov koX '/8(7)aX' depa, 
Na KcKahrjaovv rd irovT^cd, vd '^rffiepaxr 97 ^fiipa. 
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97. 

Beware, brazen-faced one; do not speak ill of me; for 
I have placed a better youth in thy stead. 

98. 
"Christ is Risen!" light of my eyes, come and give me 
a kiss: if thou art not content with the kiss then let us lie 
together. 

99. 
A bird cannot live without air, nor a fish without water ; 
nor can a lassie and a lad live without love. 

100. 
My fair and stately cjrpress-tree, shake thy foliage and 
stir the wind; that the birds may begin to sing and the 
dawn appear. 



16 
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PART I. 



2. '/AaXa>i'€] fiakiopca, * to quarreL' Prob. derived from fioKXov. 

3. yid — yid] Turk, yo — ^ya, * either — or.* 

4. K\€<lyroxo>pia\ The mountainous and inaccessible districts 
occupied by the Klephts. On the origin, habits, etc. of the latter 
see general Introduction. 

5. Upayraro*] The name usually given to a district placed 
under the jurisdiction or superintendence of a chief (Kantrdvos) 
of Armatoloi (see Intr.). Here it seems to be applied to the regions 
under the control of the Klephts. 

6. dpofios] in M.G.=odw, *a way, road.* 

V^oti/c] Vi^ymV© (=v»raya)), intr. *to go.' The history of this 
word is ciuious : 

(1) Trans. *to lead slowly or secretly,* e.g. Thuc. 4. 127; 
Xen. Cyn, 6. 15; id. Cyr, 1. 6. 37, etc. 

(2) Intr. *to withdraw secretly or unperceived,* e.g. vnaya 
4>piva rpii^as Theoga 917; Hdt. 4. 120, 122; Ar. Birds 1017; 
Thuc. 4. 126, etc. 
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(3) * To go on.' The idea of secrecy — ^the force of the prep. — 
being lost sight of, e.g. vndytS* vfKis rrjs obov Ar. Frogs 174; 
viray€ ! * Come ! ' Eur. CycL 62, Ar. CUmds 1298. In this latter sense 
it has survived in M.G. as an equivalent and substitute for noptvopjou 
It has also preserved its trans, meaning * to lead or cariT^.* 
7. o/i7rpo<r^a] for €fi7rpo{r0d (=»€/i7rpo<r^€i/). 

10. apfiaray to] * weapons,' from Lat. arma. 

TtraTTpdCia, rd] Turk, tsapraz. Metal plates slightly concave tied 
round the knees both as ornaments and armour of defence. 

11. C^vpXos] adj. * mad ' ; etym. imknown. 

XovXoff] adj. for \o>\6s (connected with XoXeo)), * stupid, crazy.* 
For the change of a> into ov cf. kov<I>6s for KoK^or, ^vfios for 
jScD^or, etc. 

12. Xc^ci^Tta, rj] from Xc^ivrris^ Turk, levend^ a youth in his 
prime. 

13. TapTjfia] from ra tpjjfuiy in the sense of * pitiful, wretched.' 

14. x""®] * ^ l^^se,' from the class. ^atVo), * to yawn.' 

15. irarpiKodofiepo] The importance attached to the onXa 
narp^a is very characteristic. 



II. 

1. papovXoy ^] from pAvOf * mother.' Note the tenderness of the 
diminutive. 

4. /3oui/a] pi. o( povvov, to, *a mountain,' from jSoui/or, 6, *a hill.' 

5. dv6Tj<njT€] dvBim or dv6i((iiy *to blossom, bloom,' is generally 
applied to plants, but here it is boldly used of the mountains them- 
selves. The apostrophe to surrounding Nature and the prayer that 
it should sympathize with a mother's grief are extremely pathetic 
and poetical. 

6. Aadt, to] a village in Boeotia (the ancient Apvfuua). 
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7. 'AvdplT{raiva, rf] the wife of ^Av^piraos, 

8. Aafinpriy rf\ lit. * the bright day,' Easter Sunday. Note the 
play on the words Aafiirpr} — Xafiirpd, 

9. *tari]= Start = §tdrt, * because.' 

10. TOTTt, to] Turk, top, * a gun, cannon, or cannon-ball.' 

"Ey piiros, 6]=E0pt7roff, a town in Euboea near the site of the 
ancient Chalkis. 

Kavovi, to] Ital. cannone, 

11. €Tpa>ye kol cnivt] a graphic description of security. Cf. 
Tpa>y€iv KOI nlveiv rfovxH Dem. 402. 21. 

12. /ioucrraict, to] Ital. mtuttaccki. Andritsos was distinguished 
for the size of his moustaches. It is said that they were so long 
that he was often obhged to twist and tie them behind his head for 
convenience sake. It may be noticed here that the Greeks generally 
look upon a well-developed moustache as a feature of manly beauty, 
and even as a sign of valour. 

/ioXXtov or fiaXtov] dim. of fuiXXof , * a lock of wool.' Cf. dpyrjri 
/taXX^ Aesch. Bum. 45 ; olos — veowoKt^ fiaXX^ Soph. 0, C. 475 ; 
\€VKOTpix<dv nXoKOfuov fiaWo^s Eur. Bac. 113. The dim. /idXtoi^, 
pL /ioXta, * locks of hair,^ is also found (Anth, P. 11. 157). 

13. €*fjLop(l)ov] adj. for e{jfiop<fiov ; in this word as in veoirav 
Spe'fidvTjs above (L 7) the u of the diphthong disappears before a fi, 

ypafifxeva] *well-curved or pencilled'; i.e. not shaggy. Cf. the 
phrase ^<f>pvbia *a'av va ^Tav{e) ypafifiiva /xc KovdvXi. This apo- 
strophe by the hero to his moustache, eyebrows, and feet, may 
be compared for its nawet^ to the Homeric expressions : <l>iKop 
6vfi6vf <l>iKov Xaifiovj (pCKa yovvara, (pika etfiarai etc. 

14. *y\rfyopa] adv. for iypr)yopa = iypr)yop6T<ds (see Plut. 2. 32 a), 
* awake,' hence * quick.' Cf. €^irvo5 in M.G. = * wide-awake, sharp, 
clever,' opp. to Koifua-fi4pos * sleepy' hence *slow, stupid.' Notice 
the substitution of X for p. This change is very common in the 
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Cretan dialect especially, e.g. <l>o\d for <l>opd, etc. For the reverse 
cf. €p^a> for eX^o), dd€p<l)6s for adeXc^oy, etc. In Sphakia (Crete) 
the X is invariably pronounced as p, e.g. poyiav poyrjs for Xoylav 
XoyrjSf * all manner of sorts,' appos for ^Xor, apoyov for 5Xoyov, etc. 
*PTpofruurBfjT€] (vrpoTTidCofiai, *to be shamed or disgraced.* ev- 
rponri is used in M.G. both in the sense of aidcor and in that of 
alfrxvvt). In the former it is foimd in Classical Greek, e.g. 

^ KOt b0K€iT€ TOV TV<p>\oV TIV* fVTpOTrTfV 

ff (fipovrid* ($€iv — / 

Soph. 0. C. 299y etc. 

In the latter it frequently occurs in the New Testament. 

16. irdKkrjKdpi, to] dim. from rraXXaf, *a youth, warrior, brave 
lad,' corresponding to the French un brave. 

17. yid] Turk, ya, an exclamation, ' ! ' 
tov<I)4ki, to] Turk, tufeky 'a musket, rifle.' 

18. yiovpovai, to] Turk, ghooroosh, * an onset, assault, sortie.' 
yiovpovfTi 'ta va Kdp.u)p.tv] Cf. €(j>obov wou ladm. 

\d]=8id. Cf. *tart = dtaTt above 1. 9 n. 

Kafiva] trans. * to work or make with labour,' as in Hom. cVcl 
wdvB* oTrXa Ka/ic E. 18. 614, etc. Hence in M.G., * to make or do,* 
generally with or without the idea of *toil.' 

20. xapovfiKTo-a, rf] Turk, hanoom, a Mahommedan lady. 



III. 

1. *<r(4)]=€lsy the final e being a dialectic sufl&x. 
Kopv<f>o^vvij to] a compound of Kopv<l>ij and ^ovvov, 
Itavpos] adj. 'black.' Here it expresses the sallow and haggard 
look of one's face after a sleepless night. 
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3. xapdyyLara, Ta\ * day-break,* from \apaC<i> or x^P^^^^j '^o 
engrave, scratch' (see Anth. F. 12. 130), *to stamp (money)' (see 
Polyb. 10. 27). It describes the appearance of the sky at sunrise. 
Cf. Part II. X. 6 n. 

avyovXa, ij] dim. of avyrj, *dawn.' Cf. the Homeric avyrf ^cXtoto 
Od. 11. 498, etc. Derivative Auy€/)tvoff=.*Eo)<r</)6po£, *the Morning- 
star.' 

4. paxrjj rf\ for pa;(tr, *a moimtain ridge.' Cf. rrvpyov top eVt 
rrjs pdxios tov oUpcos Hdt. 3. 54, etc. Similarly ppv<rr) for ^pixris, 
KpLOTj for KpiciSy etc. 

5. \ifi€pi{ov), to] See Intr. Prob. connected with XifirjVy 
*a gathering place.' Cf. wXovtov Xifirjv Aesch. Pers. 250, Eur. Or. 
1077, navTos olavov Xifirfv Soph. Antig, 1000, "Aidou XifiTjv ih. 1284, 
etc. Others spell it Xrjfiepi, deriving it from oXj; fffiipa, *a place 
where one dwells the whole dat/J To me this etymology does not 
seem satisfactory, but the reader can choose between the two. 

6. /ii/poAoym, to] from pvpofiai, * dirges, laments, wails ' ; verb 
p.vpo\oyS> (L 9). 

10. 'EXv/xttou] For the dialectic change of O into E cf. 'EXao-o-oi^a 
from *OXooo'<ro)v, *Ept;(a) from 'Opuoi/, etc. 

10, 11. The appeal to birds, trees, and other animate and 
inanimate objects to share in the sufferer's grief contained in these 
two lines occurs very frequently in the popular poetry of modern 
Greece, and may be compared with many exactly similar passages 
in the works of the ancient bucohc poets, e.g. Epitaph. Adonidis, 
Epitaph. Bionis, etc. Mr Andrew Lang has embodied the same idea 
in his graceful epitaph on Rider Haggard's hero Umslopogaas, pre- 
fixed to Allan QtLatermain: 

Qprjvt^T ^pviBts t6p dp.aip.dKCTov iro\€p.iaT^v 

Mijb€ vofiov ^ovdol /ifXTrrr* di/doi/idcf, 
etc. 
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Lament, ye birds, the battle's fallen star, 
But you, sweet nightingales, forbear to sing, 
etc. 

11. <I>ovpt<ot6s] adj. (from verb (ftovvTrnvo), *to bloom') * having 
a thick foliage, bushy, blooming.' Its etymology is doubtful : ace. to 
some it comes from Lat. funda. It may be connected with root (jwr-. 
Cf. (fiovvrdvi or (fivvrdvi'^KpvTdpiov. v is in certain dialects intro- 
duced before a t, e.g. vr^t for r6T€, ovras for orai/, etc. ov sometimes 
replaces the simple v, e.g. Kovpdpi from KVfiprj (through Med. Gr. 
KV^r)), KOVTi{ov) from Kvriov (dim. of icvror), etc. 

i(f>€TOi\ adv. *this year,' from cVt — Zros, 

12. (ovpXafidBa, ij] * madness,' from (ovp^os (see above i. 11 n.). 
ppi] in some dialects a>p€, is an exclamation corresponding to the 

classical 2i>. It may be derived from a corruption of & (€Tat)pe, or 
& (7rovrj)p€. 

13. Koki] Turk, kol, ' garrison, patrol,' etc. 

14. yiaXos, 6] * beach, sea-shore,' from alyiaKos, an old Ionic 
word (e.g. Hom. II, 4. 422, Od. 22. 385, Hdt.) sometimes found in 
Att. prose. Cf. 7r€piyiaXi(ov), TO, same meaning. 

TraXi/oKoiKi, to] Turk, katk, *a ship.' iraKrjos (=7raXato£) in 
compounds is used as a term of contempt, e.g. ira\rfavBp<anosy 
*a rascal,' and below (1. 19), TroX^yoroupKe, 7ra\r)ap^aviTrj, etc. 

15. KUfidpL, rj] * pride,' or, as here, * an object of pride.' Cf. verb 
Kafiapa>va>, lit. * to walk with the chest curved,' * to be proud,' from 
KQfidpa, *an arch.' The metaphor is probably taken from a high- 
spirited horse walking with its neck arched. 

16. <l>a>X€vovv] <l>ai\€v<a or (paiXed^o) (see VI. 8), from ^caXca or 
</)a)Xeoff, *to lurk in a den,' e.g. KvadaXa (jxoXtvovTa Theocr. 24. 83, of 
a lion, Babr. 93. 6, etc. 

17. (papfuiKcaficvos] past part, of <l>apfiaKa>va), *to poison.' Note 
that although passive in form it is active in sense. Cf. 2vyx<op€fi€vri 
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(—^ iTvyxfopova-a, *the sparing one'), a euphemistic epithet of the 
Small-pox (€v</)Xoyia) personified. 

18. fiavpos] Here used metaph. * miserable, imhappy.' 

19. va a-Kaa-fis] from a'Kd((i> = diapprjyvvfii and mid., *to split,' 
* to burst,' often used in imprecations. Cf. the similar use of diapprj- 
yvvfjuu by the ancients, e.g. biappayti^i ! *spHt you,' Ar. Birds 2, etc. 

20. npoa-Kwoi} {-((a or -da)] It stands here exactly in the sense 
in which it is used by Herodotus, viz. * to do obeisance or homage,' 
esp. in the oriental fashion of prostrating oneself before a despot ; 
e.g. ''Ap7rayos,,,irpoa'Kvvij(ras,,,^€ is ra oIkIo 1. 119; oi de KoraBopovrcs 
d7r6 rSiv Irrirmv irpoo'fKvveov top Aapflov a>5 ^avCKia 3. 86, etc. 
Hence it has acquired a quasi-technical force and denotes the 
surrender of a Klepht. Elsewhere it possesses its generalmeaning 
of worshipping, e.g. Zravpoirpoa'Kvvrfa'is, * Worship of the Cross.' 

21. Ttt {ra>fiaTa firj Xvoxrovv] This is one of the strongest 
forms of a curse. It refers to the popular behef that the bodies of 
sinners resist the decomposing influence of the earth. In other 
words, the souls of those whose bodies remain whole can find no 
rest in the next world. The importance attributed to burial by the 
ancients was based on a similar idea. See Homer passim. 



IV. 

1. TTovXdKt, to] dim. of irovXi, to, *a bird' (from ItaL pollOf 
*a chicken'). 

*$^P{y)aiv(] for €$4paiv€y prea ^€/3(y)atva) = eK/Saii/©. A parasitic 
y often insinuates itself in M. Greek. Cf. €pa>Ta{y)av below (1. 3), etc. 

Bfppoia] a town in the south of Macedonia. It has retained its 
name from the time of Thucydides (see 1. 61. 4) down to the present 
day. 

4. 7rov6€v] adv. * whence?' for noBev, ttovo-c, 'whither?' 
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6. '*Aypa<f>a, to] the name of the district about the Aspropo- 
tamos (ancient *A;(eX<^or) in Aetolia, a famous haunt of Klephts. 

6. NiKoXoSj ^TafjMTTjSf as well as Aa^on-ovXa, Kairerav AafifrpaKtjs 
are evidently the names of chiefs acting in concert with our hero in 
this expedition ; they are otherwise unknown, unless indeed the 
AaCoirovXa (=Lazo's sons) are the Lazaioi whose ill-advised descent 
to the lowlands forms the subject of the preceding ballad. 

(cr)/it^o)] from {<r)fjUy<o=fiiyvvfiai, 'to meet, present oneself to,' 
as in Homer ^Odvatys Kovpffaiv €V7r\oKdfioia'iv c/icXXei/ fii^€(TBai Od. 
6. 136. 

9. SiypoXri/Sado', to] lit. * the Dry Meadow,' a town in Macedonia. 

rrayovs] pi. of irayos in the sense of K/jvcrraXXoff, * ice, frost.' Cf. 
irayov )(yO(VTos Soph. Phil. 293, Kai irort ovtos trdyov PL St/mp. 
220 B. Also in the plural as here cf. n-aycoi/ viraiOpeta koI Bva-ofi^pa 
PiXri Soph. Ant. 358, twv viraLOpiatv Trdyatv Aesch. Ag. 335, etc. 

11. pdkWf] from pdXKa> (also ^dCa>y see below vl 1, and pdp<a)y *to 
put' {=Tidr}fii), as in Homer ©r €v\ Bvfi^ dddvaroi /3aXXou<rt Od. 1. 
201, etc., €v Bvpci i^oKovro €iros II. 15. 566. 

To-fXiJct, t6\ Turk, tselik^ * steeL' Cf. Eng. * to steel one's heart.' 

13. Upd^i] a village in Macedonia on the eastern bank of the 
Strymon, not far from Lichna. 

14. oKvfTos^ r)\ for aXvo-is -€0)s, *a chain,' which was stretched 
across the bridge in question. 

15. C€ppicL\ adj. (ep^oi—dpKTTfposy *left.' Etym. unknown. 
irorapov] See Introduction. 

Vapw/iei/] from *7raip(v)(o, *to take.' The classical form €waip<o 
is found in a similar sense in Ath. 641 E. In that passage it means 
* to take up and bear away.' The transition from that to its more 
general modem meaning is easy to trace. 

18. dafiaa-Ki] or bapavKivo (sc. vnaBL). The blades of Damascus 
were famous. 
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V. 



1. KaTrerawo-cra] the wife of a Kairerdvos (see Intr.). 

2. fioa-xoKapvda, to] from fi6<rxoSf * musk,* in later Greek, and 
Kopvbi, (ssKapvov). C?f* ItaL noce inascada^ *a nutmeg.' 

Trerpo/SoXeo)] The compound has the same meaning as the simple 
verb : * to pelt.' Cf. in ancient Greek otKodo/ieo) vi/w, nvpapibay 
Ttlxos^ etc., Hdt. I. 21, etc. where the meaning of the first part of 
the compound is similarly lost. 

3. rriv *irdprf fivpa>dia] lit. * smell seize her.' Cf. p.vpi(op^i or fi€ 
pvpiC€i (impers.) metaphorically *to get wind of.' Cf Lat. mbolet 
mihiV\. Trin, 616 andEng. slang *to smell a rat' in pretty much the 
same sense. 

4. yifopi'] Very nearly the same £is a>p4 or j8p€, * friend ! fellow ! ' 
6. V* dvdylrfjs to \vxydpi] Cf. cfn-rf, Trat, Xvxvov Ar. Clouds 18. 
6. Xa^a)ftaTta, ^] * wound,' from XajSwvo) ( = Xaftj3ai/fi)). It is not 

easy to trace the transition from the sense of * seizing ' to that of 
'wounding.' In the Melian dialect the verb besides its general 
meaning (* to wound ') is also used in a technical sense of ghosts and 
spirits : * to be under the influence of a spirit.' In this we recognize 
a trace of the original meaning *to seize.' 

9. d<f>ijKpda'6rjK€s] from d<f>r)Kpd{^opxii^ another form of d<l>ovKpd- 
Cofuu (diro — dKpod{ofjL€u) * to listen to the end,' and hence * to heed, 
take notice of.' 

TTJs y. r. X.] *the words of a woman,' said with a sneer. Cf. 
yvvaUiia Xoyto * women's talk, nonsense.' We find in modem Greek 
literature the same feeling of contempt for the intelligence of the 
fair sex as in the works of the classical writers. 

10. ;(aX€va)] * to seek.' Prob. from o-KaXcvco, *to stir,' trying to 
find something, in a colloquial use. 

yvp€v<a] It is used by Strabo in the sense of * nmning round in 
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a circle.' Hence in M.G. it came to mean * to run about looking for 
something,' or simply * to look for,' like xo^^o'* above. 

KOfxirosy o] ItaL campOy * a plain.' 

11. o-xXd/Soff, o] ^ a slave,' from 7,Kka^vvoi (Byz.) *a Slav.' 

14 tava>] trans, and intr. ' to heal,' from laiv<a which is used by 
later writers in the sense of Idofuu. 

15. d<rroxoi] It is used in the sense of 'forgetting,' derived 
from that of * missing ' which it bears in Classical Greek. 

6pfiqv€i}a] for tpfupffia — €pfu]V€v<a, From the sense of * interpret- 
ing ' it has come to mean * to instruct, advise.' 

VI. 

1. /3afa)] or )3ava) (see below L 7)=/3aXXa). See iv. 11 n. 

PdCcis fi€ Tov vovv a-ov] Cf. French se mettre dans Pesprit, nBificv 
vo^, *to bear in mind,' Pind. P, 1. 78. 

3. Ti]=5tori (class, ort) * because.' 

vT€p^via, to] pL of vrcpjSeVt, Turk, dervend, *a mountain pass, 
defile.' Sometimes applied to the Guard-House commanding the 
defile. 

(TovpKtylrav'] from TovpKevatj * to become Turkish.' 

*AppaviTai(i)] * Albanians.' Note the substitution of p for X (see 
above ii. 14 n.) and the parasitic s at the end. Cf. Kk€<tyrai{s\ and 
fem. <f>op€p€V(u{s) etc. 

6. npaa-iviCovv] from irpda-ivosy *green,' * to become green.' 

7. a-KidCopai] act. o-icia^o), * to frighten.' -o/xot, * to be frightened ' 
originally *at a shadow' (a- Kid). The metaphor is probably derived 
from a horse starting at its own shadow. Cfl the Italian use of 
ombrarey e.g. 

Come falso ved^r bestia quand' ombra 

(Dante, Inf. n. 48), 
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where commentators explain it : farsi panra di cosa vana : e con- 
viene principalmente ai cavalli. Also cf. the proverbial expression 
<f>ofiaTai an 6 t6v i<rict6' rovy * he is frightened at his own shadow/ with 
which cf. d€biMs..,Triv a-avTov a-Kidv PL Phaed, 102. 

8. Xtftcpt(d)fo)] from Xt/Wpt (see above iii. 5 n.). 

9. x^P^ ^] ^ M.G. is used of the comitry opp. to town, or of 
the plains opp. to the mountains (as here). In the former of these 
senses (and implying the latter) the word is found in Xenophon, 
e.g. TO. €K TTJs x<apa5 Mem, 3. 6. 11, 6 ck r^r \<u>pas (titos ib, 3: 6. 13 etc., 
ol iv Tjj x^P9 ^pyorai id, Hier. 10. 5. 



VII. 

1. rpa/3aa>] *to draw.' Here intr. of the wind. Cf. Eng. 
'draught.' The word seems to be a survival of an archaic form 
Tpafdcj connected with the Latin traho, 

XaprjXafidpa] adj. or adv. from xa/iY/Xeai^o) (xafiai) *to lower.' 

3. KaTaKapirrjs] adv. (xdro) — Ital. campo) * down in the plains.' 

4 '^<api{ov\ t6\ * bread,' dim. of ylrcafios, 6, a word found in 
Homer in the sense of * bit, morsel,' e.g. ^o^toi avSpofieoty Od. 9. 374, 
* pieces of human flesh.' Cf. inX r^ hn ^©ft^, * at one mouthful.' 
Xen* Mem. 3. 14. 6. The dim. occurs in the Septuagint. 

v€p6i^v)'\ or vrip6{v)y * water.' This word seems to be connected 
with the old root vc-, or vr)-, whence v4u> or vdo, ^rjpevsy etc. 

fi€PTaTi, to] or ftfi^Wrt, Turk, mended, * succour, reinforcementa' 

6. *7rd'i;)T€] = uTT^-yc. See above i. 6 n. 

9. 'rrXaKaxTf] TrXaKavm ( = rrXaifdw from rrXd^) lit. * to cover with 
a slab,' metaph. * to press hard, crush, overwhelm.' 

(TKOTOixrjri] a-KOTODPoa ( = <ricoToo) from (tkotos:) is the stock word in 
M.Q. for * killing.' It originated in the old poetical idea of darkness 
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enyeloping the dying. There are many expressions in Homer em- 
bodying this idea, e.g. top dc o-kctos cktctc koXv^^ 11. 4 461 etc. 

10. *;(iifioyAaac] x'^*"^^^ {from X'M^ ^^^ ycXacd) = viro- 

OTpa^vm] from arpafios ( = vrpt^os) ' crooked.' 

11. <Frpt^i*] or aTpi<l>m ( = vTp€<l>m) *to twist* With this line 
ct above n. 12. 

12. W XeV] Cfl W Xo^if ; Ar. Wcups 2ia 

xa/i€yo-irovXi] x^N'^^"^ 0^^ 4o8t') is used in M.G. in the sense 
of ' abandoned, ruined, wretched, silly.' Ct Latin perdUus. 

13. Cf. VL 5. 

14. 'ira*v]=virayoi«r. 

15. 16. Cfl n. 15, 16. 

18. Ca€p€Sy o] or (axip^Sy Turk, zahir^ * provisions.' 

Fovpa, ^] a moimtain and village of the same name in Thessaly, 
(the ancient ''O^pvy). 

19. irpoyroycpoi] brjyuoyipovrts or irpocoroi, the * notables ' of a 
town or village imder the Turkish reginne^ corresponding to oinr 
aldermen. 

20. For the redundance and general tone of the formula cf. t6v 
d' dirafi€i^6fKvos irpoa'€<lirj Hom. Od. 8. 152 etc. 

21. iroKffjLOV va Ka/uia>/ui€v] Cf. iroKtyuov iroifio'Bat in Class. Greek. 

22. 'AXcDvaptor, 6] from SKavi^ Skiaviia^ ' the threshing month,' 
i.e. July. Cf. 2irop€as, 6, *the Sower' for November; Otpiarffty 6, 
*the Mower' for June; TpvyrfTrjs, 6, *the Grape-gatherer' for Sep- 
tember. 

*\ioirvpiay to] rjkioirvpia, lit. *the fiery rays of the sun.' 

23. *d€v Tp^yovv TO pirJ] lit. *they cannot eat the powder.' 
pnapovTiy t6\ Turk, baroot, * gunpowder.' 

30. Cf. IV. 8. 
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33. '^€<l>T€pi{ov), to] Various derivations of this word are given 
by etymologists: some derive it from 6$v7rT€pos, *a kind of hawk' 
(V.T.), others from the Latin ccccipiter, *the common or sparrow- 
hawk.' But the Greeks themselves generally take it to be a corrupt 
form of €^a7rT€pvyov, * a seven-winged angel ' or cherub. All those 
who have seen the interior of a Greek church are familar with the 
images of seven-winged angels, carried before funerals and other 
processions. 



VIII. 

1. Kca'trras] from Roman Canstans. 

2. BXaxoTTovXo'] patronym. *the son of BXdxos (a Wallach).' 
This district is inhabited by the descendants of Wallachian emigrants 
from Roumania, who, though Hellenized, still retain many words of 
Latin origin (e.g. piyXa vigla below 1. 15, etc.). 

avrdyLo] or evrdfia, adv. * together.' It is generally supposed 
to be a contraction of €v r«5 &fia. I am rather inclined to derive it 
from the Turk, enddma^ * to be joined or united.' 

Tpcayovv kcli irivovv\ See above II. 11 n. 

3. Tovs fiavpovs twi/] * their black ones,' i.e. their horses, the 
black colom* being considered as a characteristic of a mettlesome 
horse. 

Ta^\ds, 6] like rd^Xa^ fj, Ital. tavola, * a table ' ; here * plateau.' 

4. Tpa)*fi TO o-tfifpa] a proverbial expression denoting great 
impatience or eagerness. 

6. x^P^*^^^^] ^ frequentative form of x"tp"> **^ rejoice exceed- 
ingly.' -KOTT© always implies the notion of repetition or intensity. 
Of. Kpaa-oKona, *to drink wine to excess' ; ^XokottS, *to beat one 
heavily with a cudgel,' etc. 

A. 17 
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8. Kovpa-ewii] ' to rifle, pillage,' from Kovpaovfu^ Tuik. Imnhum, 
•abuUet' 

9. V^poy] here *iraip{v)<a {—ivaip^) has exactly the meaning it 
bears in Ath. 641 B, * to carry oiSJ See it. 15 n. 

10. dppa^vL{a)<rfi€Vff, ^] 'a betrothed bride, y£aiu^' from dppafi^v 
'earnest money, pledge,' as in the class, writers, ag. Isae. 71. 20. 
The word is an interesting reminiscence of the ancient custom of pur- 
chasing a wife. This custom still survives in a modified form among 
the Karagounides, a clan of Triccala in Thessaly, who, instead of 
giving a portion to their daughters, receive one from the bride- 
groom. 

11. airo-aavta (=<ra>fo))] *to bring to an end.' Cf. the force of 
diro in dirociYre. The verb a-ava and the mid. aavofiai besides the 
original meaning * to save,' which they still retain, are often used in 
the sense of * finishing.' There is an amusing instance of a mis- 
understanding due to ignorance of the proper sense of the word in 
Byron. In translating a scene out of a M.G. comedy he renders 
(6 Aeavdpos) c/i^aivfi els avro (sc. ro Virtri) jcoi a-avercu : "Leander 
escapes through, and so finishes.^ Then the translator, unsatisfied 
with his own version, adds a foot-note in which he naively remarks : 
"* finishes' — ^awkwardly enough, but it is the literal translation of 
the Romaic." I agi-ee with the first, but deny the second part of 
the comment. 

12. *an]K(aOTjKav] cnyiccava), *to lift up, raise,' from ot/koo), *to 
balance.' See Plut. 2. 928 D. -ofuii, mid. * to rise.' 

13. aXoyov, to] (sc. f«oi/) the horse^r excellence, 
o-fXXwi/o)] *to saddle' from aOCKay ItaL sella, *a saddle.' 

14. ica/3aXXap?yf] * a horseman, rider,' from Ital. cavallo, *a horse.' 

15. o-upo)] intr. *to run.' Cf. Dion. P. 16. 46 where it is used 
of a stream *to flow, run down.' The M.G. acceptation probably 
originated in a colloquial use of the verb. 
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fiiyXa, rf} * watch,' here *the watching-place or look-out,' Ital. 
vigilanza. 

)3iy'Xif 0)] * to keep watch,' Ital. vigilare, 

16. Trepio-trorfpot] = TrXf I'ovr, in the sense of *too many' by 
litotes as the comparative is often used in Class. Greek. 

19. fKOKKtVt^av] KOKKii/tfo), * to grow scarlet,' from KdiCKii/or(Lat. 
cocdntLs), €7rpa(Tivi(av — €KOKKivi(av refer to the green xmifonns and 
scarlet fezes of the Turks. 

21 — 25. For the dialogue between the warrior and his steed, cf. 
Horn. II. 19. 400. 

22. TrXf^s] for TrXfva-Tjs. This change is due to the pronun- 
ciation of the diphthongs av and €v { = af and ef) before a. a; yjr 
being = <^<r. Cf. Acyj/iva from 'EXfucrtva, yvp4->^a> from yvpcxxrcny 
7rop€yjr(M> from Tropcvcro), diro\dyfr<a from aTroXavaa, 7ra>/ra> from Travcro), 
fovXc^/ro) fi^m fiyXcvcro), /SacriXfi/ro) from /SacrtXfvo-o), etc. 

23. d<f)(VTr)s, 6] * master, lord.' From avSevrrjs in the sense of 
'absolute master,' through Turk, effendi. This is one of several 
words which the Turks borrowed from the Byzantines and after- 
wards introduced into vulgar Greek in a corrupt form. Cf. Uman 
from XiixriVf M.G. Xtudvi; tsoumhoush = To (rv/iTrotrtov, M.G. rtrovfi- 
TTOvtrif etc. 

24. fiavTTJXty to] Ital. mantile, * a scarf or kerchief.' 

27. Xafi7raboxvfi€vov] adj. * bathed in glamour,' from Xa/xTrar, 
'dbos and x^va (later form of x^'w)- ^or the idea of beauty (here 
* splendour') being, as it were, poured over a person or a thing, cf. 
KaK icf<^aX^ff KoXXoff ttoXv ;(€Vfv Hom. Od. 23. 156. 

28. 'fidria /liov] = o/i/^iar w (dim. of ofifiara) as a term of endear- 
ment * apple of my eye,' *my darling.' Cf. the similar use of 
oculus in Latin, e.g. ocule mil PI. Cure. 1. 3. 47, mei oculil id. 
Mil. 01. 1330. The Modern Greeks also swear by their eyes ; iid rd 
*fidTia fjLov is a very familiar expression evidently of ancient origin. 

17—2 
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Cf. si voltU per ocvlos iurare PI. Men. 5. 9. 1. I take this opportunity 
of pointing out that numerous idiomatic expressions in the Latin 
comic writers have their parallels in M.G. which shows the antiquity 
of the latter as well as the faithfulness with which those writers 
followed their Greek models. 

32. fi/TpoTTiafo)] Cf. above ivrpiireroi (1. 20) and see n. on ii. 14. 

33. oxrov T aypiov Xfovrapi] For the simile cf. &s tc Xcav 
op€<Tlrpo<f>os Hom. Od. 6. 130 etc. 

34. <ricvXo-Koviap6ovr] <tkv\os (ancient tricvXa^) * a dog, cur,' here 
used as a term of invective. Koviapioi or Kovtapoi or Koi/iapidcr is 
the name given to the Tm'kish peasantry. It is derived from 
(*l)»coviov. Iconium was in the 11th century the seat of Turkish 
power and Turkish auxiliaries were employed by Alexius Conmenus 
in Thessaly against the Normans : though their permanent settle- 
ment in that country cannot be attributed to an earlier period than 
the 14th century, after the conquest of Adrianople (see Leake's 
Travels in Northern Oreece, vol. i. ch. ix.). 

35. (jxaviTtrav ejSoXc] Cf. the classic (fxovrjv iivai. 

36. <^tXoi TTji KapBias fiou] *my heart's beloved.' Cf. €fia Ke^a- 
piap.iv€ 3vfi€o Hom. H, 5. 243. 

38. €9oK(0(rav ra ^fidria ^ov] * my eyes have grown dim ' as a sign 
of approaching death. Cf. tr/corcavo) above vn. 9 n. 

IX. 

2. dyvavT€vo>\ *to see from a distance.' Cf. dyvavna adv. (=€k 
^vavrias) *from the opposite side.' tvavra Trpoa-ffKeneiv tlvo. Soph. 
Ant 1299. 

'Pov/LifXi;, fj] This was the name given under the Turkish do- 
minion to the part of Greece now known as ^repca 'EXXar consisting 
of the whole country north of the Isthmus of Corinth. 
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TO bokio* Mf troXoyyi] Cf. to €pT)ixo^ MftroXoyyt (Passow, No. 259. 2). 
The sufferings of this town during its historic siege in 1826 have 
become proverbial, like to. MayvrjTav KaKo, in antiquity, and such 
expressions have acquired the form of stereotyped ornamental 
epithets in popular poetry. With regard to the adj. doXior, it is 
generally derived from dftXor or bfiKaios, * xmhappy, miserable.' It 
may have some connexion with the Ital. doglia, * grief, pain' ; doglioso^ 
* grieved.' 

3. Tta-a-apovs (sic) Uaa-a-dBes] viz. Ibrahim Pasha, Omer Vrioni, 
Reshid, and Scodra Pasha. Omer Vrioni had succeeded the cele- 
brated Ali Pasha in the Satrapy of Jannina. This explains his 
appeal to his predecessor's servants (11. 22 — 25). 

5. fi areped (sc. yrj)] * the dry land ' in opp. to the sea, as here, 
or the continent in opp. to the islands. Cf. Srcpfa *EXXaf, * Greece 
proper.' 

/A7r6/i7rai(s)] * cannon balls, bombs ' ; Ital. h&mba. 

6. Xf lavorov^f Ko] * small arms,' from Xciavor (Xf los — ^XfaiVca, Epic 
XfimVo) fut. Xfiavo)). The verb \€iavi(<a bears exactly the same sense 
as its classical form Xfai'vo), viz. * to powder or pound in a mortar,' 
e.g. XtjivavTts Hdt. 1. 200. 

9. (y)Xvr*a)va)] (also found {y)\vTpaiv(o) from \vTp6(ay *to release, 
redeem,' by means of ransom (^.vrpa). In M.G. it means generally 
* to deliver or save.' 

11. jSiXaeVt, to] Turk, vilayet, a province under a Vali 
(governor). 

\a^av] rafo) (^Tatrtra)) *to promise,' also in a religious sense 
*to make a vow.' Cf. tcl^hxo or rayfta *a vow, offering.' 

13. ^cuTrd(o>] *to bear, hold' as in the ancient writers, e.g. 
fiacrrda-m (sc. to rof a) in Soph. Phil. 657. In M.G. it is also some- 
times used in an intr. sense *to hold out, last' 
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15. fiap€<o] *to strike.' It is found in Classical Greek in the 
sense of * weighing down.' 

16. fjMvaxos] or fiovax6s,sA}. * alone, solitary' ; as a noun 6 ftova- 
x6s it means a monk, whence our word is derived. 

vTayiavTiCa] Turk, dayad, *to hold out.' 

20. <t>(p{v)<£i] Note the parasitic v and compare *iraip(v)<$) 
(ssfVa/po)), 7r€p(v)da> ( = irfpda)) etc. 

fiiraipaKiy t6\ Turk, batrak, *a standard.' 

23. T^oxavTapaTosy 6] Turk, tchochandar from ickocha, * cloth,' a 
domestic servant in cloth livery, *a retainer.' 

24. rftpaKi, to] Turk, tchirak, * apprentice, page.' 
27. KuifieTi, to] Turk, guiam, * feast.' 

30. a-Koka] Ital. scala, *a ladder.' 

31. fiaSpaKos] *frog,' from ^arpaxos'. an interesting instance of 
interchange between hard and soft consonants. 



X. 



2. Kapdfii, to] *a sailing vessel,' dim. from the ancient Kapafiosy 
6, a kind of light ship. Cf.' KcivSaposy e.g. Na^iovpyrjs KavOapos Ar. 
Peace 143. Explained by Hesych. as irXoiov dbos. 

4. Aovpor, 6] a river and district in the province of Arta in 
Epirus. 

Kap7r«/^(ri, to] a village in Phthiotis on the site of the ancient 
Ot;^aXta. 

5. <f)\dinrovpo\ to] *a standard' richly embroidered and orna- 
mented with the figure of the Kapetan's patron saint or with the 
sign of the Cross etc., as here. The word occurs in Med. Gr. as 
<l>\dp,ov\ov from Med. JjAtin JlamimUum= class, Jla7nimUa, 'a little 
banner,' used at a late period by cavalry ; e.g. Veg. Mil, 2. 1. 
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KOKKivo*] See above viii. 19 n. 

yakdCios] adj. *blue, azure' from KaXdXvos, *of the colour of the 
KoXaif/ i.a shifting between green and blue, e.g. KakaXvos Trrdpv^, 
Anth. P, 7. 428. It is an epithet applied esp. to the sea and sky. 
Cf. yaXavor (see below Part II. xxiii. 9 n.). 

9. Mov<r€\ifiT)s, 6] a Governor's 'deputy' (Turk, musselim^ *one 
sent, envoy'). 

10. fiovXdpif to] *a mule,' from Ital. mtUa. 
darffiL, to] See below xiL 19 n. 

11. BakToSi 6] a district in Acarnania. 

13. (T(t>axTdpiy to] 'a slain victim,' from (T<f>dCoi, *to slay by 
cutting the throat,' exactly as in Hom. e.g. arap o-c/kif «/ Ufia-iaTpaTos 
Od. 3. 454. 

avyd, to] pi. of avyov, to, *an eigg,^ from ancient a)f oi/. For the 
change of a> into av cf. avrt, *ear' from root a>r- (pis). 

14. anjuddi, to] *a mark,' from ancient (Ti]p,€iov, *a device upon 
a shield,' as in Hdt. 1. 171, Eur. Phom, 142, etc. 

va pi^ovv *s TO crrjp.dbi corresponds to fVt (tkoitov fidWttv Xen. 
Cyr, 1. 6. 29. 



XI. 

2. KavpAvos] lit. *bumt'; metaph. * miserable, poor, wretched,' 
as a term of compassion. 

4. Triparc] Trjpdo) (the ancient Trjpdoy), * to watch narrowly,' as it 
is frequently used by Aristophanes. 

7. f^cV] adv. *last night,' from oyjri, *late.' Cf. Ital. sera^ 
* evening,' from Lat. sero, Mate.' 

9. *ylrr}va>] * to COok,' from €yfra>, 

10. a-ovP\i(<o] from trovfiXa, rf^ofieXos, *spit.' 
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11. yXvKO* Kpaa-i] Cf. olvos fieXufdiji Hom. H. 4. 346, etc. 
Kpaa-L, to] *wine,' from 6 aKparos (sc. owos\ * unmixed with water.* 

The epithet aicparos is still used in the mutilated form \pdTo^ (neut.) 
applied to milk, as in Hom. aKprjrov yaka Od, 9. 297. Travellers in 
Greece will remember having their morning slumbers broken by 
the loud cries \paTo ydkal of the milkman in the street. 

12. abokov] *\mmixed, pure.' The epithet which properly be- 
longs to the wine is here applied to the vessel containing it. The 
word is used in a similar sense by Aesch., e.g. abokouri naprfyoplcus^ 
Ag. 95, where it refers to pure, unadulterated unguent (xpt/xa). 

/SayfVt, to] * a wine jar.' Cf. ^apdki (ItaL barUe), * a hogshead or 
pipe.' 

25. yfXfici, to] Turk, yeleky *a timic or vest.' 



XII. 

1. Trarco)] * to trample upon.' In M G. it is also used in a semi- 
technical sense of brigands and burglars : ' to plunder, pillage, break 
into a house.' Cf. Heliod. p. 166 and Cora/s note. 

Acrrevov] a village in Acamania situated on the Aspro, near the 
site of the ancient 2TpdTos. 

2. TTfv €KdfiaP€ vT€pfi4vi] Ht. * they made a level pass of it,' i.e. 
they razed it to the ground. 

3. aairpa, Ta] aairpov (Turk, asper), a small Turkish coin now 
obsolete. The plural is often used in the sense of * money' generally. 

(fAcapia, Ta] c^Xcapt, * florin,' originally a gold piece of Florence. 
Afterwards applied to all gold coins. 

4. AeirevKaTTjs] strictly *a native of Lepenou,' here used as a 
proper noirn. 
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6. XoTtraixiratriva] the wife of a XoTadfiTrairrjs (Turk. Khodjahashi)^ 
a village mayor. 

9. TToXo^os] adj. * foolish, mad,' from noKaios (prob. archaic form 
irdkaFos)' 

10. iriavo)] * to seize, grasp,' from Tric'f « (Dor. iriafo)). 

13. ■ '/3(y)ava)] = f k/SoXXo). 

14. t^ayopdy fj] * ransom.' 

15. ypoaiay to] ypoai (Turk. ghroosh\ * piastre.' 

16. <^f o-ta, Td] <^€Vi, Turk. /e2. 

17. irdo-ia, to] irotri (prob. from Turkish j9oo«A=* covering'), 
a sort of cap decorated with tassels once worn by the Klephts. 

18. ypafifiaTiKos, 6] {=ypafifiaT€vs) — yfrvxovios (20), * adopted son,' 
see Intr. 

19. doTjpJvios] adj., from do-ij/ii, ro, * silver,' The word in its 
modem sense originated in the phrase aoTjfiov dpyvpiov, * uncoined 
silver.' Cf. Thuc. 6. 8. 1. 

KoXafidpi, to] *an ink-horn.' A Byzantine word derived from the 
Ital. ccUamato, 

21. rdtri, to] Turk, tas, * a bowl or cup.' 



XIII. 

3. fid] another form of the classic d^, used to strengthen or 
limit the sense of the word to which it is attached. Cf. jcaXa bdf 
* Indeed ! ' ironical. 

7. Tpayovdci>] * to sing ' ; TpayovBi, * song.' The word is obviously 
derived from the ancient Tpay<^bla, and was originally applied to 
songs of a mournful character: such are in tune all the Klephtic 
ballads and in subject most of them. Later on it came to be used 
of all songs alike. 
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8. avfiir€*B€pos] This term expresses the relation of the bride's 
and brid^Toom's respective Mends towards each other. It corre- 
sponds to the classic Kffi€<rn)s, 

21. o^(VTp€Lf i{\^€xihvcL, 'a viper.' 

doTfHTL, to] some kind of venomous reptile which I have not been 
able to identify. 

22. fiovofifpl^ 17] a kind of lizard. 

23. <f>ovxT€Lf r/] ^ a handfuL' Etymology uncertain. 
28. VwiVi, to] for oo-trtVi (Lat. hospitium), * a house.' 

30. va yKvKa3j fj Kapdla rrfs] ^ that her heart may be cheered.' 
Kopdioy * the heart,' is used in many senses, corresponding sometimes 
to one and sometimes to another of the Homeric Bvfios, Krjpy rjrop. 
Here it is used as the seat of the appetites. Cf. cn-iw 3* wrov ^OtXc 
Bvfios IL 9. 177; ifwv Krjp oKprfPov iroaios kol ihrjrvos lb, 19. 319, etc. 

31. x**^"*? 4] ** morsel,' from x^(pT<o (class. Kdirra), 'to swallow, 
gulp down,' as in Ar. Birds 245. 



XIV. 

2. aTTjvca x^P^^I * ^ ^^ ^P ^ dance.' Cf. Itrrdvcu xopi^vs Hdt. 3. 
48; (nijam xopov Find. P. 9. 200, etc. 

3. ^€<l}avTa>v(i)] * to make merry.' The verb is a corrupt form of 
€K<l}aiv(a, which in the mid. means * to show oneself' in public. 

6. finovyiovpTij to] Turk, booyoordi, * order, edict.' 
6. iXXia/it, to] Turk. lUam, * sentence, warrant.' 

8. KpioT] V. /i. r. TT.] lit. 'that judgment may not seize them.' 
With the form Kpla-rf cf. pdxri, yvaxrrj etc. (see above in. 4 n.). 

9. fiovivT€i to] Turk, moozde, * tidings,' usually ' good tidings.' 

10. pr)iidbL] * a wretched thing,' from €pTjfios, ' desolate.' 

11. x^l^^^P''* ^**] Turk, habar, 'news.' 
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16. ^Ayas, 6] Turk, agha; a Turkish lord. 

18. finai^ to] Turk. 6oi", * stature.' 

20. Xd^os, 6] a kind of dagger, stiletto. Prob. conn, with Sp. lazo. 

35. ivTo] for Ti ; a form more frequently found in the islands 
than on the mainland, prob. derived from ori, as tvrav from 
orav ( = oT€ — av). 

42. fiTrapovTMy rj] *a shot,' from finapovri, * gunpowder'; see 
above vii. 23 n. 

45. (ji)7rdK\aj ^] * a ball,' anc. TraXXu, a synon. of <T<f>(iipa, Eust. 
would read ndWa in Od. 6. 115. 

46. xdyLov] adv. * on the earth,' from x«/*ai. 
48. Kafinairiy to] Turk, kahaet, * crime.' 

50. a-d\afi€Tiy to] Turk, scdamet, pL of scUam, * salutation.' 
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PART II. 



I. 



1. podoirXaa-^vrf] adj., lit. * created of roses.' The rose has 
always been considered by the Greeks as symbolical of all that is 
sweet and beautifuL Cf. poBoTrrjxvs, poboxpoas ; pob6p.rf\ov, * a plump, 
rosy cheek,' Theocr. 23. 8, etc. 

5. <f>S>s povf] a term of endearment, * light of my eyes!' as in 
Hom. TTiX4pM)(€, yXvK€p6v (fyaos Od. 16. 23, etc., & (fytkrarov (fycis Soph. 
El. 1224, etc. It is also used in expressions of asseveration, /io r6 
(t>cos fiovf Cf. '/Aarta fwv above, Part I. viil 28 n. 

6. *p.t\as] *fiiXdai ( = o/LnXeo), *to speak.' This sense is derived 
from the more general use * to hold converse,' in which the verb is 
employed by the ancients. 

9. XayKabit ro] *a moimtain glen, dell, valley,' from ancient 
ayKOSy e.g. a>s S* dvapxupA^i ^aBt dyicea Bea-nidacs nvp Hom. IL 
20. 490 ; dyK€a troiti^vTa Od. 4. 337, etc. The initial X is prob. due 
to a corruption of uXi;. Such compounds as vXayKos are not im- 
possible in M.G. Cf. fiaxaLponepovva (=/id;(at/>at-7r€poyai, 'knives 
and forks'), etc. 

10. xpv(ra\ adj. * golden.' Cf. xP'^^^V^^^ €S€Lprja'iv Hom. H, 8. 
42, 13. 24; (avBrj ko/xj/ ib. 1. 197; (avSal Tpix€s Od, 13, 399, etc. 
Pind. N. 10, 11, 5 etc. Fair or blonde hair has always been highly 
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admired among the Greeks on account of its rarity, their national 
complexion being dark. 

13. y\vK€ta] adj. * sweet.' Cf. yXuKciai Traiafs Soph. 0. C, 106 ; 
& y\vKVTaT€ (=& <l>ikTaT€\ * my dear fellow,' Ar. AcL 462. 

16. raxy, to] * early morning,' opp. to Ppabv, ro, * evening.' 
These names, derived from original epithets, are no doubt due to 
the observation of the rapidity with which the day breaks in the 
generally cloudless Greek sky, and the slow advent of darkness, 
ushered in by the twilight. 

17. davfia, to] *a miracle,' from the more general sense of 

* wonder, marvel.' 

21. *^Tifi€pa)v€i 6 Bibs Trjv rffiipav] *God brings the day.' In 
this phrase, as well as in 6 dcos v€i (Hdt. 2. 13), we get the full 
expression of the idea usually compressed in the impersonal use of 
similar verbs vfi, vt<^ft, etc. in ancient, jSpc'xft, x^^^C^h ^tc. in M. 
Greek ; also 'f i;/Lifpa)v« alone, * it is getting light.' Noun *^rifi€pwfia 

* daybreak.' 



II. 

5. irfpi/3oXi, to] *a garden,' from TrepiffoXos, 6, *an enclosure,' 
e.g. TrepifioXos vcwpicav Eur. ffel. 1630, etc. 

7. f (o')<cv>/rf va Trtiy] Cf. oaaciKL yap kv^€1€ y4ptov ttlvciv fi€V€aiva>v 
Horn. Od, 11. 585. 

III. 

1. dartpL, to] *the star.' Note here again the favourite change 
of masculine (6 darrjp) into neuter. 

3. 'f c<^)awa)fta, to] * festival or merry-making,' from *^e<^ai/ra>v(a, 
(see above Part I. xiv. 3n.). 
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4. Trpo/SoXXo)] * to come forward.' The active is used in a mid. 
sense in M.G. 

6. cjpaXos] adj. ; from the sense of * seasonable, blooming ' it has 
come to mean * beautiful' generally, and is used as a synonym of, 
or rather substitute for K(ik6s, the latter adj. being always applied 
to moral beauty or excellence ( = dya36s). 

7. xP^^^^H^] ^^ xP^^^^H'^ * *^® completion of one whole year,' 
from xpoviC^, which is sometimes used in its classical sense *to delay, 
linger, be slow,' with which cf. xpovlCofi€v yap Aesch. Ag. 1366 ; ^v 
Xpovia-rj (sc. t6 aTparevfia) Thuc. 6. 49, etc. But it oftener means 
*to last for a year,' from xpovos (^€tos), e.g. ixpovurt to nmdij *the 
child has completed its first year.' 

8. €KK\Tj(Tia, Tf] * church,' whence French ^glise, Ital. chiesa, etc. 
The verb cicicXiyo-tafoftai is used in the sense of * attending divine 
service.' 

11. <rifia\ adv. * close to, near.' Cf. verb a-ifuava} intr., *to 
approach.' The word is obviously derived from aifios, * snub-nosed,' 
but it is not clear how it has got its present meaning, imless indeed 
the familiar signification of the adj. in Classical Greek is due to 
logical specialization, and the M.G. is connected with some more 
general sense which the term at one time may have possessed. 

14. aanpos] adj. * white,' prob. from Turk, asper. da"rrpL{(i>y tr. 
* to whitewash ' ; intr. * to turn white.' 

15. Vatpi(a)fa)] *to match/ either in a trans, or intr. sense, from 
VaTpi, TO, derived from anc. haipos, * partner.' 

IV. 

1. fwypiSoy rf] *the mulberry-tree,' from anc. fiopicu Cf. fiovpov^ 
TO, ^ the black mulberry,' from fiopov. 

4. *$€*p(i)] * to know,' corrupted from t^evpla-Ko), * to find out.' 
6. o-aXi, to] * spittle,' from aioKov, 
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7. <^ci)ya...a7r6 kovto, fiov] *get away... far from me.' Cf. an* 
€fi€v <f>vy€, fiTj fi€ fioXvvTjs TheocF. Idi/L 20. 10, and for the sentiment 
contained in lines 6, 7 cf. *Epp* qtt* c/xfio, | fiovKoXos tav iBiXeis fie 
Kva-ai, ToKav ; ib. 2, 3. 

KovTci] adv. *near,' lit. *at a short distance,' from adj. kovtos, 

* short.' 

8. ava(y)ovXtafa)] *to loathe, be sick at,' from (y)ouXia (anc. o^a\ 
TO, * the gums.' 

Kapbia] Here it stands in the sense of stomach. For this use 
of the word see above Part I. xiii. 30 n. The phrase dv. ^ k. fi, may 
be translated * the sight of thee has made my stomach turn.' 

9. rt] for art, * because.' See above Part I. vl 3. 

yiposy 6] *an old man,' from yip<av. Note the change of declension. 
Cf. x^P^^ ^^^ X^P^^* SpaKos for bpaKcov, etc. 

10. a-KopBov, to] * garlic' This form of a-Kopodov is foimd a.s 
early as the time of Dioscorides q.v. The derivative a-KopoSakfirj, 
*a sauce of brine and garlic' (e.g. Ar. Knights 199, etc.), survives in 
the form tnc opfioX/a or dXidba (from SKs, *salt') and is still a favourite 
article of diet with the Greeks. 

Kpofifiv8i{ov)y to] 'an onion,' from class. Kpofifivop, Also found a.s 

Kp€flflvBl. 

11. KovaKiy to] * blandishment' ; etym. doubtful, prob. connected 
with Kiv€Ofiai, 

12. v€p6fipacrTos] adj. * insipid,' lit. * parboiled.' 
a-travaKi, to] * spinage,' fix)m ItaL spinace. 

14. yapv<l}a\\dKiy to] dim. of yapv<^aXXov (anc. Kapvd<^vXXoi/), to, 

* a clove, clove pink, carnation.' Cf. icapvo</>vXXi, vii. 3. and xxxvi, 
16 n. ; 17 n. 

15. KOTTfXXa, ff] Alb. KoniKjeja, * a maid.' 

16. KaviXka, f)] Ital. canneUoy * cinnamon.' 
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2. irv€VfiaTiK6sy 6] sc. irarrjp, 'spiritual father, priest.' 

6. KvpiaKTiy ff] sc. fifi€pa, 'Sunday,' lit. * Lord's-day.' Cf. KvputKovy 
TOy * the Lord's house,' whence Anglo-Sax. cyrcj kirkj church. 

8. fi€VT4pi,, to] Turk, mender, * sofa, couch.' 

10. KpT/ia, to] from icpiVo), 'judgment ; sentence' as in the N.T. 
Afterwards 'the offence' for which one is sentenced. In M.Q. it 
generally means 'sin.' Cf. the expression tI Kplpa! ' what a pity ! ' 

13. apvri{or)Tfis] for dpvrjBjjs. The r very frequently replaces 
the 3, as will be seen in the following pieces. Cf. iX^vrepoe, 
4X€VT€pia, etc. 

14. apTos Koi \€iTovpyia] practically synonymous terms. They 
both refer to the 'loaves' or 'cakes' of wheaten bread offered for 
the celebration of the Eucharist. A small bottle of wine often 
axxjompanies these offerings, which seem to have their origin in the 
Hebrew custom mentioned more than once in the Bible. (Cf. aproi 
rfjs IT poBfatcas etc.) Besides these 'loaves' a plate of boiled com 
{Kokvfia) is presented on the days appointed for prayers for the dead. 
These offerings foim a considerable portion of a priest's income and 
this is the point of the retort. The ordinary meaning of Xtirovpyia 
is, of course, 'mass.' 

17. hpai, at] the * Hours,' a set of prayers or offices, so called 
because they are used at the canonical hours. The book containing 
them is called 'QpoKoyiov and corresponds to the Breviary of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

20. iraTTabiay 17] ' the wife of a papa or priest.' The lower clergy 
of the Greek Church are usually married. 



VI. 
3. /i*] for fidy (Ital. ma)y * but.' 
ovras] adv. * when,' for orav. 
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4. napdnovo*, to\ * complaint,' cf. naparrovovficuy *to complain.' 
Kopfti, to] *the human body,' from Kopfios, *the tnmk of a tree,' 

as in Hom., e.g. Kopp,6v d' €k pl(r]s np(yrapo)v Od, 23. 196, etc. 

5. Va7rXco/ia] *a quilt,' from i<f>dir\(ofia, * something spread 
over.' 

p,a(i\dpiy to] * a pillow ' (Ut. * pertaining to the jaw,' Lat. mcuvtl- 
laris), 

6. aKkripos] adj. * without portion'; here it seems to need a 
supplementary gen. as ydp.ovy etc. Cf. &p,oi,poe. 

7. Tov] here =01/, *the man whom,' just as in Hom. e.g. ddXafiov 
t6v d<f>U€To Od, 21. 43, and elsewhere in the classics. Cf. rj}f 
dyairSi XXXVI. 95. 



VII. 

1. vfpdvT^iy to] Arab, naranj, *an orange.* vepavTftd, ^, *the 
orange- tree.* 

Mva-ipi, to] Turk, or Arab, wwwr, Egypt. 

2. vd ptx"^] Here the confession of love is made by means of an 
orange instead of the usual apple (see App. to Part I.). 

3. Tcraictfco] Turk, tchak, *to smash, break.' 
fjM(rrpande, 6] Alb. /laoTpaTrq/o, * a cup or pot.' 
Kapvo<l)vXKiy to] See above iv. 14 n. 

4. dydnrj fwv] * my love ! ,' as a term of endearment. Cf. the 
Latin use of amoTy e.g. amores et ddidae tuae Cic. Div, 1. 36. 

5. KtvTd<a] *to embroider,' from kcvt^o, *to prick.* 

6. TTovpvo*, to] Hhe morning,' frt)m npm — npmvosy also used 
in M.G. 

9. ^vpkiCofxai] or ^v\lC<Of *to be agitated* like the sea, prob. 
connected with Franco-GalL boule, 

A. 18 
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d^p<K>] ^to beat or lasb/ here for hipoyLoi^ *to lash oneself' in a mid. 
sense. 

VIII. 

7. povxa, to] * clothes ' ; etym. unknown ; prob. conn, with cpwp 
(through form epiovxos, * containing or made of wool'). 

10. ?rcrt] adv. Hbus, so,' Med. Gr., commonly derived from 



IX. 

1. KovTovXay ri] *a little girl,' from kovtos (see above iv. 7 n.). 
•ytoftdroff] or ytyLoros adj. * filll, fat, plump,' from y4y^<a or ycfii^coy 

* to cram, fill.' 

2. v€pavT(ofiayov\aTrj] adj. lit. *with cheeks like oranges.' 
fiayovXov, * cheek,' Med. Greek, conn, with Latin Trvoucilla. 

3. Xccfiovc, r6\ ItaL limone, * a lemon.' 

4. Xa/3a>i/a>] here in a mid. sense (see above Part I. v. 6 n.). 



X. 

1. do-TT poVrvfttvi;] past part. * dressed in white.' aa-npO'{i)vTv- 
p€VT]y from fVdvvci), *to put on,' e.g. €v8vv€ x*r©i/a Hom. II. 2. 42, etc. 
Note the substitution of r for 8. It is due to the fact that b after 
a v is pronounced very nearly like our d — a sound which is better 
represented in M.G. by vr — while its usual pronunciation is like that 
of our th in the. Cf. ivrpas for Svbpae (from dvrjp, root dvbp'\ etc. 

ox] prep. *from,' a corrupt form of eic. Cf. Sgw for t^m xxyl 9 n. 
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2. avBos dndkovl Cf. ripcv SlvOos fiakaKov Sappb. &gm. 76. 

3. crvxvoKovvSi] * to move frequently or rapidly/ crvxv6s'Kiv€a>, 

4. €pa>T€*^€vos] past part, of cporrevofiaiy * to fall in love.' 

6. <B>ftop<^of] adj. * well-shaped, pretty, handsome,' for €iipLop<f>os. 
Cf. €*fiop<f>osj Part I. II. 13. 

pohaviay f]] * the rose-tree,' from pobmvla, as in Theophr. jST. PL 2. 
2. 1 and other late writers. 

6. x**P"f^*] inipers. 4t becomes day' (see above Part I. in. 3 n.). 

7. Cf. m. 5, 6. 

'irdvov^ for €irdv<io. Note the change of o) into ov, and cf. kotov 
for Kara), etc. 



XI. 

2. ©pKtonys] for apKla-BrjSy from opKi^ofiai, (=o/ii;v/w), *to swear.' 

3. TO ar€<f>ava rov ydfwv] See App. Part I. 

4. Cf. TToO /loi ra podo, ttov fwi ra to, vov ftot ra icaX^ o* Acva ; frgm. 
of a dancing song (avBefia) preserved by Athenaeus (14. 629 e). 

5. *ia] for Sid joined to vd by pleonasm. 

6. \ov\ov8ia, rdl pi. of Xot/XoOdi or \ov\ovboy to, *a flower'; 
etym. imknown. Cf. Alb. XjovXj^'cu 



XII. 

2. $€ via-ai]— BeXeis vd cia-ai, an analysis of the ancient future 
which has quite died out in M.G. 

3. 6vfiovfiai] = tvSvfjLovfiM, dep. * to remember, long for.' 

9. rpuivTd<l>v\\oVf to] lit. * a rose with thirty petals,' and gener. 
any rose {^podov), 

15. \avpa, rj] or Xdfipa, * feverish heat' Cf. anc. Xd^pos adj. 

18—2 
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XIIL 

2. Kocfios, o] ' the world, the universe.' 

3. fivpiC<o] ' to smell,' both in a trana and intrans. sense, from 
fAvpov, t6, ' imguent, sweet oil,' etc. In Class. Gr. the verb fxvpii& ^ 
used in the sense of 'rubbing with unguent, anointing,' e.g. Ar. 
FL 629. 

5. For the simile cf. Homer's comparison of man's life to the 
duration of one season's leaves on the trees : 

olrj ir€p (fnfXkav ytvtrif roirf be koI dvSpav, 
<l>vWa ra fUv r Sv^fios xafiahis ;(<6(... 

iZ. 6. 146 folL 
7. daftaf «] * to overpower, subdue, kilL* 



XIV. 

3. yvp€v(a\ * to seek, ask' (see above Part I. v. 10 n.). 
6. Kpvos] { = Kpv€p6s)f adj. 'cold, chilly,' from Kpvo{s), to, *icy 
cold, frost,' as in Hes. W. and D, 492. 



XV. 

1. rdafrml *to affect to be so and so,' a very rare acceptation 
both in M. and anc. Greek. Cf. Dem. 438. 5 rd^ai (ikavrov) tS>v 

dirUTTOVVTWV €IVCU, 

4. o-<coTfi>i/tt)] See above Part I. vii. 9 n. 
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XVI. 



1. tpayras, 6] for €po>s. It is a frequent habit with the modem 
Greeks to form a nomin. out of a 3rd decl. ace. In the case of fem. 
nouns the ace., as it is, becomes a nom. of the 1st decl. ; with masc. 
nouns the addition of a final -s is necessary. The same rule applies 
to all 3rd declen. nouns of any termination whatsoever, e.g. Fem. 
fir}T€pa, Bvyceripa, yuvaifca, xiKibovay etc. ; Masc. iraripasy fiaa-iXeaSy 
riy€p,6vaey Xiovras, «copa«caf, etc. For the expression of * burning 
with love ' cf. xp^ f^^p virabfhpoyMKfv Sapph. frgm. 2. 10. 

3. (TKOTovpa, ff\ * darkness, trouble,' from o-kotos. 

4. Xvyovpa, fj] *faintness,' from \vya>v<o, *to cause one to faint,* 
e.g. ft* iXvyaxrev rj ffxovrj trov. Middle Xvycovo/iot, *to faint.' From 
anc. Xvyoci), *to overcome,' e.g. <fip4va XP^^^ Anth. P, 9. 150, etc. 
With the sentiment cf. TeBvaKrjv S* 6\iy<a ^ibevfis <f>aivop,at Sapph. 
tihi stipra 15. 

5. Tp€\\6s Ba icaravT^o-o)] * I shall end by becoming mad.* Cf. 
BiXoi y€v4(rBai fimvoXa Bvp,^ Sapph. frgm. 1. 18. 

Tf)€XXoy] adj. *mad,' supposed to be connected with crrpefiXos, 
* twisted, crooked'; cf. (ovpXos. 

Karavraoai] *to come to, end in,* as often in Polybius, e.g. 30. 
14. 3, etc. 

6. '/i»r€f)5f vco] * to entangle,' corrupt form of fiiirtpibita. It is a 
curious fact that as in ancient Greek dcofioi is confused with bevofim 
(in Hom.), so in M.G. Scvo), in the above instance, stands for Sto). 

K€pi, t6] *a candle, taper,' for KTjpi from Ktjpos, *wax.' The 
plural Ktjpoi is found in Heliod. 9. 11 in its modem sense of *wax 
tapers.* 

Vav r6 K€p\ Ba o•^vo•o»] lit * I shall be extinguished like a taper.' 
C£ iv^ifrBr) ^^Uavhpos Anth. P. 12. 39. 
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7. ^vxri fiov] as a term of endearment, * my soul ! ' Cf. mi 
anime ! PL MU, OL 1330, etc. See above i. 5 n. and Part I. vni. 
28 n. 

8. fiXtfifia IKapop] * a cheerful glance,' cf. iKap6v ^XtVcii' MeL 44. 

XVII. 

1. d<l>rj{y)Kpa<rrTJT€] See above Part I. v. 9 n. Note the inser- 
tion of a parasitic y and the change of $ into t. 

<l>ovaTcafdKiy to] dim. of </)ovoTavi, to, or (^ovcrra, ^, *a petticoat,' 
from Ital. fustagno, * fustian.' 

KaKopxupoe] adj. * ill-fated, hapless.' Moipa (Fate) or Moipcu in 
the plural are still more or less distinct personalities in the popular 
Greek mind. They are supposed to visit the newly-born babe when 
it is three days old and bestow on it the good or ill lot which is its 
portion through life. 

3. fjLapov\i{ov), to] * lettuce,* for BpihaKlvr), Foxmd in later 
writers. 

4. Tvantka, jj] *a string' of dry figs. Cf. French un chapelet 
cPoignonSf * a string of onions.' 

6. a-irda] or o-»rdf o) ; from the sense of * plucking out ' violently 
(e.g. an, K6p.r]v Soph. 0. T, 1243 etc.) it has come to mean * to break* 
and in this sense it is always used in M.G. Here it stands as intr. 
* to break itself.' 

fUTCiBpa, rj] a kind of cheese. For the epithet x^®pof> * fresh,' 
cf. Tvpos xXo»f)w, * fresh cheese,' Ar. Frogs 659 etc. 

XVIII. 

1. <l>ovvT(aT7i] See above Part I. iii. 11 n. 

2. nXivooi] for n\vv(o, Cf. <r4p(v)a> for (rvpa> etc. 
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7ra7rabonov\a] * the daughter of a papa.' The terminations -irov- 
\os fern. 'TTovXa are used in patronymics as well as in diminutives. 
In v€pavT('Ov\ay XtfioviTo-a we find other dimin. terminations. 

5. apfi€vov, to] * rigging/ here the part used for the whole *ship.' 
The word is as old as Hesiod who (4. 806) uses it in exactly the 
same sense. The verb also apftcvtfo), * to sail/ though only found as 
a gloss, is no doubt of very ancient origin. 

7. ftaibrpoy] Ital. ma^tro, * a high wind.' A naut. term. 
Tpafiovprdva^ tj] Ital. tramontana, * the north wind.' 

8. iroSo'<l>ovaTavo\ to] *a petticoat reaching to the feet.' See 
above xvn. 1 n. Cf. TrdnXos or ;^ira)v irodrjprfs in Class. Greek. 

9. *(l)dvrjK€v] (fiaivoyiai. in the sense Ho become seen by baring' 
as in Hom. K 22. 324 ; Od. 18. 67. 

10. TKafiyfr 6 *yidk6s] * the shore gleamed.' Cf. \ap,rrd(riv aKTois 
Soph. 0. a 1049. 



XIX. 

1. KovTO'KXadevfiivov] * close-pruned.' The verb icXadcvco is 
found in Clem. Alex, in the same sense and esp. applied to vines. 

»r«7re/)opptfa, rj] * pepper-root.' 

^iXdf] adj., is used in M.G. in the sense of *slim, slender' of 
form, or * shrill ' of sound. 

\vyv6s] adj. * slim, flexible, lithe,' from Xvyivos, *of agnus castus' 
(Xvyof). See below Xvyapia xxv. 6 n. 

3. jTOvX^o-o)] for 9ra>X^(ra>. Cf. «cov<^d$ for fcox^df, KaTOv for icaTw 
etc. 

iraCapevm] * to bargain,' from Turk, pazar, * market' 

5. Ta-dnurfia, to] * digging,' from To-dira (Ital. zappa) * a spade.' 

6. ^irdpSfvos] adj. 'maidenly, pure,' the o- being copulative as 
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in dirap3€V€VTos (Soph. frgm. 287). Theocr. uses the epithet in the 
opposite sense (Idi/L 2. 41 where the a- is privative). 

ffkaardKoy€<ii>] *to pick off young shoots' as in Theophrastus. 

SpiCw] From the sense of 'determining, appointing' it has come 
to mean * to command ' as a master, ' to own.' Cf. 6pi<rn6s <rov ^tp- 
fidvi ! *thy command is an imperial decree (firman)' ironically. 



XX. 

1. KaTrf<f>oposj 6] *a slope.' Koraxtyopos is found as an adj. in 
Alex. Aphrod. 

3. VovKa/Ato-o', to] for vTroKap^aov, ' a tunic, an under-garment,' 
from vTTo and Ital. camtciay * a shirt.' 

4. T<rifi7rTjp,€vrj] past part. * pinched,' from To-i/iTrao), *to pinch,' 
Alb. To-ifibL 



XXI. 

vovvos, 6] This term is usually appUed to a * godfather' (ItaL 
nonno, * grandfather') ; here it denotes the * best-man.' 

1. ^dpa-ap,ov, to] for 0aX(ra/io£, rj, *the balsam-tree.' On the 
interchange of p and X see above Part I. ii. 14 n. 

*s TTf* pi(a rov j8.] lit. * when the balsam-tree takes root,' i.e. at 
the beginning of spring. On * basil' see below xxvii. 11 n. 

2. ^iravrp€vopai\ for vtravbpfvopai (=:v»r* dvbp\ yiyvopcu) *to be 
married,' properly appUed to a woman, but often used indifferently 
in the sense of vv/i<^«uo/iat. Mid., which is strictly used of a man by 
the ancients, e.g. vvp<t}€vov 84 pas ^UXtKTpas Eur. Bl. 1340 etc. 

3. On <rr€<f>avay Xapvddes etc. see App. to Part I. 

4. TrpoiKiay rd] *the dowry' from irpoi^. 
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XXII. 

1. *^^S] for €fJL^iv€l,S. 

dvdB€fia] or dvdBrjfia, This word and its derivative dvaBcyLari^ia 
have in M.G. the sense familiar to us through our verb * to anathe- 
matize.* 

3. 4. The importance attached to a girl's proficiency in spinning 
and weaving (cpya ywaiKav), in addition to her personal charms, 
reminds one of Achilles' refusal of Agamemnon's daughter : 

ovS* €1 xpva-eifj *A<l>po8iTrj koKXos ipi^oi, 
tpya 8* ^AOrjvaiu y\avKa>in,bi i<ro<l>api(otf 
ovb€ fuv hs yap.€<a, 

11. 9. 389 folL 

4. /5o#ca, ff] Ital. roccOj the 'distaff' (^XaKan;). 
dpytikeoSf 6] the *loom' (toros). 

5. K€VTi(rp.ay to] 'embroidery,' for Kivnjfia from «c€i/rdei> ( = K€j/r^ci)) 
*to embroider' (see above vii. 5 n.). The verbal noun k€vttjt6s is 
found in Epictetus in the sense of * embroidered.' 

y\4vTia'fjLa, to] ' amusement,' for yXfvTrjfia from yXevrdo), *to enjoy 
oneself.' Turk, ^ilendi^. 

a'€pyidvi, to] Turk, s^iran^ 'promenade, idle amusement.' 



XXIII. 

1. <l>v(ra, Bopca ftov] Of. navvvx^oi d* apa toI yt (viz. Bopias and 
Z€<l>vpos) irvpffs dfivbis <t>\6y €^(iKkov \ (fnxravTts Xiyitas Hom. II, 
23. 217—8. 

Bopea] Synizesis, pronounced -ya, just as if it were spelled na 
or -€ta. Cf. -€os pron. -yo« etc. 
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navlaj to] * sails,' plur. of 7ravi(ov)j to. This word is commonly 
derived from Ital. panno, * cloth.' I am inclined to think that it is 
probably a survival of the Doric iraviov (for irrjpiov), dim. of irrpn] or 
vrjvos. The latter is used in Classical Greek for *web' ; the dim. 
iravi{ov\ and more usually its plural iravio, is the M.G. for * sails.' 
Cf. the ancient use of laror and tVria. 

2. (ai)/iaran'o)] in the sense of aniarrto intr. *to be stained 
with blood,' as in later writers. For the active cf. x^^pa; aifui^ag 
Soph. Aj. 453 ; Kpara alfid^a irirpa id, Phil. 1002. 

Kovtria^ to] for K<onia (dim. of Ka>7rrf). The ov often replaces the 
a> in M.G., as remarked already, and vice versa. Cf. infra (L 14) 
(l)ov\€d for <^ei>X€a. ^a>di{ov) (from ^ovs) for ^ov8i(ov) etc. On the 
fondness of the M. Greeks for diminutives and neuters I have com- 
mented elsewhere. Cf. infra daKTvXov, to ; x*^''*» drjdoviy «ce^aXt etc. 

3. dvdyjravif)] from dvanTcoj * to set fire to.' Here it is used in 
an intr. sense * to catch fire.' The final c is a parasitic vowel often 
affixed to the 3rd pers. plur. for euphony's sake, e.g. fTpd)yav{() 
etc. 

o-Kapfiol] for o-KaX/ioi. This is another instance of the interchange 
of X and p. Cf. infra (1. 7) apfii] for 5X/ii; and see above Part I. n. 
14 n. 

4. d7r6<rra<ra] from a»rocrr«Vo). The act. aor. with a mid. sense 
{^d<f>€<m)v in the sense of 'giving up work' from sheer weariness). 
It has come to mean generally * I am weary, worn out ' ( «= dneiprjKa). 

€<T^€(T6r]K t] jrvorf ftov] *my breath is extinguished.' Cf. ta^ri 
oZpos Hom. Od. 3. 183. 

5. if^pvyrjaav to x**^*? f"**'] ^"^J lips are parched.' Cf. €<f>pvyrj 
dt^reoff vno Anth. P. 7. 293. 

8. VoiJ] for o»rov, a relative particle used both as pron. and adv.: 
5= who, which, where, etc. 

9. yoXovoff] from yoXiyvM (?). If my derivation is correct its 
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original meaning is * calm, serene,' from which it has come to mean 
simply 'blue or azure,' chiefly applied to the sea or sky and to *blue' 
eyes. See, however, above, Part I. x. 5, note on yaKd(ios, 

10. iXirlSay rj] a nom. formed from the ace. See above, 
XVI. 1 n. 

15. irpo<l>Sdvoi>] * to overtake ' ( = icoraXa/AjSavo)). 

18. 'tt'] for 'rrov, orrov. 

19. dvaaiveTf] dvacrivon (for di/a-trrcvo)), *to sigh, breathe.' 
Another form dva<TT€vd^<a, 

20. a-fr\ayxyiioiiai\ or tva-irXayxviCofiai, *to take pity.' The 
former as well as the adj. €va"Tr\ayxvos are found in the N.T. 

XXIV. 

2. dyakta, dyaXia] Turk, aghali aghalli^ adv. * little by little, 
slowly.' 

3. <f>ov(rK(0'B(iKa(ra-ia, rj] the * swell of the sea,' from (^ovctk a>vei>, 
*to puff up, swell,' both trans, and intr. ; cf. <f>ova'Ka (=anc. (^vcrici;), 
*a bladder.' 

8. a-vpayxval *to push, drive, urge on,' corrupt form of the class. 
<rir€px<o^ In Homer it is found used of the winds exactly in the same 
sense as here, ort <nr€px(i'>a-iv atWcuy * when storms are driving fast,' 
n. 13. 334. 

12. ytpd] adv. * strongly,' from yepof, * strong, mighty,' conn, 
with the anc. yipae, * prize.' 

XXV. 

1.* ^ippai, ai\ a town in Eastern Macedonia, near the site of the 
ancient Lichna. 

4 vepoxyrrjs, 6] a kind of basin in which dishes etc. are washed, 
and from which the water passes into the sink. 
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naTtp6(v)f t6\ 'a kneading-board,' from Lat. patera, *a broad, flat 
dish.' 

5. \vyapia, rj] from anc. Xvyosj a * willow-like tree ' ; Lat. vitex 
agntis casttis, used in old, as well as in modem, times for wreaths. 
Cf. Anacr. 39, etc. Derivatives \vy«p6s, Xvyvw, Xvyifa>, etc. 

XXVI. 

1. Mavprf B,] the Black Sea, as I take it, but it is quite possible 
that it may be fiavprj in the sense of 'dark,' as an ornamental epithet 
of the sea. C£ Homer's otvoira itovtov Od. 2. 421, etc. 

2. tKaT(T(\ for €Kddr](T(. Cf. orav — \€\i.haiv €(op.4vrf KeXadfj Ar. 
Peace 800. 

TTvpyov] i.e. a nest. 

4 fiaCcovca] *to gather, collect, bring together,' from fida-a-a (jid(a) 
in the sense of * choosing by feeling.' 

8. xd<fyno'\ See above Part I. xiiL 31 n. 

9. 5f ©] adv. * out,' for cgco. On the opposite change of o into c 
see Part I. iii. 10 n. 

KopioSf 6] *a bug,' from Kopis. 



XXVII. 

1. Kopda-iOy to] This word, which generally denotes * a maid,' 
must here be understood in a wider sense * young woman.' 

3. oTotx«o*, ro\ * ghost, spirit.' See Introd. Few words have 
had a more adventurous history. It originated as a dim. of (rroixos, 
* a row or rod,* then it wfiis particularly appUed to the gnomon of the 
sundiaL Afterwards it came to mean metaphorically a first begin- 
ning or element ; a letter of the alphabet ; a trifle (e.g. to aroixtui 
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Tov Koa-fJMv N.T. Galat. iv. 3) ; a sign of the Zodiac, etc. Its modem 
meaning may have arisen from a superstitious association of spirits 
with the elements of nature. 

4. ^x*^^» ^] ^^^ VX^^y ^'^ found as dxosy whence verb dxfoo 
s=^X****> *^ sound.' Cf. Hom. Hymn to Dem, 479; Eur. Phoen, 
1523, etc. 

7. appcoariKo*, to] * medicine,' Ut. *that which appertains to a sick 
man {&pp<oaTosy 

8. *yi8a, ^] for ai-yida, * a she-goat,' from root aly- (at^), 

9. KapT€pci>] * to wait, he in ambush ' ; no\m Kapripi^ to, * ambus- 
cade.' 

"Avoi^iy rj] *the Spring,' from avoiyo ( = avoiy vvfu), lit. *the season 
when plants blossom forth.' 

10. <f>Kidv<a\ *to make,' also found as </>riaya> or <fyrid(ia. It is 
supposed to be derived from fv6vv(o. 

oTpovyya, fi] * the milking part of a sheep-fold.' Alb. arpovvjta, 
connected with oTpayy©, Lat. stringo^ etc. 

apfieyo)] *to milk,' from d/ifXya), through intermediate change 
aX/Acyo). 

XXVIII. 

Intr. The NepaZder are also designated as KaXal 'Ap^ovrto-crot, 
or * benign ladies ' euphemistically. Cf. anc. Ev/xevidcs, etc. 

The derivation of KoXXifcai/r^apor has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained yet. Some would derive it from KoKbs and KavOapos^ *a 
beetle.' Etymologically this theory is plausible ; for Kora-apiba or 
Koriapilia (from anc. KavSapis, -idos) is used in many parts of Greece 
as the name for a beetle. Cf. also the old proverb KavBapov a-KuUy 
applied to those who are frightened without cause. On the other 
hand, it is not easy to see what the 'beetle' could have to do 
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with the mischievous goblins to whom the name KoXXucavr^apor 
belongs. Students of modem Greek folk-lore have here an object 
of investigation requiring no common measure of ingenuity. 
3. iraa-ovfiaKiay rd] Turk, bashmak, * sandals or slippers.' 

8. dppaps>va, fj] here * the engagement ring.' See above I. vnL 
10 n. 

11. jSovrdci)] or ^ovrlfo) trans, and intr. *to sink, dive,' from 
^veiCa> Polyb. 2. 10. 5. 

noTos, 6] * bottom,' from ttot/ci). 

14. ycXdci)] here trans. *to laugh at one, deceive.' Of. Theocr. 
20. 1 Evv€iKa ft* iy€ka(Ta-(» 

XXIX. 

I. WKfyrrj, rf] corrupt form of UefinTr}, * Thursday,' lit. *the fifth 
day of the week.' McyoXi; n€</)n7, * Great Thursday,' i.e. the Thursday 
before Good Friday. 

{njp.alva>] *to give the signal,' esp. for divine service, on the 
oTjuavrpo* or 'signal-board,' which still in some out-of-the-way 
districts does duty for a bell. It must be borne in mind that the 
Turks, when they conquered Greece, prohibited the use of bells in 
the churches. 

KotvavS)] Ho partake in the sacrament of the eucharist'; also 
fiertikafi^dvoi>, Ut. *to participate' in the Lord's Supper, whence 
Koivavia, fjL€TdXTjylns or yLcraka^ia * communion.' 

3. v€ovTfTiKOSi 6] dim. of veor, *a youth.' Cf. fUKpovra-iKos from 
fiiK/jof, etc. 

9. Kpip-aria-pivos] past part, of Kpi,p,aTi(a>, *to commit a sin 
(icf)t/ia).' Pass. KpifiaTi(opxii * to be excommunicated on account of a 
sin.* See above v. 10 n. 

II. Koi TO) pa] *but as it is.' Cf ancient idiomatic use of 
vvv 84, 
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14. Kv^ovpiy to] Turk, kooboor, *tomb,' connected with root kv^P-, 
whence KVfi^osy kvii^tj, Lat. cymha, etc. 

15. x}^€^i,€rpl(o>\ *to neigh,' corr. from xP^y^^'^C^* I* is also found 
as ■)(Kr)iuTpd<d for \p€iiera(a, 

irobapl((o\ *to kick,' lit. *to move the foot' {nohdpi). 



XXX. 

1. T^ioixndvos, 6] or raoirdvrjs, Turk, tchohan, *a shepherd.' 

3. \€^vTTjs, 6] See above I. i. 12 n. Cf. Ital. levantino. The 

word is used in a sense analogous to that of iraWrjKdpi (see above 

I. II. 15 n.). 

16. ayoXtai/a] adv. *slowly.' Cf. dyoXt, dydXia above, XXIV. 2 n. 
KOfiapcava}] See above I. iii. 14 n. 

17. PiaoTLicd] adv. * quickly, with speed' (/3ta). Cf. verb ^tafo/iat, 
*to make haste,' adj. ^laarriKos. 



XXXI. 

2. (Ttyavoff, rj, 6v] adj. * gentle, slow,' from the original sense of 
* silent ' (ariyr}). Adv. o-tyo, or anyavd, * slowly, noiselessly.' 

3. Kap7ri(a>] * to bring forth fruit,' from Kapnos^ 
X<opd<f>Lf to] *a ploughed field,' from x®P«« 

5. ^oj/itfo)] *to ripen and become fit for bread' (V^w/nt). 

7. ariTdpi, to] * wheat,' from o-trof. 
Kpi6dpij to] * barley,' from KpiBrj, 

8. d^irdpif to] Turk, amhar, *a storehotise, granary.' Also 
applied to the *hold' of a ship. 
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9. KoXa/ifrdict, to] * maize or Indian com.' The name is derived 
from icaXafios (M.Q. icakdfu) *reed/ and is due to the reed-like stem 
of the plant. It is also called dpa^airi, * Arabian com.' 

10. PpiCa, ff] * rye,' from f pifo. The word is foimd in Galen. 
*pvft, to] * rice/ dim. from 6pv(ov or opv^a, 

11. findpaj ff] *a pool,' prob. from Ital. bara. 

12. y€vvrjp.a, to] * crop of cereals,' lit. * that which is bom ' (from 
the earth) ; pL ycvvrjfiara, * cereals,' par excellence. 

13. KoiX6\ to] lit. *the hollow,' a measure of cereals very nearly 
corresponding to our bushel. 

14 Kovp^v\o\ to] * the root of a vine.' The word is connected 
with Kvp^eis, Lat. cunms, etc. 

15. akcvpasy 6] *a seller of flour (aXcCpt).' Millers and flour 
sellers are considered by the Greeks as a particularly greedy and 
exorbitant class of people. Cf the popular proverb Oecapla ^Enunco- 
irov Koi icapbia /ivXcova, 'a Bishop in appearance, but at heart a 
miller,' wolf in sheep's coat. 

16. wcpifid] adv. * dearly,' from uKpifios, *dear,' in both senses of 
the word. 

17. The sentiment and turn of expression in 11. 15 — 17 is 
identical with that of the well-known lines in Homer : ttoXX* aXyca 
bvarp^vicaaLV, \ ^dpfiara S* evpeviTrjai Od. 6. 184. 

18. <f>apTj\lay rj] Ital, famiglia, 'family.' 



XXXII. 

1. fioarKia, ff] * pasture,' for ^a-Kfj, 

dpoaroXoytovfiai] *to refresh oneself,' from 8p6<rov Xcyo), lit. *to pick 
dew.' Cf. Spoaia, *cool weather or breeze'; Spo(r€p6s or dpoo-aror, 
* cool ' ; Spoo-tf «, * to make cool,' etc. 
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3. aTToaKia] adv. *in the shade/ from adj. diroarKiogy * shady' 
{diro — or Kid). 

4. yapyapos] adj. *gurg;ling,' an onomatopoetic word. Cf. yap- 
ydpa. 

6. fiovarxdpi, to] or fioarxdpi (from fioaxos), strictly *a calf, 
heifer'; but also applied to the young of other animals. Here it 
is used of a * fawn.' 

7. Note the ring of fatalism and the idea of a double Fate: 
first, a general fate moving on through Time, and second, alongside 
of it, a personal fate attached to each individual at his birth. 

9. jSap/o)] * to hit, to wound.' See above, I. ix. 15 n. 



XXXIII. 

1. yopyos] adj. * fleet, swift, quick.' 
4. x^'f'*] * ^ build,' for jcrtf©. 
6. Xda-rrrj, r}'\ * clay, mud,' from Xdfinr), Xdnr], 
da-^iarriy 17] or dfT^iarqsy 6 (anc. aar^coTos, r}\ * unslaked lime.' 
12. bid<t>opo\ to] * interest ' on money lent, hence * gain, profit.' 
iranovrtriy to] Turk, papootch, *shoe,' whence TraTrovToijs, 6, 
* shoemaker.' 



XXXIV. 

3. irivvGy rj] *a pen.' Lat. penna^ *a feather.' 

TT^pva Koi xap^t] This is a graphic way of describing the accuracy 
of the account. The expression occurs in many poems of this class. 

4. cXTTtfo)] It is used here in a sense slightly different from that 
of *hope.' This use is not unknown in ancient Greek. Cf. m 

A. 19 
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rfKiriiT€v 6ixapTrj<r€<r6ai riva rav iroXirav roiavnjv dfiapriavj' Lys. 
189. 24, etc. 

5. Cf. Epitaph, Bionu 1, 2. 

10. irUpay rj] * bitterness,' from niKpd fern, of iriicpos, as Odpfirjy 
* heat, fever,' from Bcpprj, etc. 

12. (rT€p€vofiai] from arcpiopmy *to be deprived of.* Cf. the 
expression Wf pe^cv 17 ^pvaijy * the fountain has run dry.' 

13. TpavTd(<o] *to shake, heave,' both trans, and intr. It is prob. 
derived from rptotvoo), * to move with a trident,' — Tpuuvarrfp, esp. as 
it is usually applied to the sea or earth. 

14. payifo)] * to crack,' from root pay- of prjyvvfiu 

19. For the simile cf. oir) ncp <f)v\\oi)v ytvcrjy roir] Be koL dvbpoiv 
Hom. E, 6. 146. The world is often represented by a tree, as in 
Passow, p. 593, where the idea is worked out in detail. The 
fruits of this tree are men, and Death is the gleaner who plucks 
them. 

20. Cf. the popular proverb "OjTt ypd(f>u ^b(v *$€ypd<t>€t, 'What is 
written cannot be imwritten,' and similar expressions, e.g. to ypa<t>T6% 
TO ypap.p,€vo\ for destiny. The idea is rather oriental than Hellenic. 
Cf. the maJctouh of the Arabs, etc. 

23. Tvxi] The personification of Fortime is not so common in 
modem Greek lore as that of Fate (Motpa), but the two ideas are 
often confused. 

27. <rvp.fiov\io\ to] * consultation,' as a technical teruL 

29. vT€^pL] I have been unable to ascertain the origin or exact 
meaning of this word. 

31. fTnera-apla, 17] Ital. spezieria, * an apothecary's shop.' 
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XXXV. 



3. dbpdxTi, to] * spindle/ from arpaKTos. See Hdt. 4 162, 
Plat. etc. 

8. irarrJKiy to] * sandal,' from ttotco), *to tread.' 
nofyray rf] Ital. porta^ * door.' 

9. \{a) Vavo), 'ff(a) Koroi] *up and down.' This is a colloquial 
expression much used by the inhabitants of South Macedonia. The 
s is pronounced as ah. 

10. "Aytoff Upobpofioi] *St Precursor,' an epithet applied to St 
John the Baptist. I suspect that the name of the chiu'ch has some 
connexion with that of the locaUty Upohpop,!^ which is a corrupt form 
of *lirirodp6p.iov (see Introduction). 

11. yaiBaposy 6] *an ass,' as a term of reproach. Other forms 
ydbapos, yabovpu EtymoL imknown ; but I will venture to suggest 
ayav — hipta. It may have originated as a humorous epithet of the 
animal. 

13. Kovpirdpa, rf] fem. of Kovpndposy 'compare,' Ital. compare^ 

* a man-gossip.' 

14. Kokoypifdy rj] * a nun,' lit. * a good old woman.' Cf. KoXoycpor , 

* a monk.' 

18. (rT4(t>ava] See above Appendix to Part I. 

20. Kaa-iXKa, rj] Ital. cassay cassetta, * a chest, trunk.' 

21. (t>€yydpi, to] * the moon,' lit. * the shining one,' from <t>4yy<a, 
*to shine,' just as in Ap. Rh. 4. 1714. 

23. lo-off, 6] a kind of bird, which I have been unable to identify. 
The spelling of the word is quite arbitrary, and instead of i it may, 
for aught I know, be spelt with et, ot, vi, »;, etc. 

19—2 
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Kafindvay fj] Ital. campana, *a belL' The simile refers to the curve 
of the eyebrow so much prized by the Greeks. Cf. the expression 
'fPpvbia fiov ypa^fUva above, I. IT. 13 n. 

26. biaKoSf 6] for biAKovos, * deacon.' 

xaC^cikoivofiai] * to become x^C^^i " stupid," ' from x^lvo) or p^ao-KO), 
* to gape.' 

27. x°P^*» ^<>] * paper/ often used as a synonym of pipXiov, 
<book.' 

28. ica/ia/)a)vo)] See above, I. iii. 15 n. 

29. dia^dCa] *to read,' from biaffaiv<o, *to go through.' Cf. 
class. bUpxofiai, di€^€pxofiai, etc. in a similar sense. 

Kavopapx€<>>]=apxoiiai tov Kavovos, It has come to mean *to 
prompt,' as in the Greek church the reader (ovayvworiyf) first reads 
the anthem which the singer (^aXn/j) chants after him. 



XXXVI. 

1. #corT€vo) I/* aTTO^avo)] *I am nearlydead.' Cf. reBvaKrjp 8^ 6\lya> 
'iriSfvfjs <t)aivofMUy Sapph. frgm. 2. 15. 

2. avay^a kol KaiovyLtu\ * I am aflame and burning.' Cf. xp^ ^^p 
v7raB€bp6p.aK€v, Sapph. ubi supra 10. 

^€VTjs fidvas yivva] *a strange mother's offspring,' a periphrasis 
for *a strange maid.' It reminds one of the use of irais by the 
ancients, e.g. AvSoii/ naldes, *8ons of the Lydians,' i.e. the Lydians, 
Hdt. 1. 27, etc. 

3. irayovi, to] ItaL pavone, * peacock or peahen.* drjdovi — 
nayovi : the one refers to her voice, the other to her figure. 

4 <€/)to, rd] for Kiypto, * tapers.' It refers to the funeral candles 
placed at the head and feet of the dead. 
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7. The lover's dream of * picking flowers with his sweetheart' 
reminds one of Theocr. : 

^v$€S ifM aifv fxaTpi OcXoia^* vaKivOiva <l>v\\a 

€$ 6p€os hpiy^aixBaL. Idyl. XI. 25. 

9. novos rrfs Kaphlas] *a pain in the heart,' for *love.' Cf. vtto- 
Kapbiov €\kos Theocr. Idyl. XI. 15. 

11. ^aaiXiKosy 6] * basil,' an aromatic plant known to the ancients 
as &Kifiov ^aaiXiKov, In this, as in other cases, the noim disappears 
and the adj. usurps its place. Cf. irv€VfiaTiK6s (sc. iraTrjp), * a priest,' 
Kvbaviov (sc. fiTJXov), * a quince,' etc. 

16. yapov<f>(iKiT(ra, rf\ dim. of yapov(t>aX.ia * carnation' the plant. 

17. yapov<t>(iko\ to] * carnation' the flower. See above, iv. 14 n. 

18. Xdpos, 6] On Charon see above Intr. to xvi. For the 
comparison of a maid to a yoimg shoot of a plant cf. Hom. Od. 6. 
163 foil., where Odysseus compares Nausikaa to a <^otVt#cof viop cppos. 

29. rrjydpi, to] * a frying-pan,' hence n;yavtfo) * to fry.' 
irovTiKosy 6] sc. fivs, * a mouse or rat ' lit. * of Pontus.' The adj. is 
used in the sense of the simple noun. Cf. above 11 n. 
31. affivTaSi 6] Tiu'k. sevda, * passion, desire ' {ifitpos). 

33. *p.i\^s (axapevia] *thy speech is (sweet) like sugar.' Cf. ^dvc- 
vris — yXv<ia)v /LtcXtrof avbrf Hom. H, 1. 248. 

34, 35. These verses consist of thirteen syllables each, instead 
of fifteen, which is the usual nmnber. 

37. fuaevcci] *to depart,' from Lat. mittere. In Med. Greek it was 
used as an official term *to dismiss' from the Court. 

vooTt/i*vo)] or vooTt/Lttfo), * to become nice,' from vooTifws adj. 
'nice to the taste, pretty, etc.' voarifidday rj, *nice flavour, grace, etc.* 
The word is connected with the Homeric voaros, * return ' ; i/ocrrtftof , 
*belonging to a retimi.' It acquired its present meaning of * pleasing' 
as early as Lucian (see Merc. Cond. 39, Litct. 19). There was no 
more joyful day for the expatriated Greek than that of his return 
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home, voaTifwv ^fiap. To this day residence in a foreign country 
(^€viT€ia) is regarded as the greatest evil : see below distich 49. 

38. vtjSofwu] for vittToyLcu. (later form of vi(ofiai\ *to wash one- 
self.' 

43. fic t6v Koipov] * in time.' Cf. iv iccupS Aesch. Pr. 379, etc. ; 
cV Koipov Soph. Aj. 1168, etc. 

46. fovXeto, rj] * jealousy,' from (ovXevo) (for fiyXevo)). 
^^€0vfjLa(rfjL4vos] past part, of '^e^v/taiVo) ( = e<^vftatVa)), *to lose 

one's spirit or anger (Bv^iosy then of wine, etc. * to lose its flavour, 
go flat.' 

47. On the sentiment cf. Soph. Ant 781 folL : "Epcjs dvLKart 
fidx<iv,,,,KaL <r* oiV ddavdrav <f)v^ifios ovbfls oij6^ dfifpiwv <T€ y* dv6po>' 
7ra)v, 6 5' tx<av fidfirjvev. 

48. irirpa, rj] * stone,' in the sense of ncrposy 6. 
irtlarfiay to] * spite, quarrel' 

49. $€vay rd] sc. ;^a)/iaTa, * foreign lands,' then * residence in 
foreign lands, exile.' Hence ^cvirevopxii, *to go abroad'; ^evircia, 
'residence in foreign lands,' etc. 

50. 6p(t)av6s] adj. ; it is used in a very general sense * deprived 
of friends, not necessarily of parents. Here it is applied to a lover 
left alone by the departure of his mistress. Cf. the ancient use of 
the word. 

53. a'/ioi/t, to] * anvil,' for dKfioviov (dim. of aKfia>v\ which is found 
in Aesop. 

54. This distich, like the two (34, 35) noticed above, consists of 
two lines of thirteen syllables each. 

Kovrpa, ff] Alb. contra, * head,' a word used in a humorous sense, 
pretty much as we use the expression * mug.' 

Tovra] for ravraf as tovtos for olros. 

58. dvdkoTos] adj. lit. * without salt,' then * insipid, silly.' Cf. 
Lat. inmtsuSy e.g. insulsissimTis homo Cic. Cat, 17. 12, etc. SKes, in 
the sense of * wit,' Hke Latin sales, is found in Plut. 2. 685 a. 
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60. See above, Nos. 34, 35 and 64. 

fiayeia, ra] * love-charms.' See an interesting paper on Magic 
and Divination among the modem Greeks by W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., 
in Folk-Lorey Vol. x. No. 2. 

SovXeta, fj] * business,* esp. of a coarse nature ; this is its commonest 
sense in M.G. derived from the ancient custom of having menial work 
of all kinds done by slaves. The name bovXos is used in the sense 
of ^€pa7ro)v, * an ordinary domestic servant,' whereas the word cor- 
responding to the classical 8ov\os is aicXd^s (see above. Part I. 
V. 11 n.). 

61. bpdicos, 6] for bpdK(ov, *a dragon.' This monster and its 
female (bpaKoiva) play a prominent part in M.G. mythology (see 
Introd. to xxvii, xxviii). The rivers, springs and wells believed to 
be haunted by them are called hpaKovipia. 

66. Afvrtpa, fj] 'Monday,' lit. *the second day' of the week. 
These are the Greek names for the seven days: KvpiaKrjy Acvre'pa, 
TpiTT}, Terdpn;, Ilf/iTrTi;, HapaarKfvrj^ Tid^fioTov, 

66. "ASi/y, 6] * Hades.' This is still the common Greek name for 
the other world. 

67. dy\niK6s\ adj. for v^/^Xot, *tall, high.' 

Kd6«Tai\ KdBofiaiy *to sit.' This verb is commonly used in the 
sense of * living, dwelling,' as here. 

69. icfXatSo)] *to sing,' applied to birds esp. The verb is used in 
a more general sense by the classical writers. Of. drdp KcXd^rja-ap 
*Axaioi Hom. R 23. 869; Find. 0, 2. 3, etc. 

Tpv<t)€p6s] adj. *soft, tender,' specially applied to meat, opp. to 
Tpaxvs, * tough.' Used also metaphor, as here. Its special meaning 
is, I think, ancient. Cf. Juv. 11. 137 where Trypkerus is evidently 
more than an ordinary proper noun ; it contains an allusion to the 
gentleman's profession. 

70. rjinropSi] * I am able, I can,' a corrupt form of evnopico. 
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72. x"»"'f ^P*» ^o] Turk, hhandjar^ * a dagger.' 

73. Xarpevo)] strictly *to worship, adore,* in a religious sense, 
then as an exaggerated expression of devotion. In the former sense 
it occura in Eur. e.g. X. *ot^a) Ion 152. 

75. KoXao-tr, rj] * Hell,' lit. * torture, a place of punishm ent.' 

76. KopoDva, fj] Ital. corona^ *a crown, wreath.' The custom of 
crowning with a chaplet of flowers the fairest maid of the village is 
familiar in other countries besides Greece. 

77. icm/iaict, to] Turk, kaimaky * cream.' 

78. dvaKaravco] *to turn upside down, mix up.' From the 
common classical expression still familiarly used, dvca kcitcj : cf. Ar. 
Birds 3 ; Dem. 544. 1, etc. 

81. npa<rivo'KLTpivL(o>] *to turn of a yellowish green.' Cf. xXo>po- 
T€pa TTolas ipp.i Sapph. 2. 14. 

X- tr, — 'Scv opiCfi] *he has no conamand over his limbs.' Cf. rpopo^ 
iraaav aypfl Sapph. 2. 13. 

82. fui/eptfo/iai] * to worry, to take offence at.' The preposition 
fvv is an interesting survival of the archaic form of (rvv. 

84. jcurrafo)] *to gaze at,' from KvirTd(<a (frequent, of KvitTta) 
found in Aristophanes, e.g. Lys, 17, CI, 509, etc., and in other writers 
in a slightly diflferent sense. 

87. Once more the apple mentioned as a message of love 
(see above App. to Part I.). Cf. the use of it in the Idylls of 
Theocritus. 

day<ai/o)] * to bite,' from hoKVcu. 

91. aorpoTTcXcKt, to] * a thunderbolt.' The word is of Byzantine 
origin. It seems to have been the name given to some mediaeval 
kind of weapon — most prob. a mace with a head in the form of 
a spiked ball, which suggested the idea of a *star' {dfTTpo-) — and 
hence metaphorically applied to the thunderbolt It is evidently 
used in such a sense by Anna Comnena {Aleodad iil 93) who 
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mentions, among the presents sent by Alexins to Henry III., an 
daTpo7r€\€Kvv dfdc/ici/oi/ ficra x,pva'a<f>Lov, This expression has puzzled 
commentators, and Gibbon {R. Emp. ch. lvi.) attempts a purely 
fanciful explanation in translating it *a radiated crown M In 
my opinion, there can be no doubt that it refers to a mace 
'ornamented' or * bound with gold,' Mfyiivos and biv(o being 
the stock Greek terms for * setting' or * binding' something in 
metal. Coray would read aorpaTrcXcKi and derive it from aarpdnTa, 
* to lighten,' and nikcKvi, * an axe,* — * the axe of lightning,' a poetical 
name for the thunderbolt. But, I think, the above reference to 
Anna Comnena clearly shows that, whether properly or metaphori- 
cally, the word was in her time used as the name of some military 
weapon or ornamental staff. 

92. vT€pTi, to] Turk, derdi, * pain, suffering.' 

96. V7r6ix€V€y KapbovXd fiov] Cf. rdrXaOif 6vfi€, 

97. x^^'^*^'"'P^f^''^°^] ^j* * copper-green.' Cf. x^^^^oTrpoarcoiros and 
xa^Koxpovs found in late writers. 

irobi, to] * a foot,' here in the sense of * position, stead.' 

98. XpKTTOf dvdarrj foil.] See above Part I. x. Introd. 

99. ^yjrdpi, to] *a fish,' for o^/fapiov, from o^f^ov. 
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p. 484. For *Aydirr) aav e;^© (cur) — /ta cyo) fw^ Scv tx'on 
Read 'AydTriyo-o i/^;^6> f*"'?** /*« V** f®4' '^^^ ^X*'** 

p. 544. Na xafirjKoivovv ra j3ovva...lacui]La..« 

NojSXeTra r^v ayaitr] fwv, cri tl *Kic\rj<ria npocKVPCu 
Supply (No *xaixrj\S>vav to. /Sowa,) vd ^p\€ira t^v *K6r)va, 
2nd line as in Passow, or variant of the latter part : 

Vov ir€p*fraT€i *<rav X'?"*** 

p. 667. Ilcpuapiarfifvrj* ft txovtn va fiffv cr*... lacuna... 
Supply avTiKpva-a), 

N.B. The above are not conjectural emendations, but based on 
documents collected independently. 
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dyd\ia ii. 24, 2 
dyoKiavd n. 80, 16 
dydini fiovl n. 7, 4 
'A^af I. 14, 16 
"Avtof UpddpofJLOs n. 35, 10 
d'yi'orreiJw I. 9, 2 
"kypatpa I. 4, 5 
'-^^nf n. 86, 66 
4«oXof I. 11, 12 
ddpdxri n. 35, 3 
&K\ripos n. 6, 6 
oKpi^d n. 31, 16 
dXevf)af II. 31, 15 
dXoyov I. 8, 13 
aXvcos I. 4, 14 
'AXufydpiot I. 7, 22 
d'fx6pi n. 36, 53 
a^fl-df)t n. 31, 8 
aya(7)ot;Xtd^(i7 ii. 4, 8 
wdBetJM II. 22, 1 
dvoKaTtbvw II. 36, 78 
dfdXaros ii. 86, 58 
di^drrfay ii. 23, 3 

f "'^'".^ { n. 23. 19 



* Aydplrcaiva i. 2, 7 
dv^^w or dy^i^tf I. 2, 5 
"Avoi^t' n. 27, 9 
dvrdfM or ivrdfia i. 8, 2 
dirdpeevos n. 19, 6 
dir6<r/rta n. 32, 3 
diroarivw n. 23, 4 
dvwTfbvta I. 8, 11 
'Ap^¥lrns I. 6, 3 
dpyakios n. 22, 4 
Apfiara i. 1, 10 
dpfiiyut II. 27, 10 

d/>/A6v£^(i; 

dfi/fafi^va u. 28, 8 
dfiftap<api{d)t<a i. 8, 10 
d^JKtxTTLKb* n. 27, 7 
dprof II. 5, 14 
cur^<mi n. 33, 5 

'j?'*''"''! X. 12. 19 
ajtrntu ) 

5<nrpo' I. 12, 3; n. 3, 14 

d<nrpo*PTVfUv7j n. 10, 1 

aurripi n. 3, 1 

doTox^ I* ^» 1^ 
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offTphi I. 13, 21 
currpowekiKi n. 36, 91 
Airyepofbt L 3, 3 
a^6' I. 10, 13 
a^ovXa L 3, 3 
o^^m/f L 8, 23 
aipTjKpdi^onai I. 5, '9; n. 17, 
arfniX^ II. 36, 67 



Payiri I. 11, 12 

fidj^uf or /Scbw or p6X\w i. 4, 11 

Pa0pdKos L 9, 31 

BdXros I. 10, 11 

Pap^uf I. 9, 16; n. 32, 9 

pdpaaiMV II. 21, 1 

^aaCKiKbt II. 36, 11 

Paardtuf i. 9, 13 

^dpcj L 12, 18 

B^/$^Ma I. 4, 1 

^lOffTiKd n. 30, 17 

^^^^» I I. 8, 16 

fiiXadri I. 9, 11 
j8Xa<rroXo7^w n. 19, 6 
BXax^ovXo* I. 8, 2 
Bo/)^af n. 23, 1 
poffKla n. 32, 1 
Pow6v I. 2, 4 
povpUj^ofuu II. 7, 9 
/Sovrdw n. 28, 11 
pp4 I. 3, 12 
Ppll:a n. 31, 10 



yatdapot n. 35, 11 
TaXdjliof L 10, 6 
7aXaF6f n. 23, 9 
yapyap^ n. 32, 4 
7apov0aX£a n. 36, 16 
yapodipoKo* n. 36, 17 
7a/>u^aXXdiri n. 4, 14 
76X<i<tf n. 28, 14 
yeXiKi I. 11, 26 
yetidros n. 9, 1 
7^ira n. 36, 2 
yhnrnna n. 31, 12 
yepd n. 24, 12 
yipat n. 4, 9 
7m£ I. 1, 3; 2, 17 
'yiaXbt I. 3, 14 
V«a n. 27, 8 
yiovpovin i. 2, 18 
y\4vTurfia n. 22, 6 
VXih^pa I. 2, 14 
7Xt;«r6ta n. 1, 13 
{y)\vr*(i»(a I. 9, 9 
yopy6s II. 33, 1 
Tovpa I. 7, 18 
ypafipMTiKds I. 12, 18 
ypafipAvot I. 2, 13 
7/>6<rt I. 12, 16 
yvp€i&(a I. 6, 10; n. 14, 3 

8d I. 13, 3 
$a7icai^(i; n. 36, 87 
Aa5l I. 2, 6 
5o/ia^tf n. 13, 7 
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dafiacKi I. 4, 18 
d^fw IL 7, 9 
AevT^pa II. 36, 65 
5ia)3(£^« n. 35, 29 
duLKos n. 35, 26 
didfpopo* n. 33, 12 
d6\Los I. 9, 2 
dovXe/a n. 36, 60 
SpoKos II. 36, 61 
dp6fios I. 1, 6 
dpoffoXoyeovfiai n. 32, 1 

"Evptiros I. 2, 10 
iKK\rj(Tla n. 3, 8 
AirWa n. 23, 10 
i\iri^(a II. 34, 4 
"^Xvfiiroi I. 3, 10 
ffiopipos I. 2, 13 
i^ayopd I. 12, 14 
#pi7Atos I. 1, 13 
^puras n. 16, 1 
ipwe* fx4vo% II. 10, 4 
#r<rt II. 8, 10 
i<l>4Tos I. 3, 11 
iyph I. 11, 7 

^lep^f or i-oxt/>^s i. 7, 18 
ief)j86s I. 4, 15 
i'or^Xem 1 
foi/XeiJw J * * 
tovpXa/xaSa i. 3, 12 
tovp\6s I. 1, 11 



iffiTopu n. 36, 70 
i^6s n. 27, 4 

^aO/Aa n. 1, 17 
6ept<mjj I. 7, 22 
OvfjLovfuu n. 12, 3 

'ta I 2, 18; n. 11, 5 
^vw I. 6, 14 
Uari I. 2, 9 
IWidfjLi I. 14, 6 
rvTo I. 14, 35 
*linrobp6fuov ii. 35, 10 
tffos IL 35, 23 

KafiaWdprfs i. 8, 14 
KoBofiai 11. 36, 67 
Kai'fjMKi II. 36, 77 
«caif)6s n. 36, 43 
KaKdfjLoipos II. 17, 1 
KaXafxdpi I. 12, 19 
KaXafiirdKi ii. 31, 9 
KaXXticcu'rfaf)os ii. 28, Intr. 
KaXoypjjd n. 35, 14 
Kafiapi, Kafiapibvia I. 3, 15 
Kanvta I. 2, 18 
Kafiira^Ti I. 14, 48 
Kafiirdya n. 35, 23 
KdfJLTTOS I. 5, 10 

/cava/ci n. 4, 11 
KopOiXa n. 4, 16 
Kopovapx^u n. 35, 29 
«caj^6vt I. 2, 10 
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KaT€Toanff<ra I. 5, 1 

Kapafii I. 10, 2 

icapa/a I. 13, 30; n. 4, 8 

KapT€pi)<ri i. 10, 4 

KapirL^oi n. 31, 3 

KaprepCa n. 27, 9 

ica/)i;o0i}XX( n. 7, 3 

KoaiXXa n. 36, 20 

KaraKafiTri^s i. 7, 3 

Karavrdu) n. 16, 5 

KaT'fi<popos II. 20, 1 

Kavfi^vos I. 11, 2 

iceXaidw n. 36, 69 

KevTCLbj n. 7, 5 

K^vT7]fm or KimifffM ii. 22, 6 

iccpf n. 16, 6 ; 36, 4 

KLafjUri I. 9, 27 

K\€<pTOX(»'ptci' !• 1> 4 

/coi\(S' n. 31, 13 

KOLvtavCb n. 29, 1 

KOKKLvl^b) I. 8, 19; 10, 6 

K6\a(ri$ n. 36, 76 

/c6\t I. 3, 13 

Kdviapoi I. 8, 34 

Kovrd II. 4, 7 

Koi'To/cXaSey/Lt^i'os n. 19, 1 

KovTovXa n. 9, 1 

KoirAXa n. 4, 15 

KopdffLo' n. 27, 1 

/co/>t(Ss n. 26, 9 

KopfiL n. 6, 4 

KOpVipO^oOvi I. 3, 1 

Kopibva u. 36, 76 



Kdfffios n. 13, 2 
Kov/xTopa n. 35, 13 
icoi;irf n. 23, 2 
Koi/p^ovko* n. 31, 14 

KOVpffCJ^bJ I. 8, 8 

Ko&rpa n. 36, 64 
icpa(r£ I. 11, 11 
K/M^opt n. 31, 7 
K/)t/ui n. 6, 10 
KpifjutTLff/xivos n. 29, 9 
Kplari I. 14, 8 
Kpofifi{f5t, n. 4, 10 
irpi^os n. 14, 6 
Kv^ovpi n. 29, 14 
KvptaKT^ n. 6, 5 
KVTTdl^b) n. 36, 84 
K<^'<rTa$ I. 8, 1 

X «/ }- I. 5, 6; n. 9, 4. 

Xapujvb) J 

Xa7Ka5t ii. 1, 9 

Xdfos, I. 14, 20 

XafnraSoxvfiiyos I. 8, 27 

KapLVfyfi I. 2, 8 

Xdavri n. 33, 5 

XarpciJw n. 36, 73 

Xai^pa or Xa^/)a n. 12, 16 

XepivTTjSy XcpePTla 1. 1, 12 ; n. 30, 3 

Xeiavl^u) } 

X€LavoTo{f<p€Ka I. 9, 6 
Xe'Cfidvi n. 9, 3 
XeiTovpyla n. 6, 14 
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Acirevidrrrjs i. 12, 4 
AcTevov I. 12, 1 
TufUpi I. 3, 5 
\Lfi€pi(d)^u) I. 6, 8 
'Xtoiri5/>ia i. 7, 22 
Xoi;\6s I. 1, 11 
XouXoOd( n. 11, 6 
AoOpos I. 10, 4 
\vyapia n. 25, 5 
XV7V6S n. 19, 1 
Xto^cJpal ^ ^g^ ^ 
Xirywyw j 

/itt II. 6, 3 
fidyeia n. 36, 60 
ndyovXov n. 9, 2 
fM^ibvu) II. 26, 4 
fiaiaTpoi n. 18, 7 
fwiXi(oy) I. 2, 12 
fjui\(»)vu) I. 1, 2 
fidpa, fJMvovha', I. 2, 1 
^tai'T^Xt I. 8, 24 
fMO^LKdpi II. 6, 5 
fMpoj^\i(ov) n. 17, 3 
fioffTpaTas n, 7, 3 
*/idTia fiov! I. 8, 28 
'jjMTtbpu) n. 23, 2 
MailfpTi QdXaffaa n. 26, 1 
fMLvpos I. 3, 1; 18; 8, 3 
pLevrdri or fievr^i i. 7, 4 
fiepripi n. 5, 8 
Mc(roXd77i I. 9, 2 
'/uXoo) n. 1, 6 



fuaei^u) n. 36, 37 
fUT^epa. n. 17, 6 
MoZpa n. 17, 1 
fiovdxos I. 9, 16 
fiouofxeplSa I. 13, 22 
fio<TxoKdpv5a I. 6, 2 
fiovl^T^ I. 14, 9 
fiovXdpi I. 10, 10 
ixovpiba n. 4, 1 
Movff€\lfir)s I. 10, 9 
fiovaTaKL I. 2, 12 
fiovaxdpi II. 32, 6 
fitraLpaKL I. 9, 20 
(/i)irdXXa i. 14, 45 
fiTTopa II. 31, 11 
fj.TapovTL I. 7, 23 
fiirapovrla I. 14, 42 
^fiTcpSeiiu) II. 16, 6 
)Ltir6t I. 14, 18 
fiirdfiva I. 9, 5 
fiirovyiovprl 1. 14, 5 
Ati;p/fw I. 5, 3; n. 13, 3 
fivpo\6yL I. 3, 6 
Mvfflpi n. 7, 1 
^uup^ I. 5, 4 

i'6oi}r(r(/ros 11. 29, 3 
Ne/KulSes 11. 38, Intr. 
vepdvTJ^i II. 7, 1 
i'e/)ai'Tfo)Lca7ouXoTi7 n. 9, 2 
y€/)(S' I. 7, 4 
vepdppcKTTos n. 4, 12 
vepox^V^ n. 25, 4 
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ylfiofMu n. 36, 38 
v6<mfios \ 
vwTTLid^ta > n. 36, 37 

VOiTTlflCI^U) ) 

pow6s n. 21, 1 
PTaytayrl^u) I. 9, 16 
vrippi n. 34, 29 
PTtp^^pi I. 6, 3 
PT^fyrt II. 36, 92 
'pTpovid^otuiL I. 2, 14; 8, 32 

^€p(y)alv(o I. 4, 1 
^e^vMa/i'w n. 36, 46 
^a \ 

^€PiT€la \ II. 36, 49 
^epiT€iio/xai ) 
*^^*p(a n. 4, 4 
^^eipdpTtafia n. 3, 3 
^^€(t>aPT(bp<a I. 14, 3 
'^e0T^/w I. 7, 33 
'^rifiepibpei n. 1, 21 
^TipoXeL^ado' I. 4, 9 
^vpepitofmL II. 36, 82 

dfiirpoffOa I. 1, 7 
^vras n. 6, 3 
o^w n. 26, 9 
6pL^<a II. 19, 6 
6pKL^fuu n. 11, 2 
dpimripeLa I. 5, 15 
^p^ai'^s n. 36, 50 
6x n. 10, 1 
oxcvTpa I. 13, 21 



V n. 23, 18 
waydpi n. 36, 3 
ira7o$ I. 4, 9 
ira^a/oei^w n. 19, 3 
'Talp{p)(a I. 4, 16; 8, 9 
iraXa/36s i. 12, 9 
1raX^6$ I. 3, 14 
vaWriKapi i. 2, 15 
iravf n. 23, 1 
Vavoy II. 10, 7 
WaPTpeijofAat u. 21, 2 
irairadla li. 5, 20 
iraradoTToOXa li. 18, 2 
VairXw/xa ll. 6, 5 
vairovTffi II. 33, 12 
irapaTTOPO* li. 6, 4 
Tra<Tov/xaKia n. 28, 3 
TaT€p6' II. 26, 4 
irar^w I. 12, 1 
iraTTJKi II. 35, 8 
iraros II. 28, 11 
vaTpiKodofi^a I. 1, 16 
v€i<rfJM n. 36, 48 
irivva n. 34, 3 
vepi^dXi n. 2, 5 
ir€/M7taXt I. 3, 14 
vepLaa&rcpoL i. 8, 16 
T^rpa II. 36, 48 

T€Tp0^0\4(0 I. 5, 2 

miffTTj n. 29, 1 
^irrfyaLvw I. 1, 6 
Ttdpu) I. 12, 10 
TrUpa n. 34, 10 
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XMre/)6/J^tfa n. 19, 1 
vXaKibvuf I. 7, 9 
ir\4v(a n. 18, 2 
xX^(tf I. 8, 22 
irv€VfiaTiK6s n. 6, 2 
woSapltu) n. 29, 15 
ir6«t n. 36, 97 
irodo^po^ffTaMo' n, 18, 8 
vovtlk6s n. 36, 29 
ir6/t)Ta n. 35, 8 
7r6<ri I. 12, 17 
Vou II. 23, 8 
^irovKafUffo* n. 20, 3 
irovBev \ ^ . 

TTOUffe \ 

wovKaxi I. 4, 1 
irovpvb* n. 7, 6 
XIpo^i I. 4, 13 
trpa/nvi^w I. 6, 6 
irpa<npoKiTpivl^u n. 36, 81 
TTpopdWu) n. 3, 4 
irpoiKla n. 21, 4 
wpoa-KWij I. 3, 20 
TpoipOdyu) n. 23, 15 
XI/Htrrdro' i. 1, 5 
irpurrdyepoi I. 7, 19 

^avf^Tw n. 34, 14 
^Xi? I. 3, 4 
^/uad( I. 14, 10 
^LXP<a I. 7, 17 
jioScofla n. 10, 5 
jtodoTXafffUvri ii. 1, 1 
A. 



l^dKa n. 22, 4 
*?oi^fi€\ri 1. 9, 2 
^oOxa n. 8, 7 
Vii II. 31, 10 

'$(d) iroyw, *5(A) ifdrw n. 35, 9 
<ra\a/iiTi i. 14, 50 
ff&Ki II. 4, 6 
'<r(«?) I. 3, 1 
(repm-as u, 36, 31 

tf'cXXtil'W ) 

<r€pyidvi n. 22, 5 
X4^f^ai II. 25, 1 
ariKdivu I. 8, 12 
ffrifiadi I. 10, 14 
ffrifialpu) n. 29, 1 
(TvyoLvbi n. 31, 2 
(Tt/id n. 3, 11 
(Ttropt n. 31, 7 
(Ticdfw I. 3, 19 
<ric(£Xa i. 9, 30 
ffKapfids n. 23, 3 
ffKia^ofiai I. 6, 7 
ffKXapoi I. 6, 11 
(TKdpdop n. 4, 10 
ffKoro^pa n. 16, 3 
CKOTiinKa I. 7, 9 
(TKjJXos I. 8, 34 
{(r)/[*/7w I. 4, 6 

^"'1^> I I. 11, 
<nrayd«ct ii. 4, 12 
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<nrow n. 17, 6 
aireTaapia n. 34, 31 
Vir/ri I. 13, 28 
ffirXayxi^ii'ofiai n. 23, 20 
Zvopiat I. 7, 22 
inrpdrxvfa n. 24, 8 
OTcped I. 9, 6 
(rT€p€j^ofAai u, 34, 12 
o^riji'w I. 14, 2 
(TTotx**©* n. 27, 3 
ffTpafiunKa I. 7, 10 
arplpw or <rTpl^<a i. 7, 11 
arpoOyya n. 27, 10 
avii^odkio n. 34, 27 
ffvfiwi^Oepos I. 13, 8 
ot^pw I. 8, 15 

fftpaxrdpi I. 10, 13 
(Tc^va; I. 8, 11 

ra^ds I. 8, 3 
Waipi(d)j^u) n. 3, 15 
T(£<ri I. 12, 21 
T(S<r<r« I. 9, 11; n. 16, 1 
ToxO n. 1, 16 
TJ^iOfindyos n. 30, 1 
TJ^LpaKi I. 9, 24 
rJ^oXoarrapaXoi I. 9, 23 
nrydi't n. 36, 29 
nfipoM I. 11, 4 
t£ I. 6, 3 ; n. 4, 9 
Tbv n. 6, 7 
T6iri I. 2, 10 



TovpK€(na I. 6, 3 
TO0TOJ n. 36, 54 
rowf>4Ki I. 2, 17 
Tpa^duf I. 7, 1 

rpayovou) J 

TpafjMWTova n. 18, 7 
rpaofrd^u n. 84, 13 
Tp€XK6s n. 16, 5 
rpuirrd^uXXov n. 12, 9 
T/DiryiTTiJs I. 7, 22 
Tpv<f>€p6s n. 36, 69 
raaKl^u) n. 7, 3 
r(rairAa n. 17, 4 
TaaTifffML n. 19, 5 
rcrarpofta i. 1, 10 
TffeXUi I. 4, 11 
raifivqiUvfi n. 20, 4 
r<rovfiirov<ri i. 8, 23 
TiJxi? n. 34, 23 

ipcUvofuu n. 18, 9 
tpafir/Xla n. 31, 18 
4>apfiaKibpu) I. 3, 17 
<f>€yydpi n. 35, 21 
0^p(y)w I. 9, 20 
0An I. 12, 16 
^Ktovw n. 27, 10 
ffikdfJiirQvpo* I. 10, 5 
0\ctfp< I. 12, 3 
4»o\nrnaTbs i. 3, 11 
<pov<rKibp(o n. 24, 3 
<l>ov<TTdPi n. 17, 1 
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i>ovxra I. 13, 23 
ip<a\€d<a or 0w\ea^<w i. 
<fHos fJMvt n. 1| 5 



3, 16 



Xa^/3a\(6i'o/Aa( n. 35, 26 
XaXeiJw I. 5, 10 
Xa^Kotrpdaivos n. 36, 97 
XCLfJi^oi I. 7, 12 
Xa^tiyXt^i'w I. 7, 1 
X^fioyeXwa i. 7, 10 
Xa/ioi; I. 14, 46 
XaAiirapi I. 14, 11 
Xayo^fuffaa i. 2, 20 
Xoi^^Vt n. 36, 72 
XOMw I. 1, 14 
Xa/»7/tara I. 3, 3 
Xapatei n. 10, 6 
XapaicoircD I. 8, 6 
X(i/)of n. 36, 18 
Xaprl n. 36, 27 
XcuffTia n. 26, 8 



Xa\l/la I. 13, 31 
X^etjuerpi^ia n. 29, 16 
'SLoraafiirafflva I. 12, 6 
X/>^i'((a)(r/ta n. 3, 7 
Xpv(Ta n. 1, 10 
Xr£f« II. 33, 4 
Xti/Mt I. 6, 9 
Xa^/M^t u. 31, 3 

Va/)t n. 36, 99 
'y/^via I. 11, 9 
^iX6s II. 19, 1 
fvx'^ fjLOvl n. 16, 7 
yln}Xovi,6i i. 12, 18 
^w/A^ I. 7, 4 
\l/(afil^ n. 31, 5 

(S/iofxpoi u. 10, 6 
apoi n. 6, 17 
u)paios n. 3, 6 
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